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` of the best works that have treated on the various epochs of style, and the characteristie differences 


.PREFACE. 


So rapid has been the advance of the public mind within the present century in the appreciation of 
the beauties of architectural monuments, that the study of Architecture, both as an art and a science, 
has assumed a more definite and fixed form in all its development, through successive ages and in 
different countries. When we consider it from the remotest annals of Egyptian history, we shall 
find it extending its application under the happier influence of Greek refinement and Roman mag- 
nificence. Thence branching out into several Eastern ramifications, each with its distinctive 
character, or presenting various phases under the skilful treatment of the Byzantine or of the Moorish 
artist, and ultimately resulting in all the rich splendour of the intricate mazes of Gothic tracery. 


The volumes of Woods and Dawkins upon the antiquities of Baalbec and Palmyra, the researches 
of Le Roy and Stewart among the finished monuments of Attic art, the splendid tomes of the 
** Voyages pittoresques” of Choiseul Gouffier and other well-informed illustrators of the produetions 
ofthe classic periods—not to omit the superb publications upon the antiquities of Egypt—have been 
followed up by the works of travellers, who in India, China, Mexico, and the remotest regions, have 
penetrated to the utmost limits, in order to add something new to this interesting branch of human 
knowledge. More recently, a Britton, a Moller, a Pugin, and a De Caumont, have made us 
acquainted with the science and taste of the Ogival or Pointed style in:all its exquisite details and 
transitions. But the gréater number of these learned illustrations have been intended rather for the 
professional man and the antiquary, than for the instruction of the less initiated, and have been 
consequently of too profound a character to attract the general reader. у 


A work therefore was wanting, which should give a leading idea of the peculiarities of each 
style of art, and convey an impression that might be fixed upon the mind, without encumbering it 
with those elaborate details appreciable only by the scientific man—thus enabling the publie at once 
to grasp the leading principles, which have given rise to the productions of any particular country 
or of any precise epoch. 


.In such an undertaking the great difficulty has been to select those specimens, which should 
simply convey such an impression without embarrassing it with extraneous matter. Each illustra- 
tion, therefore, has been treated with striet reference to this special end by the distinguished men, 
who have undertaken to develope the various subjects. The letter-press descriptions are short, vum 
it is hoped to the purpose; intended as brief but pregnant comments upon the plates. Those readers. 
who may be attracted by the novelty and interest of the pursuit, and may wish further to enter upon 
the wide field of research, are enabled to do so by the references in the notes, which give the titles 


in the several monuments. 
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PREFACE. 
er of the globe, pursue the stream of art from the 


у 1 d sources of creative skill, in all its meanderings through the course of time, and 
E ыз a into the remotest parts of the world. He may here contemplate the mind 
а... Ын Я i d ir monuments. ‘This publication, not being a work of mere orna- 
ae on NU function of universal instruction; and here the productions, the 
т» dm dn 00 E distant in point of place, may be seen at once, so as to enable 
D. E. = ee i M them all, and with ease to derive the fruit of analogy or distinction, 
us to draw compar: D 


In offering the first series to the publie, the editors have llla the CHR dd, order 
contemplated in their original announcement. In the anms of po 92 di Bos opinion 
may arise as to the relative position of certain styles. Thus the ша И ne Hindus has 
been assumed to belong to the remote periods claimed by its historians, rather t s to that branch, 
hich arose from the impulse of Roman art in Kastern countries at the time of the Antonines, and 
during the decline of the empire—an influence even wider than ше dominion of the sword of the 
Cesars. A question may arise as to the priority in Celtic and Greek antiquities, and as to the 
relative position in the stream of time for Medo-Persian and Pelasgic remains. Tt were futile to 
pretend to unquestionable accuracy in defining the origin and precise limits of the architecture of 
the Arab and the Moor, or to decide whether the pointed style were introduced into Europe by the 
Saracens, or were a felicitous invention from the chance combination of lines in vaulted roofs or 
in Norman arches. ‘These are points which it is not pretended to solve; they belong to the 
graver department of the historian and archeologist. But the surmises or the doubts suggested 
in these volumes may perhaps lead many a thoughtful reader to a new source of observation, and 
thus make a step in advance to the solution of this often-argued question. 


Thus may the reader be wafted to each quart 


У 


In presenting the first division, care has been taken to select а specimen from the leading styles 
of each period. Two others will follow, constructed upon the same arrangement; richer, however, 
in those illustrations, which may not have found a place in the present division. The Cathedrals of 
York and Durham, and St. George's Chapel at Windsor, of the Gothic period; St. Paul's, the Docks, 
and the splendid mass of the new Parliament Houses of the present day, rich in their associations, 


instructive in their several relations and combinations, will be leading features in the successive 
parts. 


At once to amuse and inform; to give dignity to art; to afford it that position in the instruction 
of the mind which it ought to possess, has been the aim of all concerned in this work. They 
entertain the firm assurance that their well-intentioned labours, and the talent, erudition, and expense 
bestowed upon the illustrations, whether of the engravings or text, may be such as to satisfy the 
public, and procure that reward, which it is to be hoped has been well merited. 


Thomas L. Donaldson. 
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THE TEMPLE OF SEGESTA. _ а 
THE rui ° : р 
Т б а цоо аа, У 1s encompassed almost on 
on which rises Lho ak О ЕЯ ЕЭ 107 en, and at no-great distance, there is an isolated cone 
of antiqui A npotina.ot felt و‎ р МЕ шил by its entablature and two pediments. This relic 
elevated position and d бах Чив e a : il grander as the Grex ata approaches, in consequence of its 
ав лол Pe | Y Ёс a No trace of human habitation is to be seen 
en den аш ud сы 10 мон $ is not clothed with any vegetation, excepling some scanty 
M 20 в Ma me itself. As tee is no object near to obstruct the view or weaken the 
X юэ i 17755 T x ща 1 ШЕ, with a mountain for pedestal and with the sky surrounding 
; here nothing ç isturbs the artist ог antiquary who comes to study, from one of the finest monuments of 
Grecian antiquity, the great principles of art or the records of history. 
: Every one who has visited the ruins of Segesta knows the fate of that celebrated city. Its origin is lost 
in the sacred shadow of mythological traditions, which attribute its foundation either to /Eneas, or one of the 
Trojan chiefs who accompanied him in his migration. Its power, which grew up insensibly in the midst of 
the indigenous tribes of the country, solely by reason of the ascendancy of Greek civilization, soon rendered 
it the rival of Selinus, which was its neighbour, and which afterwards became its enemy. From this struggle 
between two republies, either of which could only inerease at the expense of the other, arose the misfor- 
tunes of the whole of Sicily ; yet neither would yield to the opposite party. After the loss of a battle 
agaiust Selinus, which left the Segestans exposed to all the resentment of their conquerors, they solicited the 
assistance of the Athenians, who were eager to take part in the discords of Sicily, in order to appropriate its 
spoils. The issue of their imprudent expedition is well known ; in it Athens lost not only her fleet and her 
army, but also her power and reputation. The blow was no less terrible for Segesta, which, without a single 
ally left, saw the number of her enemies increased and their hatred redoubled. In this desperate situation, the 
Segestans, in order to preserve their existence, had recourse to one of those measures which uniformly prove 
the ruin of those who adopt them, and which no danger justifies, being at all times extremely perilous : they 
invited the Carthaginians into Sicily, as they had previously called the Athenians. These allies, unlike the 
Greeks, who were always generous, even when declared enemies, showed themselves pitiless; and having 
been hitherto vanquished on the soil of Sicily, now only sought an opportunity by one blow to revenge them- 
selves of their numerous defeats. The first result of this fatal introduction of African barbarism among 
the intestine broils of Sicily, was the ruin of Selinus. Segesta, which had provoked this great disaster, be- 
came the victim in her turn. "Treated at first by the Carthaginians as a conquered city and deprived of her 
liberty ; then, at every effort which she dared to attempt in order to emancipate herself from an odious yoke, 
retaken either by the barbarians or repulsed by the Greeks, Segesta gradually declined until the period when 
the favour of the Romans, which she had conciliated by the fable of her Trojan origin, obtained for her an 
existence adorned by some shadow of liberty and some memory of her former glory. From this period, she 
gradually sank into obscurity, leaving us as ignorant of the cause of her ultimate fall, as we are of her origin. 
This single temple is therefore the only lasting record of the existence of Segesta; it still remains a monu- 
ment of a very problematical character, while the city itself has entirely disappeared. In viewing its state 
of preservation, the question arises how it came to escape the ravages of so га wars, abs wo of 59 
many centuries; and what is still more surprising than the finding it in so perfect a state, is the discovery 


that it had never been finished. Let us then examine with some minuteness so interesting a relie of anti- 
с d 


quity. | и қ | 
| me temple belongs to the class called peripteral hexastyle,' that is to say, having six columns in front, 
о 


and а peristyle of columns surrounding it. It is of that form which essentially belongs] to the өзің of 
Grécian architecture, being that which is found in Ше greater number of its buildings; дауын plan which 
appears so simple and is 80 often repeated, we still find continually varying details and ps 8 feets. А pa- 
rallelocram 189 feet in length, and 79 in breadth, forms the ground-plan 9 this temple, the two ma sides 
of SB aecording to a custom which has reference. to religious pup faced ШЕ en west уш, 
it follows that Ше temple, being placed in this situation, displayed its front to those who came from the 


cily. 
See Fig. 1, in the plate of details. 
(N° 6.) 
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GRECIAN STYLE. 


base or pedestal, divided into four steps, the lowest of which is least 
three sides, forms; under each column, a kind of square block 


4 p. 
— phe building is raised on an elevated 
surrounding the temple, arranged so that sig 


in height, and the highest, left incomplete on 


мо Р o s 

d E" ў ow he. thirty- column 1 

8 aving the appearance of a 1 0 к including again those at the angles, along each side, compose the 
ү T © 

~ are elevated on each front, and [ou 5 


Д ‘ches: their height, including the capital, answers t 
T БА С Б quu P. E асны Ped the diameter of the columns, are f 23 
. nearly five ышы, ШЕ ч ext to the columns at the angles being rather narrower. This was, in 
J to 8 feet in dimension, the HD n P. DNUS necessity of giving more solidity to the construction, 
dme practice of Greek art, a et an unequal dimension in the metopes, a just distribution of the 
A игра eden ашы always to correspond with the axis of the columns and the middle of the 
А й 


intercolumniations. 


erhaps be remarked that the form of the capital in its dimension and in the curve of the ovolo, 


It ma ax <a Ч йн Xe 
gives VM ression of something firmer and more severe in the original ruin, as repr esented in the plate, than 
a is | The three fillets which here fill the whole extent of the necking 


is conveyed in the drawing of M. Hittorff. | | | 
dis ond from the shaft of the column by two mouldings which recede above the column, and which 


ought certainly to receive, in the finishing of the column, a different form, but улын coud not, in our opi- 
“шоп, authorize the kind of restoration which M. Hittorff has proposed for that part of the temple of Segesta. 
(See Fig. 3, in the plate of details.) ! 
The entablature, composed of an architrave, ornamented in the upper part with a range of drops under 
each triglyph and a listel throughout, is surmounted by the frieze, formed as usual with triglyphs and un- 
sculptured metopes. The whole is crowned by a cornice, ornamented with mutules having mouldings of the 
most simple form, which give to the whole composition a firm and masculine character. A very flat pediment 
adds still more to the imposing effect of this mass, all the component parts of which communicate an idea of 
‚strength and present an image of power : so that to every one who possesses a comprehension of art, and who 
£ es this beautiful Dorie temple, there exists in it a revelation of what genius can accomplish towards insuring 
т the monuments of a religion, that durability which may be wanting to the religion itself, and realising in 
some degree an eternity for the temple though it be lost to the divinity. 
A very remarkable peculiarity in the temple of Segesta, though it is not without example in the constructions 
of Greek architecture, is, that the columns, instead of being fluted, as is usual in the Doric order, possess 
a kind of moulding or casing, which exceeds their diameter by two oncia. This peculiarity is rendered still 
‘more remarkable by the circumstance, that at the two extremities of the shaft a groove is executed with 
; much care, Which gives exactly the true diameter of the columns, and which proves that this covering, left in 
а rough state and presenting the appearance of a sheath or case, is nothing else than the overplus of material 
oR Ф which was intended to be eut away at the time of executing the flutings. The result of these observa- 
cR lions 1s that the temple of Segesta was never finished; and we may also infer, as a general opinion, that 
pet ihe execution of the flutings was usually carried on upon the columns after they had been erected, in order, 
: al that this work, regulated in its smallest details in conformity with the whole composition of the 
3 pas ШЕ more fully realize the effect it was intended to produce. We insist on this observation, 
ecause there have been, and still may be, writers, who see, in the appearance of casing on the columns: of 
| the temple of Segesta, an analogy with the Egyptian columns, and a trace of hiel ntiquity ;* two errors 
- which the slightest knowledge of Greek art would have prev E SLR 
here exist besides, in th ae ү еш ^ 
Ж. er „ЕД ясан temple of Segesta, other evidences of its unfinished state when overtaken by the 
. . misfortunes of the times; these are the small projections allowed to remain for t ce of i hile 
the building was going ЧЕН stilt be seen i : remain or the sake of convenience Уу 
бй the. steps of DORT © и : n grea numbers in many parts of the edifice, particularly 
пс on the tympana of the pediments. It is very evident that these. projections, 


Паг form and neelieen | b ; 
: Маў egligent workmanship, were never intended to serve as ornaments, as was ima- 


ilkin ; 
х — 0 wech ghem. bor that purpose in his restoration of the temple 


л » 


* 


1e temple of Segesta, in the Foyage piltoresque de la Sicile, t. I. 
и * 
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TEMPLE ОҒ SEGESTA. 
of Segesta." It is therefore certain Шеу would һауе dis 
slances permitted its completion. 

The state of imperfection, now elear 


for another peculiarity, which, wrongly interpreted, might also give rise to a serious error; it is that of the 
square socles* upon which the columns of the peristyle rest, and which seem to perform the office of a base 
below those columns. 1f this supposition were admitted, on the hypothesis that the temple of Segesta, such 
as it now appears, is really complete, at least in that part of its construction, it would result that the Doric 
architecture of the Greeks admitted, in certain cases, of columns with a base in the form of a simple 
Square socle, as here displayed. But a little reflexion is sufficient to afford conviction of the fallacy of this 
supposition. The upper step on which the shaft of the columns should have rested, having never been 
brought to a termination, except on one side, that to the north, the stones which 
lumns, have remained isolated on the three other sides. This is what has given them the appearance of square 
socles ; but such appearance is far from being sufficient to constitute a base; and this circumstance, owing 
solely to the imperfect state of the building, affords not the smallest contradiction to the constant practice in 
Doric architecture of never admitting bases to columns. The profound understanding of ancient architecture 
which M. Quatremére de Quincy? possesses, led him to make this observation some time since, and it was 
also the opinion to which the Duke of Serradifalco* at last arrived. The temple of Segesta, if it had been 
finished, would have perfectly accorded with all that we know of Doric temples, in this part of its composi- 
lion, as well as in regard to the flutings. The columns of the peristyle would have rested immediately on the 
upper step of the basement, and the circumstance of a base, which is foreign to the Greek Doric order, 


would not have impaired (as is the case in its actual state) the simple, solemn, and masculine character of 
this composition. 


appeared in the finishing of the temple, had circum- 


are situated below the co- 


It is unnecessary to add that a temple left through disastrous circumstances in the state in which we see it at 
present, had not received its roofing; and this is also to be concluded from the fact that no traces can be dis- 
covered of the hollows which would have been made to receive the beams and rafters of the roof. It is the 
same with regard to the cella, the wall of which, forming, as it ought to have done, on four sides, the enclosure 
of the temple, has left no vestiges whatever on the ground; for the stones spread about in some places, which 
it has been thought might be regarded as fragments of the wall of this cella, are certainly, by the place itself 
which they occupy on the site, and by the fillet with which they are ornamented, materials foreign to that 
part of the building. Wanting, then, both roof and cella, reduced to its peristyle, with its columns still en- 
cased in their sheath of stone, such was the temple of Segesta, when, by the act of the Segestans themselves, 
the war arose which covered the whole island of Sicily with ruins. Bya singular fatality, it has remained 
the same throughout so many centuries, without losing any of the materials of its incomplete construction; asif 
it were destined, in the place where Segesta once stood, to serve as an eternal monument both of her grandeur 
and her folly. It seems, in fact, that time, who has destroyed every thing around it, has allowed it to re- 
main in order to manifest to all eyes that great lesson which each of its stones proclaims, that a people should 
not abuse their prosperity. ds d “= 

It has often been asked, when studying this temple, so imposing even in its imperfection, to what divinity it 
was dedicated. M. Quatremére de Quincy quotes ше opinion which appropriates it to Ceres, without ap- 
pearing to support it by his own belief. The Duke of Serradifalco opposes the movon which would regard it ава 
temple of Diana, for reasons which appear to us far from being all of equal suec The existence of the worship 
of Diana at Segesta is satisfactorily established by the testimony of Cicero; and the fact that Шеге was а sta- 
tue of that divinity implies that there must have been a temple where Diana was adored and her image erected. 
But it would have been in the city itself that this temple would most probably have been placed. The temple 


ı The Antiquities of Magna Grecia, No. V, pl. 3. 

2 See Plan, fig.1. > | 3 

3 Dictionnaire Ф Architecture, 2d edition, article Ségeste, vol. II, p. 453. 

4 tichità di Segesta, p. 113. | | Ne. | | 

5 Эн m this 1 the observations of the Duke of Serradifalco, 4ntichità di Segesta, р. 114, with the plate in corrobora- 
nog, lav. IV, lettera A, which rectify what had been left incorrect on this subject in the work of MM. Hittorff and Zanth, 4r- 

2 8 2 . . 7 

chitecture de la Sicile, 1™ livraison, pl. Ш. 

6 Cicero, in Verr., IV. 35. 
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Ту demonstrated, in which the temple of Segesta has remained, accounts 
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GRECIAN STYLE. 
ata considerable distance from its circumference, could not have 
i в attribute it to Venus, who 
ў icht, perhaps, with more reason, al | ; 5 must 
Dra me denen founder of Segesta) honoured in that city with a peculiar wor- 
ar without any kind of proof. What god then was intended to 
le? This is another of the mysteries which are linked with 
erest it inspires, that of a problem yet to be 


118 outside the city, and even 


0 4 
bitant of this unfinished temple: +" 
tistical int 


10 0 to rectify a slight inaccuracy оп the subject of ancient Segesta, which was fallen into 
080 lde the able antiquary and learned writer to whom we owe the most complete work on 
Bu, есі ily. This writer seems to think that the name of Segesta was especially in use 
мо Ве d been the Greek name of the eity, an error which 


epoch, instead of that of Egesta which ha na t in 
CAM whole series of coins struck during the most flourishing period of this Greek city, all 


ri | m of the Segestans, whilst the inscription of the Egestans appears only on some bronze medals 

toman "workmanship. But this numismatic fact is so well known, and certainly so familiar to the illus- 
trious author of the “ Antichità della Sicilia,” that we ought perhaps to attribute the error 10 some over- 
gt ў оп of his work, or some want of understanding in ourselves. 
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T AETATEM ; Л itecture, 2° édition We should also mention the Voyage pittoresque ou Description des 
о А D шош ШАЛУЫ s 5 E royaumes de Naples et de Sicile, de Saint-Non, tome ТУ, pl. 65, 66, 

is, The Antiquities of Magna Grecia, Cambridge, 1807, 67, 68, pages 161-168, where the details relating to the actual condition 

-folio, fig. | of the temple ol Segesta, together with some remarks attributed to 

[Гапа Zanth, Architecture antique de la Sicile, 1° livraison, М. Denon, will not be read without interest, although these details 
of which only the plates relating to the Temple and to the Theatre and remarks do not possess that degree of precision and importance 

— of Segesta, have as yet appeared. which we are now requisite in works of that kind. 

4. The first volume of Antichità della Sicilia, by the Duke of Serradi- 

ў rmo, 1834, folio, fig.), devoted exclusively to the remains 


2; : : 
“and on which our account is founded. ___ + 
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THE LITTLE TEMPLE ОҒ EBSAMBOUL, 


4 E 3 1 zt 
A SPEOS DEDICATED TO ATHOR. | : 


" 


SIXTY leagues south-west of the first c 
who ascends the river, saddéned by th 
discovery, on his ri 


ataract of the Nile, and twelve north-cast of the second, the traveller 
€ dreary aspect of the surrounding country, is all at once struck by the 
о of two subterranean temples cut in the rock with wonderful art, their exterior 
97250 Е S^view a number of gigantic figures, which remind him of whatever he may have seen of 
g and beautiful in the Thebaid. This place is Ebsamboul, or Ibsamboul, (not Abou-Samboul or Simbel, as 


given by some travellers,) which, from its antiquities, is the most interesting part of the country of the 
. Kennous in Lower Nubia, : s 


Ebsamboul aequired 


: great celebrity from the narrations of those who first explored it, and has ever since 
4 continued to be a prine 


1 ipal objeet of the exeursions of Europeans, and the subject of their admiration : this 

uniformity of impression can only be accounted for by the twofold merit of bold conception and perfect 
execution. It is in the great temple of Ebsamboul that architectural grandeur and the richness of sculpture 
and painting are more especially displayed. But what we have to say on that magnificent monument will be 
given in another article; in this place we shall only speak of the first temple, the one dedicated to Athor , š 
It has long been used as a place of refuge by the inhabitants of Beyllagy, a village situated about half a 
league to the south, as well as of some others, when disturbed by the Bedwins of Gharb or Libya, who 
pillage all the country from Argo to Dakkeh, and infest the deserts lying between Thebes, Syout, and the 
oasis of Ammon. The Kennous take their flocks and herds into the temple with them ; and if the wandering 
Arabs venture an attack, they defend themselves successfully : this explains the condition of the sculptures, 
which, in certain parts, are blackened and injured by the smoke of the fires lighted near them. The country 
around is sandy and barren down to the very banks of the river ; the soil is of a ferruginous sandstone; but 
senna grows in great abundanée at some little distance, and is its only produce ; in the neighbouring desert, 
which is full of onyx, cornelian, and agate stones, the heat is intolerable. It is really astonishing that, in places 
so sterile, men should have executed monuments of such magnificence. 

These temples are excavated in a mountain called Djebel Ebsamboul *; the smaller of the two almost 
touches the bank of the river, the other is at some distance. The first traveller who saw Ebsamboul was the 
chevalier Drovetti, consul-general of France in Egypt, a distinguished gentleman, to whom archaiological 
science and civilisation are equally indebted. He was accompanied by M. F. Cailliaud, who has since published: 
his travels in Egypt and Nubia. Neither the love of gold nor their previous engagements could induce the 
superstitious inhabitants to admit the travellers into the great temple, as they were convinced that some 

‚ dreadful calamity would befall them, if the temple were once opened to the Christians. This was in the month 
of March, 1816. A year after, Belzoni was more successful: under the direction of Mr. Salt, he had the 
rubbish cleared away from the entrance, and made his way into the sanctuary. Не was also the first that gave 
a drawing on a large scale of the external appearance of Ebsamboul. Though very imperfect, it gives us a 
noble idea of the monument. Other French artists and travellers followed him soon after : Messrs. Huyot 
and Gau, architects; Rifaud, Cailliaud, Linant; thus continuing in Nubia the labours performed by French 
enterprise in Egypt at the close of the last century. Among Ше English travellers who have visited Ebsamboul 
we must more partieularly mention Lord Prudhoe, Major Felix, Mr. Hay, who expended a large sum in 
clearing the front of the temple, and Sir G. Wilkinson : but none of them have explored the country with so 
much care and success as Messrs. Champollion the Younger and Rosellini, with their zealous fellow-travellers 
Messrs. Ribent, N. Lhote, and S. Cherubini, who were sent by France and Tuscany, in 1828, to cones the 
discoveries of the Egyptian scientific commission. Without pretending to give a complete list of the travellers 
who have explored Ebsamboul, we will further mention Baron Ruppell, with Messrs. Cadalvene and Breuvery š 
and lastly, M. Horeau, architect. It is to be regretted that M. Huyot has not yet published the fine drawings 
he made at Ebsamboul. M. Gau has given the fullest developement of the architeeture and external views, 


Ber 


* Champollion the Younger, in his Lettres d'Égypte el de Nubie, states that this temple was dedicated to the Egyptian 
Venus (Athor) by Noufré-Arri , wife of Rhamses the Great. ” 
2 Djebel signifies mountain. 
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the south, and of which a part may be seen on, the margin of 
lane to thelength of 88 feet and to the height of 39 feet, 
then six deep and lofty niches were excavated, leaving 
d with the utmost finish into figures of a grave 
artists began a work no less gigantic; they 


M. Horeau, an artist no less able to 
e lay before the reader educed to a smaller scale, they 
architecture 


e a perfect i 


The drawings we her 
delineate the peculiarities of Egyptian 
contain every detail necessary to БІЎ | 
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respect to the second monu 
the drawing). The rock wa nans e 
i i as most of the Egyptian Pylones 
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d imposing style. After this the Nubian or Egyptia : ne К ano 
e hock an 75 feet, а pronaos (e), (see Plan and ec ‚fig. 1 and 2,) 
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i ing rock to the depth of mor | А = 115 
m 5 In sanctuary (0) and finally, two other small chambers, one at each extremity of the cella (h). 
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d nus Eh : 4 pronaos instead of being columns, are large square pillars somew hat E resting on 
г MEMO) 0 [ à | : | Y | 

ээ ea crowned by 4 0 00s head sculptured in relievo, as at Denderah and Thebes, in the temple on 
а socle and crow pm 1 

the left bank *. The length of the cella, or greatest width of the monument, is 52 feet 


: ІП сіу a р rate idea of the exterior of the monument and its imposing 
Тһе view of the front will give the reader an accurate idea a ӨМ al 5 
inted basso-relievos, In à good style and аМу executed, а of 


decoration. The interior is covered with pa! ри: 000% гс М 79 
which seem to be religious subjects, or offerings, either to the prineipal divinity, Athor, or to gods worshipped 
in the same temple. 
- Те sanctuary is sculptured 
it contain, however, any historical, civ 
temple they are given with profusion. 


oglyphies like every other part of the monument. 1f 
il, or military subjects, we have no drawings of them ; in the great- 
All the ornaments are well preserved, but a little smoked, as we have 
already remarked; the ceiling is painted blue, and surrounded by a border of three colours. | 

M. Gau, the clever artist who has entered most fully into the details of this temple, compares its front to 

that of the pylones, and considers it the type of that species of construction : ай that can be said, however, 
is, that the front is cut with the same slope as the pylones, and that the deep niches containing the colossal 
statues, correspond to a certain extent with each of the recesses of the pylones, where a triumphal mast was 
sometimes erected. The six colossal figures just mentioned, three on each side of the doorway, consist of a 
- female figure placed between two male figures, all from 33 to 36 feet in height, including the head dress; 
the execution is excellent, especially in the physiognomy ; and the shape of the bodies is by no means defi- 
cient in elegance. Two little figures (twice the natural size however) stand by the side of each colosse ; 
several travellers suppose them to represent the sons and daughters of these gigantic personages, but we 
cannot admit this opinion without further information. 

It can scarcely be doubted that the temple was consecrated to the goddess Athor, when we consider the 
subjects represented in the sanctuary. Between two pilasters crowned with a woman's head, as at Tentyris, 
Thebes, etc., there is a projecting relievo ?, representing the sacred heifer, whose hide reaches to the ground : 
this is the emblem of Athor, the Egyptian Venus. The female figure, sculptured in front of this image, ap- 
pears covered and almost clothed by the hide ; but the defaced condition of the sculpture renders it im- 
а ги ши gels of the composition ; the work is also very slight and delicate. 
a М son amis OF O ШОО) worshipped in this temple, as the difíicult study of Egyptian mythology 
18 continually undergoing modification as successive discoveries throw more light on the subjeet With Oed 
to the antiquity of the monument, if the legends have been correctly poa. and if we сой ОН only the 
сега ато Ше iyo temples of Ebsamboul, we cannot consider it anterior to Rlamses the 

> ) ame is found on the medallions; there is, besides, a long series of painted sculp- 


and ornamented with hier 


- tures representing the military actions which belong to the reign of this conqueror : we shall speak of them 
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to Болон But the monument upon which we аге now engaged seems of the same epoch, and appears 
presented b Nod. ie мо public Worship, as all the subjects consist of offerings to the gods, 
pr y gyplian king, and a figure richly dressed, which is supposed to be intended for the queen. 
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SPEOS OF ATHOR AT EBSAMBOUL. 
| (See the work of М. Gau, and others). Itm 
| апа Interesting; unfortunately, travellers ha 
think they have discovered any. It may be 
unfavourable to this, as it absorbs all the 
as the richness of its historical and ethnogr. 
ders of Thebes. The beauty of the fr í 


attached to the monument 
nutely 1. 


ay be, that the coloured cieling contains subjects more diversified 
ve either not copied or not published them : nor have we reason to 
observed that the near neighbourhood of the great temple has been 
admiration of travellers, on account of its colossal statues, as well 
aphic paintings, that will almost bear a comparison with the won- 
| ont ofthe little temple, however, is a sufficient proof of theimportance 
by its founders, and ought to engage future visiters to study all its parts mi- 


W. Ч 7 сәре : a 
ehavenowtoa Ppreciate the merit of the little temple of Ebsamboul as a work of art, examined with respect 


1115 тесіп, E well as its execution and decoration. To render this eritique useful and com- 
ee 0 lay down the general prineiples of Egyptian art, to bring forward examples 
1 the chefs-d'œuvre of this architecture, and then to compare the monument of Ebsamboul with those 
various types; to do all this would compel us to exceed the limits prescribed to our work ; we shall, therefore, 
give it in a synopsis of the study of art in Egypt, viewed in its various branches. We shall therein consider 
the architecture of the banks of the Nile in its two grand divisions : the edifices reared on the soil, and those 
dug in the bowels of the mountain, which are, perhaps, inferior to the other only in a mechanical point of 
view. In this general Synopsis we shall mark the peculiar characteristics of subterranean architecture, show 
a ils probable origin, and point out the place it should hold in the history of art. There also we shall ex- 
plain the denomination speos and hemi-speos, applied to monuments cut in the rock wholly or in part only, 
and concealed from the light of day. For the present we will merely compare the little temple with some 
others of the samekind. As in most of the hypogea of Thebes, the supports are not cut into columns, but into 
Square pillars. The fact that solidity was indispensable, would be sufficient to explain this preference; in the ` 
present instance, however, the cubic figure of the die surmounting the female masque of the goddess Athor, 
called for the form of the square pillar; it is true that at Denderah, and elsewhere, this motive has not prevented 
the inferior part of the support from receiving the columnar form. The same reason of solidity will explain 


' To the information given above, we will add the following extract from M. Ch. Lenormand's Esquisse de la basse Nubie. 
“ Beyond Ibrim, the Premmis of the Ancients, the names of the Greek and Roman Sovereigns are never met with. The 

“ Pharoahs alone extended the limits of their empire beyond this place ; neither of their capitals perhaps ever contained so 

“ gigantic a conception as the grand speos of Ebsamboul.— About a day's journey above Ibrim, the mountains draw down 

“ so near 10 the left bank as barely to leave a passage along the sandstone rocks which rise perpendicularly from theriver. In 

** this direction, the sands seem to be driven with greater violence over the summits of the rocks, and finding a passage through 

“ а deep ravine, they gather and form a jetty, which the incessant washing of the waves is powerless to remove. Were it not for 
this drifting of the sands, it is manifest that there would be ап open space of considerable extent, very little above the level 
“ of the river, and completely surrounded by lofty natural-walls. Great mounds of unburnt brick also isolated this spot, and 
prevented its being blocked up with sand from the west. Above the level may be seen the tops of fallen masses of this 
immense counterfort, which, when no longer kept in repair, became too weak to hold up the weight it had borne for cen- 
““ turies. From this spot, following the direction of the stream, the rock is almost vertical, and runs parallel with the river. 
** On this compaet mass, and more than twenty-five feet above the water, extends a facade entirely hewn out of the rock, and 
‘ decorated with six colosses, which stand out in alto-relievo on the ground that supports them. Instead of eutting the 
“ surface of the rock to one uniform plane, large projecting masses are left between the colosses, which follow the general 
“ direction of the almost imperceptible slope of the mountain, and thus give the facade an aspect quite inexplicable at first sight 

“ The colosses, which represent Sesostris and queen Noufre-Arri, his wife, are remarkable for ease and truth of execution ; 
“ Ше body of the female figures especially has all the exquisite reality of nature. The intervention of a new personage 
** jn one of the monuments so numerous in this reign, gives it a place apart from the rest; its interest increases on further 
“ examination, when we ascertain it to be a monument reared by conjugal love in honour of a king whose constant and devoted 
с affection for his wife was celebrated by all antiquity. This is not the proper place to enter into the details, sometimes 
touching, always ingenious, of this species of anticipatory apotheosis, the minutest vestige of which the wasting hand of 
“ time has left uninjured. Besides the pleasure of possessing an exact and graceful portrait of a princess famous for her beauty 
some three thousand years ago, what an inestimable treasure is a monument in which every thing appears so carefully 
“ adapted to the desired end; in which the softest colours, the most finished sculpture are applied to subjects so judiciously 
selected and so well calculated to convey the one prolific idea which predominates throughout! This elegant speos, beside the 
** vast hypogæum of Ebsamboul, has a peculiar interest of its own, and T really believe that Т felt more pleasure in reposing 
“ myself there after the tumultuous emotions which the neighbouring monument had excited, than when T first beheld it 
“ with the distraction produced by a single glance at those heads reared above the sand, like so many repetitions of Poussin's 


“ Polyphemus. " (Revue francaise, novembre 1829.) 
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TOMB OF NARSHI-RUSTAM. 


ABOUT four miles fr Jm; : DE 
our miles from Shilminar, and twelye leagues from Shiraz, stands a rock of whitish marble, whose 


sides are perpendicular, and its height about 900 (English) feet. On the face of this rock may be seen the 
NT 705 царе now called Takhti-Rustam, or the Throne of Rustam, Kabrestani Guiauran, or the 
2 ers, but more commonly, Nakshi-Rustam, or the Statue of Rustam. The inhabitants of 
Ше country have adopted this last name, from the belief that the sculptures on the rock represent the singular 
combats and great martial feats of Rustam, the most illustrious hero of the fabulous times of Persian history. 

' [he monuments of Nakshi-Rustam belong to two perfectly distinct epochs; some are anterior to the expedi- 
Поп of Alexander, others only of the times of the Sassanide kings. The former consist of four tombs excavated 
in the rock at about 60 feet from the ground. They are all ornamented on the outside with sculptures in 
relief, cut out of the rock. Опе of these tombs, the front of which is covered with cuneiform characters, is, 
if we may adopt the conjecture of Sir Robert Ker Porter, the burial-place of Darius, the son of Hystaspes.' We 
certainly do learn from the Persica of Ctesias, that the tomb of Darius was excavated in a rock, and that ihe 
only way of reaching it was with ropes and pullies;* but this one point of resemblance is not sufficient to 
prove the identity of the monument, and the learned traveller omitted to copy the inscriptions, which might 
have afforded an explanation of this interesting question; for the import of the cuneiform characters composing 
the names of the principal Persian monarchs is now well known.’ But for what reason were these tombs 
excavated in the rock, and at such а height? What particular reasons are there to suppose them intended for 
kings? To answer these questions, we must enter into some details respecting such customs of Zoroaster's 
followers as relate to the dead. 

At an early period, the Magi exposed the bodies to be devoured by wild beasts, and the Ghebers of the pre- 
sent day, the descendants of the Magi, still retain this practice, with some slight modifications. In Persia, and 
especially in India, where they inhabit the cities of Bombay, Surat, Nausari, and many more, they carry the 
corpse to a building called Dakhmeh, erected at a considerable distance from any habitation. "This Dakhmeh 
is a kind of round tower, larger or smaller according to the number of bodies intended to be exposed therein. 
Those which M. Anquetil saw at Surat were 30 yards in diameter. On the platform or terrace, which is near the 
summit of the building, a number of boxes are placed, of different sizes for men, women, and children. The 
floor of this terrace slopes towards the centre, where there is a hole, or kind of well, to carry off the water. 
On this platform the Ghebers expose their dead, merely covering them with a linen cloth, which is imme- 
diately torn off by the ravens, vultures, and other birds of prey, which are always found in great numbers in 
the neighbourhood of a Dakhmeh. Тһе flesh is soon stripped off, and nothing left but the bones, which are 
thrown down the well, at the half-yearly cleansing of the Dakhmeh. 

The kings of Persia, at the epoch when they professed the doctrines of the Magi, were an exception to the 
general rule; their bodies were not abandoned to either wild beasts or birds of prey ; but it was not lawful 
to bury or burn them, for fear of defiling the elements of Earth or Fire, which Zoroaster has commanded to be 
preserved pure. There can be no doubt that these were the reasons for which the tombs of the ancient kings 
were always excavated in the rock, or built of stone, like the square tower, ten stories high, in which the body 
of Cyrus was deposited at Pasargade. The entrance to these tombs, which was always very narrow and elosed 


* This prince ascended the throne in the year 522 before Christ. 

^ We here give the passage of Ctesias, as preserved by Photius. ‘ Darius ordered bis tomb to be made in the mountain with 
two tops. When it was finished, he was anxious to see it, but was dissuaded by the Chaldeans, as well as by his father and 
mother. The latter, however, determined to gratify their own curiosity, and lost their life in the attempt. "Тһе priests, who were 
drawing them up, were so much terrified by the appearance of serpents, that they let go the ropes, and the prince and princess 
were killed by the fall. This accident was a severe affliction for Darius. Не ordered all the persons employed to draw them up 
to be decapitated." 

3 The successive discoveries of several orientalists have furnished us with a cuneiform alphabet of thirty-three groups, represent 
ing twenty-nine sounds. Twelve of them belong to M. Grotefend; three to M. Saint-Martin; two most important ones to 
M. Rask; and twelve to M. Eugene Burnouf. 8 

Whilst M. Burnouf was publishing in Paris, in 1836, his Mémoire sur deux inscriptions cunéiformes prés d'Hamadan, 
M. Lassen was printing at Bonn a work on the same subject, containing nearly the same results as those obtained. by the French 
orientalist. As we have not at hand the book of M. Lassen, we are unable to give further particulars of the discoveries made hy 
the learned professor. 
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from each other. These columns have plinths at the base which project a foot and a half beyond the level of 
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the entrance. The shafts are crowned with capitals representing two bulls’ heads, each with one horn. The 
0 . г 


ace between these two heads is filled with three square stones, laid one on another, the smallest bearing 
2 А Q 9 I 5 ° % ў 
immediately on the backs of the bulls. This capital supports an architrave without amy ornament, excepting 

The entrance to the tomb is placed between the two middle columns. 


a row of modillions on the outer edge. | Í a 

Under an architrave curved in front and ornamented with narrow fluting, is a false portal, perfectly corres- 

ponding in its proportions with the rest of the monument, and divided into four compartments, the last of 
o 


which is in a dilapidated state, owing, if we may judge by appearances, to the destructive means adopted by 
the persons who violated the tombs; for the right entrance is just under this false portal, and forms a 
square of 4 feet 6 inches in height. The width of the second story is 53 feet. 

The upper story, which stands above the tomb, contains all the sculptures found on the monument. We 

first see two rows of fourteen figures, not unlike caryatides, and placed опе over the other. These figures 
having their arms raised, support two beautiful cornices ; they all wear the same garment, a kind of short 
tunic, fastened by a girdle, from which, іп some instances, a short poniard is suspended, borne on the right 
thigh. All the personages are bareheaded, and their thick hair has very much the appearance of a wig. On 
each side of the building is a pilaster of a very remarkable form. The base is like an urn, over which is a lion's 
leg, with a paw armed with enormous claws; the third part is columnar with horizontal fluting half way up. 
Lastly, the fourth part represents a bull's head with one horn in the middle of the forehead for its only orna- 
ment. The backs of these bulls join the upper part of the cornice. Above these sculptures is a pedestal with 
three steps, on which is a figure clothed with an ample robe down to the feet. In his left hand he holds а bow 
of immense size and difficult to bend, a symbol of strength and courage; his right arm is partially extended, 
and his right hand quite open. Не wears bracelets, and is bareheaded ; his bushy hair is carefully arranged, 
and his beard reaches to his breast: it is the image of the deceased king. Before this figure stands another 
pedestal, also with three steps, on which is an altar with sacred fire. Above, and to the right of the altar, isa 
globe, generally supposed to be the emblem of thesun. Between the altar and the personage just described, 
but on a higher ground, is a figure floating in the air, with a robe resembling that worn by the other one. His 
hair and beard are arranged the same, but his head bears a round fluted crown. Instead of a bow, he holds 
a massive ring in his left hand ; his right is raised and open. Round his body is a garland with an ornament 
resembling wings, from which two ends of a sash appear to proceed. This figure represents what the Zen- 
davesta calls a ferouher. 

According to Zoroaster's religion, all rational beings, men or genii, produced by Ormuzd, the first secondary 
prineiple of good, are intimately connected during their life to an immaterial substance known by the name 
of ferouher, of which animals do not partake. Тһе ferouher is distinct from the understanding and other 
faeulties of thesoul. M. Anquetil considers it the principle of sensation. ‘Lhe ferouhers existed long before the 
creation of men. They unite with the body at the moment of birth, and remain with it till death. They com- 
bat the evil genii, ‚Ihe creatures of Ahriman, the principle of evil. After death, each of the material prin- 
ciples of the human body is immediately reunited to the element from which it proceeded; air rejoins air ; 
оон ‚and fire to fire : but the soul, the understanding, and the judgment 

J 8 same being, which is punished or rewarded according to the deeds 
done in the body. ра id 

There can be no doubt that the figure in question is a ferouher; but whether it represents the ferouher of 
the king or of Ormuzd himself, is-a point which M. Heeren has not ventured to de. The mean 
between the two figures makes him incline to the former opinion; but as the tiara 10 e the 351015 of 
sovereignty, could not belong to the ferouher of a deceased king, this learned orientalist is of opinion that 
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the feronher represented may be that of Ormuzd 


all the followers of Zoroaster. 
The monument just described is placed in a recess cut in the r 
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edie нь E x a with three figures placed one above the other; those on the left of 
ar a ator, are armed with spears, cl i г ik ror 

pedestal, and have, over Шей. ns. pears, clothed in garments like that worn by the figure on the 


Ç caps in the form of the crown observed 0 i ith 1 
mie n с Dri ка n the ferouher's head, with the 
single exception that they are not fluted. To the right of the altar and of the spectator are figures of a 


thf, thy at y e ee ле a 

Sir Robert Ker Porter being drawn up with avy 15 3 i E 15 1080 bite 
blackened all over by the BUG of lamps or fires E Ere = Ба О s 10555 : Ke found sani оцон 
Were ine valle eee ene Даў ласа vithout среди to admit light or air. At the farther end 
4 esses or niches; occupying the whole length of the chamber. Each of them was closed 
by a stone, which had been broken at the corner. On bringing a light to the place, Sir Robert discovered that 
these excavations, intended to receive bodies, were quite empty. The cavity of the whole tomb is 34 feet in 
depth, and 9 iu height. Each opening, destined for a corpse, is also 9 feet from the top of the arch to the 
са of the ша The dimensions of the niche аге 8 feet 3 inches for the depth, by 5 feet wide, and 4 feet 
4 inches high. Тһе remaining portion is comprised in the basement to the arches. The open space in this 
room, from the niches to the door, is about 5 feet. The entrance to the tomb was formerly closed by one or 
more blocks of marble, and the holes for the pivots on which they turned may still be seen. 

We will now give a summary description of the monuments of the Sassanide epoch, that the reader may be 
able to form an exact idea of the whole excavations and sculptures of Nakshi-Rustam. 

The monuments of the Sassanide epoch are composed solely of basso-relievos, and placed considerably lower 
than thetombs ; some of them are even found half concealed by the earth and sand, which, in so great a lapse of 
time, have gathered round the foot of the rock. They form six immense basso-relievos cut in therock. The 
first represents two figures, one of whom is offering to the other a ring adorned with fillets, which those who 
have studied the subject agree to call the royal diadem, the emblem of sovereign power. Sir Robert Ker Porter 
discovers in this scene king Bahramgour* admitting his queen to share the sovereign authority with him. 
This explanation appears to be the right one, and whatever may be the opinion of M. Hoeck, it is certain that 
one of the two personages is a woman ; Sir Roberts drawing leaves no doubt on this point. The second and 
fourth basso-relievos represent two warriors on horseback fighting with lanees. Sir Robert Ker Porter sup- 
poses these to represent Bahramgour fighting against a king of Turkestan, whom he vanquishes. No plausible 
reason is alleged in support of this conjecture, which is, at best, but very doubtful. The third basso-relievo 
shows us a Persian king on horseback, with his left hand on the hilt of his sword, and with his right holding 
the joined hands of a figure which stands before him ; whilst another is kneeling ши Ше king. Mr. „Мопс 
conjectures this group to represent Sapor's triumph over the emperor Кас (А.р. 260), 0 this B 
tion by the talented author of Hadji Baba is now universally admitted. Ше fifth Bee пети шоог 5 SG 
prineipal personages, in the same attitude as the two first mentioned. This scame may represent Ardeshir, 

1 “по his crown fr Ardavan. the last king of the Parthians. The sixth and last sculpture, 
son of Babee, taking his crown from Ardavan, | ng Е pulpit or gallery, delivering DO ЛИ 
placed to the north-west, exhibits a king seated in a kind of pulpi gallery, 5 , 


surrounded wilh various figures. 


The two sash ends represent the costi, a girdle worn by 


ock. The four exterior surfaces, those of 


d never take it off, night or day. This girdle, commonly made of wool or 
must go twice round the body at least. Young men are bound to assume 
for the first time is celebrated by great rejoicings. 


‚ The Ghebers wear the costi over their shirt, an 
camel's hair, is composed of seventy-two threads, and 
the costi at the age of fifteen, and the day when it is put on 

? See Plate, fig. 2. 

3 Bahramgour succeeded his father Y 

г Ardeshir is also called Arlaware or Arlawerwes. 


ezdeguerd, surnamed Alathim, the Wicked, A.D. 421. 
7 Не succeeded the Parthian kings A.D. 226. 
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RELIGIOUS EDIFICES. 


TEMPLE IN THE ISLE OF 6070, 


COMMONLY CALLED THE GIGANTEIA, OR THE GIANTS’ TOWER. 
Wz learn from the Bible and the tr 
the basis of all civilization; a 
various parts of our globe. 

The first sacrifices may be said to be 
of stone piled one on another, wer 
of any great event. 

These primitive altars, accor 
terials were near at hand, or 
may still be seen in India. 


aditions of the most ancient nations, th 


: ) at religious ideas have ever formed 
nd this fact is further confir 


med to us by the savage hordes which still exist in 


almost coeval with the ereation ; mounds, or artificial tumuli, and blocks 
€ the rude altars that received the first offerings, or perpetuated the тибтогу 


ding to Holy Writ, were made of unhewn stones without mortar, when such ma- 
of turf and earth in plains and deserts where nothing more solid could be found, 


In Asia Minor, at Heliopolis, a place famous for the worship of the sun and of the 
great star-god of the Syrians, Lucian mentions a throne or altar of Ше sun, consisting of four stones rudely 


arranged in the shape of a table. At Ortosia, in Syria, there is a similar construction in the middle of an un- 
covered enclosure, formed by rows of stones. Artemidorus, as quoted by Strabo, informs us that, in 
Africa, near Carthage, the god Melkart, or the Phenician Hercules, whose worship had been imported from 
Tyre, was propitiated on stones, three or four in number, laid one on the other. This rude style of building, 
as seen in the primeval altars and the sacred enclosures round them, after becoming general in Asia and 
Africa, passed into Europe, especially into the northern countries, where all these productions of inci- 
pient civilization are known by the name of Celtic or Druidical monuments. Many instances of similar erections 
are found in America, a proof of the great analogy existing between all nations when first entering on the 
career of art. 

Asia, then, the cradle of the most ancient religions, appears to have originated these primitive structures. 
If we follow the Phenicians westward along the Mediterranean, which they were the first to explore, we shall see 
them carrying their religion into Greece, Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, and the Balearic Islands, countries where we 
still find some of those rude monuments designated as Pelasgian, and which are generally supposed to have 
been erected by them. й ач : 

The most important of the saered buildings which they have left on pus western coasts is one ў hieh ШЫ for 
some years been best known by the name of the Giganteia, or the Giants Tower, situated n the E оеш 
Sciagra, in the small island of Gozo, near Malta; the plans and sections of T солу кы 
the authority of Count Marmora, аге extracted from the New Annals of Ше Archeologi 1 tome, 
for the year 1836. d В, pl. u.), each composed of five rather irregular semicircles, 

The building consists of two temples (А an |. " : Be le respectively tbe doors ва Qo en DE 
communicating with a naye which forna Ше A а m y cones of blocks of large dimensions and irregular 
temples (С and D) open on a common front, The maen 185 which are calcareous cnd нов О ДАЙ 
forms, laid on end and lengthwise alternately. Тһе stones, М 


Р Я се LE + spot. 4 Ё : 
kind used in building, were obtained ол ша 1 on the inside with large slabs, some of which still remain 


гісі үегес і 
The walls appear to have been originally co step at the entrance of the larger temple consists of two 


ча: door А ` 1 
(Е); the floor was of the same material ; the Ihe interior arrangements of the edifice. The whole length of 


ана : сү with «24 
1115 temple (FG) is 901 


i ircular W the first (KL). 4 | 
Muda “l 5 1 a presents a number of stones standing upright, and forming a 
The first apsis, to the right on 9, 


1 пагу (see L, in the plan, Pl. rr., and 

‘hich are several steps leading to the sanctuary 8 дон Ye an 

sacred enclosure, in the centre of whic donce supported an iron palissade of the 
the general section, Pl. x, fig. 2). 


5 1 0 isible; this palissade, as well as the whole design of the 
same form, the places where tt was 12 


(N° 7.) 


i icircular, аш 
Тһе bottom step 18 semieir і 
4 being still v 


nd eGangotri. Funding by IKS. 


NUMENTS. 


: PELASGIAN MO 
of which we give drawings (Pl. п., 


ole of Paphos in Cyprus, 


R e tem 
sanctuary, bears great resemblance 10 th Ї 


i 'om anti edals. : “Есі Е Ще | 
fig. 1 and " Puy а "iM doo steps of equal height, separated by a hollow that was probably intended | 
10 : а: К шш those placed before the sanctuary in the temples of die Db on whieh it was | 
ek f d which even the priests were bound to pass without touching (а). At the bottom of 
not awful to set 1001; ап , formed of stones set on end and 


i ich i ` 7 "re flagstones stands a sacrarium (b) 

apsis, which is floored with large Наб > : ER ER у 

Са we, an arrangement resembling the figures on the coins of Paphos already mentioned. 
av 2 =D, . : y „Е 4 >a | ] 7133 > 

ni stood a conical stone, the divinily adored in that part of the temple, and w hich is 

alla р : Dar 44 Т а ~i = 

This stone is exactly like the statue of the Papbian Venus described by 


it was the emblem of the generating fire, of the Phallus or Lingam of the Hindoos. 
lain figures of sacred cones. | 

a niche formed by two upright stones, which seem to have been mutilated, | 
e seen on the Cyprus medals, and on an engraved stone 
the cone was ac- 


crossed by an architr 
Under this species of 
represented in РІ. п., fig. 3. 
Tacitus and Maximus Tyrius; 
The two medals of Cyprus con 

On each side of the sacrarium 18 
and perhaps originally terminated in a fork, as е АХ | | aps 
published by Visconti in his Clementine Museum, of which we give a drawing, Pl. п., lig. 4; 


companied hy two rudely sculptured heads, which may have been Phenician deities. 
Some of the stones in this apsis are covered with rude spiral ornaments (see Pl. II., fig. 5, 6, 7). Count Mar- 


mora seems to liave considered these spiral figures, which are repeated throughout the whole of the wall forming 
the front of the sanetuary, as religious emblems ; for our part, we conceive them to be intended merely for or- 
In the earliest periods of art, the spiral was of such common use in Egypt and Greece, for decorating 
monuments and vases ; it is so frequently found on Estrucan pottery, and even among savages, that we cannot 
consider it in any other light than one of the first attempts at embellishment common to all nations. In a mo- 
nument of so primilive a charaeter as this in the isle of Gozo, there is no ground for surprise on seeing orna- 
= mental sculpture so nearly on а level with rude arehitecture. 

In the apsis (K), opposite the one we have just deseribed, are the ruins of an altar of rather large dimensions, 
with a round shallow basin behind it (see Pl. I., fig. 1, and Pl. ır., fig. 3), which some antiquarians 
have supposed to be a fire-place ; but Count Marmora, with greater probability, thinks it was a labrum for | 
ablutions, especially of the feet; and in fact, in ancienttimes, the Eastern nalions never entered a temple, nor | 
do they even now, without taking off their shoes or sandals. Basins were therefore necessary to make the re- 
quisite ablutions ; and Moses himself placed, between the outer wall of the temple and the Holy of Holies, a 
brazen labrum for the use of worshipers. 

The second division of the temple is separated from the first by a thick wall lined with flags in a vertical 
position ; and as the floor is a little higher, there is a step at the door leading into this area from the preceding 
one. The whole space between the three apsides is paved with flags; the right side (I) is enclosed by a 

c parapet, at the end of which stands a cubical altar ; beyond this altar are a number of upright stones (0) stand- 
ing in parallel lines, and which seem to have been intended to support slabs for tables; behind these stones, 
MI 1 Dg oc ent es ot e 
ordinary size. These cakes are mentioned SET tin e 5 a being large enough to al (още: ot Ше 
process of making those which were offered to t 12995 | n крп n 
ац | to the queen of heaven and other strange gods. The eubical altar 
already described may have been used for offering them. 
~ wa Ше Ер P oA s 15 4, 1); Мин is a circular basin to hold water for 
10 forte on dien : $5. 0€ ore He pas put into the ovens (f, f); near this basin is a 
g which is sculptured a fish, which we give in its full size (Pl. xr., fig. 8); this fish i the emblem 
of the water and salt used іп the mysteries, and in that part of the | асця га 
The apsis (H), opposite the one just d к Ч йо ше temple in partieular. 
8 0 es ane В ы ео à онон o a singular form (0); it is en- 
apsis, a number of square compartments, equal in de T SN шая араа ШЕ 
» (see РІ. т., fig. 4, H). Count Marmora UM E 192 nn Иа» hove me реч у Gh бш 
plate (see Fig. 9), thinks they were ende for the 18 red 770 6 5 ош, which is represented in the 
nature, a usage which still prevails in the Bast; u : раса нелека nahe dem рио е оци E 
ЭС 0481, the courts of the mosques at Constantinople, for instance, are 


nament. 


> Jeremiah, ch. VIJ., у. 18. 
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The kind of masonry used in the Gigante 
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TEMPLE IN THE ISLE OF GOZO. 


frequented by a consi - у 
ОЛСОН 105 en number of pigeons. The medals of Paphos, and the carved stone published b 
155 m pue 1a these birds were commonly kept in the temple of this goddess i 
Be ee p te extremity of the temple, presents nothing but a few fragments of stones on 
? ost elevated of the whole building, as may be seen by the general section (РІ. r., fig. 2 
| ) у š I. „ fig. 2, 


G). The learned anti Ч 3 И Е 
а к Bre atue of the goddess of nature, or the Pheniciar ar Ї 
fice was dedicated. This hypothesis would go f — E M ar 


Gozo and that of Paphos dedicated to Venus uem Mes и пара а к ANS be st 
as it has many points of resemblance with that of Ast ] pwns perhaps ЕШШ НЫ а 
The second temple (В) ll 1 E => BS a 
destitute of Зарыг e e "2 p irs E ЫГ Y AN е 
as shown in the general section (DM) of this t Ён Pl и formed of ова ШОН ари 
seems 10 THEM hu the little apsis to th 500 : 5 TSE t ШІ Шол ane re 1 0 
nee аа n A e nig i in the second part of the building was used as a depository 

а : 5 5 jeeture which becomes still more probable when we observe that this 
apsis is closed in front by five large stones standing upright (l). 

The two temples of Gozo appear never to have had either ceilings or vaulted roof; they must have been 
hypethra, or open to the sky, like that of Venus at Paphos, and most of those consecrated to the divinities 
whose worship had any conuection with Sabeism. However this may be, Count Marmora observed, in the 
temple (A), a number of deep cireular holes in the floor, corresponding with as many upright stones having 
holes bored through them, like those given in Pl. ır., fig. 12, and 13. Не thinks the holes in the 
floor were used to set up masts, which supported a velum intended to shelter one part of the temple from 
the sun and rain, and that the holes in the upright stones were used as rings to fasten the cords required for 
this kind of tent. Mr. Münter mentions similar vertical and horizontal cavities in the temple of Paphos. The 
numerous holes in the vertical stones of the Giganteia, may be regarded as contrivances Гог suspending votive 
offerings, as the ancients always did against the walls of their temples, within and without. Fig. 14 is perhaps 
a representation of one of these offerings; the small size of this stone and its regular form would seem to in- 
dicate that it was brought from the outside. Itis difficult to explain the singular figure carved on it; Count 
Marmora was inclined to consider it a phallic emblem. It was found in the first right-hand apsis of the 
greater temple (A), along with a vase of rude workmanship. 

In the second plate, Fig. 9, we give a plan of the temple of Gozo, as published by Houel, whose drawing Was 
taken before the late excavations had shown its true form ; in this plan, the edifice is accompanied by a cir- 
cular enclosure, which is no longer in existence. Count Marmora thinks this 10 have been a (emenos con- 
secrated to Melkart, the Phenician Hercules, who was worshiped at Malta, and very possibly at Gozo, too. 
Three stones placed irregularly in the centre of this enclosure were most probably the altar of the god, like 
the one already mentioned at the beginning of this notice, in the quotation from Artemidorus's description of 
the worship of Hercules at Carthage. This circular enclosure, and another of which we give the plan, Pl. IL, 
fig. 10, are very much like the circles of stones attributed to the Celts or Gauls, which are still seen in France, 
England, Sweden and Norway ; like the present one; they consist of large stones standing on end, and sur- 


rounding a Space in the centre of which, on level ground, or the top of an artificial hill, rise altars, or dolmens, 


formed of three or four unhewn stones. 


In Fig. 11, we have a temple of the same kind, which still exists in the southern part of Malta. It stands on 


the top of a little hill called Gibbel-Schil, near the village of Krendi, and appears (0 belong to a later epoch 


than the temple of Gozo; as the greater part of the stones composing it are perfectly square and skilfully hewn, 


The position of this temple on an elevated spot, the conical stone still 


Thich is not the case at the Giganteia. Б 
5595 : 5 be regarded as two sanctuaries—every 


occupying its place in the centre of one of the two apsides, which may 


thing conspires to prove that both were devoted to the service of the same deity. 1 = 
dan inspection of the interior of this temple having sufficiently proved its saered destination and the eastern 
ісіп of 108 divinity worshiped therein, We will now examine its external construction. The whole temple 
origin ) | | eo юму 
1 5 the appearance of two half elliptical towers connected together, and having for their common base the 
1a 16 Q а 


wall in which ihe two doors of the naves open (C and D); this peeuliarity of its form has made the country 


people call it the Giants Tower. 


ia is shown in Pl. I., fig. 6; it consists of enormous stones, with large 
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||. PELASGIAN MONUMENTS. 


0 which may, be attributed to them), form, in conjunction wi 
0 "tlie north of Europe; the point of departure for the long series of edifices, 3 Ди 
eeture. 
her of these names is very appropri 
stent subsequent to that we have been examining in this article, in which the eirel 
e 


e of the workmen in laying tlie stones to form their walls. 
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THE RAILASA, OR 


AMONG the curious excay 


TEMPLE OF SIVA, AT ELLORA. 


ations of Ellora i 

^ ak 8 5 — some of which are чү 
, 

remarkable is the Kailasa, à monument dedi ted to Siv subterr 


deity, which the Indian nx E { a, intended to represent the heavenly abode of this 
ie per ا‎ n in the bosom of the Himalaya, beyond lake Mánaca; and, indeed, 
ХООЛ n Sua x ап tus monument to strike the imagination, and predispose it to that error 
ration E m ror в of man for those of God. European travellers cannot restrain their admi- 

y behold these venerable remains of antiquity; and are nowise surprised that the natives 
ee aculous power of genii. Such are the boldness of the undertaking, the felicity 

; the beauty of the plan, the richness of the details, the variety of the ornaments, that it is 


casy to conceive how an artless people, in their amazement at this wondrous work, can find no more satis- 
factory explanation of its origin than attributing it to the intervention of a artos being. 
шал give the plan of the Kailasa as taken on the spot, in 1794, by Mr. James Manley, ender the direction 
а ти 1 55 5 ш ihe sa volume of the Asiatic Researches. After the publication of this 
892855 S 7 m Di of Ellora, by Capt. W. H. Sykes, was read, in 1820, before the Literary 
2 . Memoirs, though agreeing on all important points, differ sometimes with respect 
to details and measures. The differences will be carefully noted when of sufficient importance to require it. 

This monument is not executed in the same manner as those which surround it, that is, by subterraneous 
excavation ; it is hewn out of the living rock, and completely detached from the mountain; and though its whole 
mass consists of one unjointed block, still it has the appearance of an edifice built stone by stone : it therefore 
forms a distinct category, usually called MONOLITHIC. 

The Kailas is justly regarded as the finest and most perfect of the monuments of Ellora; it is composed of 
three parts, cach very remarkable : the entrance pavilion with two wings forming a facade, the chapel of 
Nandi, and the grand temple. The portico is situated on the west side, that is, towards the declivity of the 
mountain. The rock out of which it has been cut is 47 feet high on this side; the height at the north-east 
angle is 104 feet, and 101 at the south-east angle. The excavations in their greatest length, from the foot of the 
hill, are 401 feet, and 247 (Sykes, 323) from the entrance pavilion (г). From the northern face of the moun- 
tain to the southern, the greatest breadth is 150 feet (S. 185). On the outside, the width is less; the area, in 
front of the monument, is 138 feet wide and 88 long. 
` The facade presents two projections on the right and left, and in the centre an entrance pavilion (see plan, 
No. 1.) ornamented with pilasters, between which stand gigantic figures. The entrance pavilion is composed 
of five rooms and surmounted by a storey which opens on the area by a window witha baleony, undoubtedly 
intended as a place for the musicians on solemn festivals. The five rooms of this pavilion are disposed three (2) 
in depth from the portal, and the two others laterally (3), both of which communicate with ше upper storey 
by a staircase (4). The three central apartments are decorated with sculptures, to the length of 42 feet; these 
serve as a passage, and lead to the inner court. From the two lateral TONE NE proceed to the upper storey, 
which brings us to a stone bridge (5) 20 feet by 18, having a parapet 3 feet 6 inches high. | 

From this bridge we look down into the inner court (6) on шешш and left. By a flight (7) of 7 ог SEEDS 
we then enter the chapel (8) of Nandi, the companion of the god Siva. This chapel forms a square, the side of 
which is 16 feet 3 inches long; the sides are covered with sculptures, and the interior is lighted by two win- 
dows (о) on the right and left, looking into the inner court. W e Lex the chapel by a s opposita the one 
by whieh we entered, and find another stone bridge (10) 21 feet by 23, and са this 59 lave à ven of the 
principal temple, the height of which, measured from the floor of the innen; cont is 90 feet & 100). 

The eyeis at first struck with the aspect of the portico (11) supported by two pillars in front, and деи 
by two pilasters. We then go up three steps, and enter a peristyle са ) surmounted 155 а REN 
Aic may be also reached from the inner court by two staircases of 36 staps; From: l is pss д; х hieh is 
(8 feet long, 15 wide, and 17 high, we go up four more steps, and by a door; 12: feet ea, 6 wide, 
guarded on either hand by gigantic statues, we enter the temple, the length of which is 61 feet (S. 66) and the 


aneous, and some isolated, the most 


ascribe their origin to the mir 


(No. 2.) 4 
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rrace, of which we shall speak immediately, it measures 
is supported by two rows of pillars, sixteen in 
ars in the middle are so placed as to present 
rge as the entrance door, 


breadth 55. From the door at the extremity of the te 
103 feet 6 inches. The cieling, 17 feet 10 inches high, 
number, and two rows of pilasters, twenty in number ; the pill 
the appearance of a Greek cross. The two branches of the cross lead to two doors as la ) 
which issue into two lateral porches (15) 34 feet 10 inches high by 15 feet 5 inches wide. The southern porch 
was formerly connected by a bridge, now in ruins, with the side of the mountain opposite, in which no doubt 
the apartments of the priests were excavated. The middle path from the gate of the temple leads to the 
sanctuary (17), Which is entered by ascending five steps, and contains the revered symbol of the reproduction 
of beings. Іп the intervals of the pilasters, are magnificent sculptures, and the cieling, covered with a coat 
of the stucco called (choúrna, still retains the trace of paintings which neither time nor the fires of Aureng- 


Zeb have been able entirely to efface. 
At the further end of the temple, on the right and left of the sanctuary, are two little doors opening upon 


hich runs round the sanctuary, and communicates with five square chapels (20), of unequal 
es, three behind the sanctuary, and one on each side. The three at the end are ornamented 
he summit of the temple round which the chapels are grouped, 


a terrace (19), W 
size, forming projectur 
with numerous mythological sculptures. T 
terminates in a kind of dome of a pyramidal form, over which the genius of the Hindoo artists has scattered 


an astonishing profusion of decorations and ornaments of various kinds. From the pavement of the terrace, 
the height of the grand temple is 50 feet. 

Let us now descend into the court (6): that surrounds the monument. Over against the bridge (5), 
which joins the entrance pavilion to the chapel of Nandi (8), stand two gigantic elephants (21), one on either 
side, which seem placed there as the two chiefs of the elephants sculptured on the basement of the temple, 
and which seem to support it in the same manner as, in the Indian mythology, the divine elephants bear up 
the world. 

Behind, {1 feet from the chapel of Nandi, exactly facing the lateral windows (9), rise two obelisks, one on 
either side, which were probably surmounted by a lion. They are 36 feet high ; the side of the base is 11 feet, 
but is reduced to 7 above the capital. 
num ши > аин Ще О; under Ше bridge leading to the 
19 8 eee S аа а = ance, against the western basement of this chapel, a large 

i ) g s Lakshmi, ated on the sacred lotus floating on the water. Two elephants 
rise on either side to empty the vase of ablution on the head of the divinity ; lower down, two other elephant 
bedecked with their bells, are engaged in filling each of them a vase. To the right and left are t su ex 
L 0 the tutelary gods of Lakshmi, each with four arms. У 3 

Ше wonders to be seen in the Kailasa are Г ў et is surr : 
of several storeys. The northern side, from ihe о 15 rs 51 0 ee 
Pillars and pilasters. The most remarkable of these excavations is on the оо (98) pre Rony 
porch of the grand temple: it is known by the name of Рага-Гапка 15 112 ХОЛ NM 
twenty-seven steps. The entrance is 7 feet 7 incl ig са N ). Щи шош ВОт 
Me заман : hes high by 3 feet 8 inches wide. This little temple, al 

та god Siva, extends 70 feet 7 inches in length by 61 feet 9 inches in width ; i 1 [d 115 
feet 6 inches. The sanctuary is 26 feet in depth by39 in width This temple, i ана ын а сэн 
on huge pillars, and ornamented with magnificent Кш ; Шера 5 ve 5 S 
only are visible, are blackened with smoke. Ru OM а проку реті 

Descending from this temple, we enter г і 
the eastern side, supported e я Шо шы 15 ыг Ша Ти со јаше хий 

eleven pillars. The sides of the pillars are 2 feet 91 inches an Ше шп tape процеа Бу 
with each pillar are filled up with subjeets from the Indian шуй ol Эг Ч 10 e e e bee 
of Pantheon to the imagination of the devout Indian. The no Dan and this immense cloister offers a sort 
long; thegallery at the end is 186 feet 6 inches 1995 i > шоо and southern sides are 117 feet 8 inches 
14 feet 8 inches. In some places the rock projeetsfrom 7 99 991 width of this gallery is 13 feet, and the height 
observe the absence of three pillars, which are said to have 1 от SEE ne 
И оро that the huge паве would Сн, сай пра още мэ broken down by order of Aureng-Zeb, with 
е ZED weradrustrated e estan: ani est the impotence of the Indian god. The hopes 
over the tyrant’s rage. Further on, the southern si Si Bre not todeclare that their god had triumphed 
or less importance : the one nearest the entrance pavilion 6 70 presents several exeavations (26) of greater 

ers the peculiarity of an arched roof. From this 
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THE KAILAS 
: a : AA 
side there was a communication with the M T ELLORA. 
This bridge ended on a second storey where tw а 
known by the appellation of Lansa. On the ШІН 1 
o 


to a second storey, which contains three chambers 


The engraving represents this sid $c 
masses which compose the entire . a 1 Ше left, we sce the southern face of the three great 
of the second storey, the bridge leading to the 19 2x have a part of the entrance pavilion ; then, on the level 
presents the basso-relievo of Fake mple of Nandi, the lower part of which, under the bridge, 
absolutely covered with sculptures : Herma En не ckape of Aandi, sr th css te 
ai ; 5 » г bridge communicating wi 9 
p 5 wise шах Ei Ш masked by the obelisk on 12 right, И ив 
ен 811019 4: Ес | : comes the grand temple, which constitutes the third division of this curious monu- 
шэг | ich rests on the backs of elephants sculptured beneath it; a little further on, lie the 
LODS of the bridge which led to the two chambers called Lansä, situated in the On flank of the moun- 
tain ; in short, our point of view allows us to distinguish the summits of the several parts of the grand temple 
and of the lateral chapels, which summits greatly resemble arches with roofs in an inflated shape t 
the end, is seen а part of the mythological gallery, lacking the three pillars destroyed by ea O Auer 


Zeb, and to the right the reader may observe the southern face of the mountain in which the artist made 
his excavations. 


AS grand temple by means of a stone bridge. 
= ds are cut out, one of which is 60 feet long and is 
and side of the first storey is a staircase of 24 steps, leading 


Having completed our description, we will endeavour to account for the feeling of admiration that seizes the 
spectator. What can it be which thus strikes the mind and fills it with ecstasy? It is not the height of the mo- 
nument : its forms are heavy, and flat; it is not the extreme regularity of the lines : the unevenness of the 
ground has in some instances done violence to the principles of art; it is not variety of design, as every thing 
affects a square figure; it is not the number of ornaments, for they аге too profusely lavished. But it is that the 
vast ensemble of the performance bears witness to the power of man, and gives birth to a just feeling of pride 
in the spectator of these almost superhuman efforts. He applauds the genius of the artist who commanded the 
stoney mass to square itself into chapels and pillars, to emboss itself in sculptures, to part asunder, and open 
into spacious halls and porticoes. The rock was obedient to his word, and the sovereign intelligence of man 
shines in every part, whatever imperfections we may discover on criticizing it as a work ofart. The unifor- 
mity of the lines is calculated to diffuse a religious calm over the mind; the variety of the ornaments distracts 
and agitates it. If the low cielings do not raise it to its god, it would seem that in weighing upon it, they 
make the presence of the deity more acutely sensible. A single being under multifarious forms is the grand 
mystery of the Indian religion, and this mystery is ina manner exemplified by this monument, which com- 
bines with its systematic unity so great a multiplicity of details. Whatever the thought of its author may have 
been, the hardihood of the undertaking, the skill shown in its arrangement, the spinit of its execution; surprise, 
delight, and enchant the beholder. Such has been the effect produced even on European travellers, that they 
all agree in saying it must be seen to be appreciated. с ius вайне катка 

Those who аге unwilling to believe in the spontaneous efforts of Indian genius, fino me а puan e we 
in these works, and even go so far as to recognize the stamp of Greeian art. Be а зар ме 
decorate the second storey of the entrance pavilion, appear to them a pee” ireece. ES А N 155 
knowledged that the Indian artists, if they drew their inspirations froma ща 1 P Ч 1 
their national ideas. In every performance there is something which betrays the sc n Uu. MS СА 

N 6 ani uments of India every thing is purely Indian і the conception and exe- 
drew his principles ; and in ще = is idle to point out the pillars, capitals, friezes, pediments, festoons, 
cution, the principal and ee E dis 1 evidences of an advanced state of art; but admit imi- 
cornices, with all the riches of e EU here are native beauties. It will be futile to instance 
tation, and explain those stiff heavy square Sa 1915 of which, it is said, surpass for grace and delicacy all 
the correetness and precision of the шалан 115 0 5 in 7 and then eonceive, in connection 
that the Grecian chisel has produced ; au ын of the majority of the figures. The truth is, we are compelleds. 
with these qualities, the unclassical пи Ч the qualities and defects of his land; that he worked for his 
to confess that the artist was an Indian, with a Ч 


scence, and drew his inspiration from the grand spectacle of nature 


QUO Si MN pute 1 үс of her poets, from the marvellous fictions of a truly gitar 
шамлан 2 1 11 he cherished in his heart. Andfor models, what need had he to quit his coun- 
logy, and from the religiou 


i ic 3 e TE 
imälaya with ils granite py ramids, its erystal peaks, and its pl turesque Чата of rocks? 
iry? Had he not her Himalaya Wi 1 8 
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s mysterious grottocs and stately Ve 110 oe 12901 anise en 
аа quere 9 EE 19 1001 arad bn and copy. Indian art, therefore, 
dons! Set a pupil of the Grecian school uo CEOS these immense 
beg for a purer atmosphere, a temperate clime : w hereas 
a disciple of Phidias to represent in stone the prodigies 
he will prefer forms ever simple and chaste, and will shrink о a Ка 
PERS ids. The artist, whois Indian in genius and in heart, shall feel np reluctance = place two 
of extravagant depends a Ee lo whom he will give four arms, with the belief that the people must 
giants at the door Й a e in the ERE leading into the temple of Kailasa, he will place 

0 ў. Cà , у à : , т 
Ёо оо ES Bhavàni, with four arms ; on the other Ganesa, liis son, m pO Be 65 
chapel of Nandi will bear, on the western side, the representation oi Lakshmi e 1 ET 115 er 
elephants: pour on her head ; on the southern side will be carved thew hole on A А | à 5 я: d 

Ravana; with the hideous shape of the ape Hanuman; on the Doreen des the | 118 огу : g А | | 
the Pandous, in which are seen foot-soldiers, elephants, and chariots drawn by horses. From 5 еп Эг à 1e 
ceiling in the grand temple, the eye of Lakehmi will seem to follow the awe-struck devotee. Int he zu qud 
galleries at the end; the sculptor will exhibit all the persons venerated byche different sects; Brahmä; Vishnu, 
BN Krishna, and their various Avataras (inearnations), thus proving, by a sort of speaking on the famous 
precept of universal tolerance given by Bhagavat-Gitä, and teaching pilgrims that their sev eral modes of 
worship аге to be blended: in the adoration of onc only god, under a variety of forms. Krishna has said : 
“Those who faithfully. serve other gods than me, by'so doing, unwittingly worship me also. The sculptor 
expresses the same sentiment by assembling. in the same gallery; as if іі гап asylum of peace, the symbolical 
figures of the divine leaders under whose standards men may wage: war: 
The question of priority; however, would be easily decided, ik the Indian annals furnished us any infor- 
mation as to the origin of the monuments of Ellora. Sir Charles Malet relates two very different traditions 
respecting the king by whose orders these works were undertaken. The Musulmans attribute them to radja El, 
who lived about 900 years since.. The Indians date them as far back as Моц, who reigned in the Dwapará-youga, 
that is, above 7900 years ago. The Purdnas speak of ù king Ela, otherwise named Pourcuravas, who reigned 
during the first years of the Indian monarchy ; but we cannot reasonably adopt such an antiquity. The sculptures 
on themonument would give a direct contradiction to such preposterous pretensions. ‘The presence of Krishna 
and Ше Pandous among the personages represented, give us a date posterior to the great war described by the 
Mahabharata, and which probably took place from 1200 to 1000 years before our era. The worship of Krishna’ 
can hardly have been adopted till some considerable time after his death ¿and if we must admit that there are 
some Buddhic ſigures among the ‘sculptures, we shall be-obliged to come down to a date near our own era, 
to the time when the-influence of the Brahmins and of the reformers Weary of their yoke was nearly ba- 
lanced. An antiquity of 2000 years seems the most that сай be reasonably- allowed for these superb ruins ;.and 
supposing this to be the case, we would not be thought to assert too positively-that the arts in India did not 
derive some advantage: from intereourse with the West. The fine Indo-baetrian medals, which a happy chance 
has recently ‚brought.to, light, may show-us tlie track followed by Grecian art ; but after all, if India must be 
refused the palm of originality, we shall. be сошре!їед o acknowledge that Greeian art has undergone a 

metamorphosis and become perfectly Indian. ; ЈЕ" : 
3335 С: 0821 velcro BIBLIOGRAPHY.. 
The works that may be consúlted with advantage for Ше study of the Kailasa are: 

1. The sixth volume of the Asiatic Researches; which contains Sir | тота hich : 


banian-tree with its columns, galle- 


her Vindyha, with it 
ries, and leafy vaults? H ll 
upon and embellish: the banks of the G 
‘to us an imitation altogether ' 
unable to breathe, he would: 


ome in these sombre.caverns. Set 


appears to us 
erypts and shady grottoes ; 
the Indian is most at h 
of the Indian poems; 


Malel’s Menioir.", beer 


2. Daniel's great work (Hindoo Excavations in the Mountain of. Ellora | 


near Aurung-Abad in the Decan, 1 vol. fol. col. pl. London, 1808) 
Consisting, in this portion; of drawings collected by Sir Charles 
Malet’s Indian ‚draughtsinan, 3 байдагаша, or by Mr. Wales. 

3. The second volume of Monwments:anciens.et modernes de Hin- 
doustan, by Langes, compiled from materials supplied” by Sir 
Charles Malet ind Daniel. ды: е 

4. The third уоште of the Transactions of the Literary Society of 


r . ? 
Ti РА 7 o 1 
, "915; 


et: 9 


Bombay, in which Capt. Sykes has inserted a Memoir and some cu- 
rious plates on (he monument of Ellora. 

5. The Wonders of. Elora,or the Narrative of a Journey to the Tem- 
ples and Dwellings Excavated out of a Mountain of Granite, 
and Extending upwards of a Mile and a Quarter, at Elora in the 

East Indies, ete. , by John В. Seely. (2d ed.) London, Whittaker 
' 1825, 1 vol. 8vo. with 10 plates, $ P j 

6. Views in India, China, and on th 
Commodore Elliot; a Work compo: 
mentionéd, ` 


€ Borders of the Red Sea, by 
sed from ‘the documents aboye- 
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TEMPLE ОҒ VISUACARMA AT ELLORA. 


Amone the wonderful excavati 

M 2 ға b У e 

interesting, not so mitten Же койы Ellora 15 one called «he House of Visuacarma, which is extremely 

there observe a remarkable metam de of ils proportions as the novelty and desine of its forms. We 

cielings, we find a gallery partl | VEM 10518 of Indian art. Beside its square dimensions and elongated 

г Е 

into a circular абс This pai Beant 5) aud pa that does not assume the pointed form, but 1 8 
и š за proof of : Е š у E 

use of right lines, ventures on the more sei p the progress of art, which, abandoning the hackneyed 


Е enti i б 
model of a form so elegant and majestie? WI ific difficulties of the curve. Where did the Indions find their 
) * Whence did they derive this new idea, which seems so far removed 


from their earlier produetions? Wear 46 ы 

of foreign art. Had they not the Mute pus poe the Indians as the mere servile imitators 
and besides, may we not suppose with some show of г аса paman b тоер {епшш O 
grottoes which the hand of nature had formed in the idis an ü.! он ДАРМА 
enlarged upon and improved? We will add further, for 110 A КА her works as a model, which they have 
excite wonder, without either esteem or aumiration that th + М ү unnd с; Ei we 
art, and that there is certainly less skill in the work хи Ж үз 110 a u ms ците 15 
way, and cuts the rock upon the spot, into оса ШИЛЖ кс am S PC n 
pieces, composes a majestic whole, and with blocks skilfully cut 15 0 d Шш E па ae аа 
arch until the keystone closes and consolidates the anne But Е хо па Y 15 мын and обы ш an 
Indian architect, it speaks strongly in favour of the antiquity of his уу m es ue ЧЭ о 

Š 5 quiLy of his work; for the greater the simplicity of th 

process, the more ancient the art must be. We will now proceed to d a y pedi m x 
ане question orte quit: proceed to describe the monument, and then return 
| Тһе variety of design observed in the various monuments of Ellora may be attributed rather to the pecu- 
liarities of the ground than to any preconceived plan on the part of the artist. The approach to the House of 
P'isuacarma is through a large square court (see the Ist plate of Plans of Temples at Ellora, No. 2, in fig. 3), 
which is entered by a large opening (г) cut in the rock. Each side of this court is 49 feet 9 inches. Facing 
ihe entrance is the front of the temple, an admirable specimen of exeeution and effect. Below this front 
isa veranda, a kind of cloister, which runs round three sides of the court (2); it is 8 fect 4 inches w ide, 
10 feet 2 inches high, and is supported by twelve square pillars and two pilasters. In the court, on the right 
hand side, is a.fine eistern of water. In the lateral parts of the veranda are door-ways leading to several dark 
rooms, without any ornaments, which may have been chapels (4). Above, there is another story, which must 
have been approached by an open staircase on the left hand side of the entrance. This story, on both sides = 
of the court, consists of apartments which were formerly ornamented with sculptures, but are now in a dila- 
pidated condition. These rooms had doors opening on a gallery, which forms a recess in the temple. This 
gallery was the place for the musicians, who, with their instruments, summoned the faithful from without, 
or excited the devotion of those who filled the temple. In the centre of this outside gallery, which was 14 feet 
wide, is an opening divided by two pillars, leading to an inner gallery, which commands a view of the whole 
temple. 

There are three éntrances to the lower story of the temple (5) ; the principal door is 4 feet 2 inches wide, 
and 8 feet 4 inches high. The visitor passes between two square pillars, supporting the inner gallery above 
mentioned, and from this spot he is enabled, by the partial light which enters at the opening of the gallery, 
to take a view of the whole monument. On the right and left he perceives a narrow peristyle (8) formed by 
thirty oclagonal pillars; the height of these flat-roofed side aisles is 16 feet 8 inches, and the width from 
the pillars to the wall is 7 feet 10 inches. Sir Charles Malet gives the length of the temple, from the 
entrance to the opposite extremity, 79 feet, and its breadth, from val to wall, 43 fect 5 inches. Mr. Sykes 
makes the length 81 feet 3 inches, and the breadth 42 feet 7 inches. ‘Ihe whole excavation, says the latter, 


from the outer entrance, is 168 feet 7 inches ; which is 38 feet 8 inches more than the measure given by Sir 
7 


Charles Malet in the Asiatic Researches. The height of the nave (6), from the floor to the centre of the 


vault, is 34 feet. This roof may be compared to the hull oe vesse 
resting on an entablature supported by thirty lateral pillars *. % 


Sykes having included the thickness of the rock at the entrance. 
ted at Kenara in the isle of Salsette, and the other at Ekvera in the Bhore 


lings cut in the form of a vault. 


* This difference may probably be owing to Mr. 

? Two other excavations, one of which is situa е 

Ghaut, also furnish instances of monuments with cel 
(N° 4.) 


4. 
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1 turned keel upwards, with the ribs | 


А 


seulpture, which, for aceuracy and purity of form 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
n which rests a flattened globe surmounted by a number of small 
hole is about 24 feet. This mass is the dahgopa , a symbolical 


suction found in all Buddhist temples. In the centre of a kind of niche in front gi the dahgopa sits 
100 f the god (7) to whom the temple is consecrated. It is to no purpose that the Brahmins, 
0 л АМ have placed this edifice under the 1 ш ы шыш i statue 
evidently represents Buddha seated, with his legs hanging down ; ihe пеай- 58: ~ ын 2 age ШИНЭ, 
the posilion of the hands, all announce а divinity opposed to 80e one m I 9 70 ae 
or pride, the Brahmins persist in their error. One would ЭНэ nn ша ЫН 1 үре | г other 
ornaments and sculptures might be sufficient to disabuse the followers E the nn шал ш is 
nothing having. the least connection with the mythologie legends of the pannes; > | ak 8 ураныг ation 
all these groups of naked men and women executed with so much gr 15 Ї ү : dia A be 115 ne to 
say that it was a temple dedicated to the simple Worship of Nature; The шеш rage which E uns along ши 
sides over the pillars, is full of little figures, which, according to Mr. Sykes's statement, are of both sexes. 
is divided inlo as many compartments as there are pillars, and the basso- 
Above these, and on isolated plinths, are pro- 


At tlie end stands a cylindrical mass, 0 
quadrangular prisms. The height of the w 


Over this, a frieze, somewhat wider, 


relievos they contain seem to represent the history of Buddha. 


jecting statues of personages seated, male and female alternately, with their backs leaning against the places 


where the ribs that divide the vault terminate. 
Over the niche containing the statue of Buddha are four groups of men and women which appear as if 


suspended in the air. On the right and left are the two guardians, which are always placed beside the statues 
of the Indian gods; and the girdle prescribed by the Indian law may be observed on them. The god has not 
this distinctive mark ; with his right hand he holds the little finger of his left; which the Brahmins explain by 
a legend to the effect that the god Visuacarma, who worked during a night of six months at the monuments of 
Ellora, being surprised by daylight, hurt himself and is endeavouring to relieve the pain. Near Buddha are 
several compartments containing representations of various monsters, 

The two square pillars inside are covered with sculptures nearly half-way up the shaft, and likewise on their 
capitals. The octagonal pillars, at about two-thirds of their height, are encircled by two rings, between which 
some slight sculptures are visible. Richness of ornament and elegance of execution are specially reserved for 
the front, across which a broad frieze extends, sculptured with groups of men and women. Under this, is 
the gallery destined for the orchestra, with its cieling divided into square compartments. On the wall, at the 
back, is a profuse display of sculpture surpassing description, from arabesque to the literal characters, from 
the grotesque to the sacred symbol, from the colossus to the most minute figure. Along the outside balus- 
trade of this gallery is another frieze cut into square compartments, which are ornamented alternately with 
arabesques and groups of persons of both sexes. Finally, an architrave runs round the whole court, on which 
quadrupeds of different species are represented. 

ШЕ 10 all regularity to be observed in the ornaments on the gallery wall would lead to the sup- 
| 8 hat t A ІНЕ had been retouched or executed at different epochs. Тһе temple, originally consecrated 
o Buddha, most hav "Wan i Vi А 
Жэн ш 165 790 e into the hands of the Sivists, Who have sculptured their obscene 
ву elt, and on Ше ri ir б iomie 9 TS г 2 
een А мэ 4 AA deformed pigmies celebrating the carnal union of their god and 
MER 1500 An 1115 6 х раси Ше semblance of a veil. But there is not the slightest trace of the 

5 n ngraving o iati Ч а ` zt 
fr he іс; i 0 10 Asiatic Researches, and copied by Langlés, who also makes inferences 
rom them, which must of course fall to the ground. Thi 2 іскі 
reat" i š 8 + 4115 monument is no more Christian than Musulman; 
Ше great number of figures which decorate it are quite as contr i 1 i 
it presents thr Re БН ав contrary to Mohamedan genius, as the indecencies 
it presents throughout are to Christian art. It is true that, like the basili А : : 
ihe churcl 3 „that, like the basilicas of the times of Constantine, as 
је church of St. Ambrose at Milan, the cathedral of Saler i 8 
ron Чон ? a alerno, and the mosques of Jerusalem, Damascus, 
Cordova, etc., it is approached by a court surrounded witl lleri : 3 à 
this case, such a disposition is solely to 1 i Мак bee Dal CE that, in 
mente OF Ellora these porticoe à 2 10 be attributed to the nature of the ground, and that in the other mo- 
Š Др 165 р 5 an apartments for the priests are general] disposed alone tl ide aisles. 
If there be any imitation, it certainly is not in the archit à ср EA along the side aisles 
теше, which is purely Indian, but rather in the 
would seem to have а ireci is Sti 
when we see on the one hand the extraordinary fidelity wi иа: touch of Ше Grecian chisel. Still, 
nary fidelity with which every thing existing i re is imi 
and on the other the clumsiness and oddi my цана шалт paure is imitated, 
ш : anc oddity of every creation of the fancy, it i (plain why the 
foreign master, if there were one, has not imparted to hi е s EDI ше 
В > : 1 Part . се : 
2 parted to his pupil a smattering of the taste which distinguishes 
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TEMPLE ОҒ VISUACAR 
his inventions, and guides him with such certai 


he i с : РЕ 
flection shows us clearly the true characteristics m n he quits the material for the ideal world. This re- 


MA AT ELLORA. 
nty w 


visible object in nature, and an Aston еу eem Sa хон are, ап extreme facility in copying every 
the Indian artist is an exact imitator, but a elumsy inventor. Jing the creations OF th fine y clic 

Such was the talent of the Indian artist about the beginning of the Christian era. We have no means but 
conjecture for supplying the date of these monuments. Tt is evident that the temple of Visuacarma is Buddhist 
and consequently posterior to the sixth century of our era, but anterior to the БНН Nearly all the 1 
of the sculptures) ar x drawn from nature, and not from religion; from which we may infer that the Buddhist 
faith when the works of the temple were begun, was too recent to have any traditions; otherwise the artist 
instead of those ugly groups repeated again and again even to satiety, would have immortalised by his chisel the 
symbols, legends, and traditions of the popular belief. The saints and patriarchs to which the imagination of 
Ше cloistered Buddhists gave birth, the symbolical personages which sprung from their religious iON. 
would surely have been preferred to these indecent images, which, in үс GO are sufficient proof that 
Buddhism was then in its infancy ! For this reason, we are inclined to assign the UM of these monu- 
ments to the early ages of Christianity, atan epoch when India had powerful princes, when foreign invasion 
might give great ascendancy to the Buddhists, when religions sought to captivate their followers by the aid of 
the arts—a kind of seduction innocent enough, were it not too soon to be followed by persecution. This, in 
fact, was the lot of the Buddhists; for, driven from a temple which they had erected to the glory of their 
prophet-god, they were doomed to learn in exile, that their conquerors had adopted their images, after merely 
changing the name, and had only placed on the outside the symbol of their own victorious faith. 
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TREASURIES 


ам шоо e E ак Е receive the public money, the wealth of princes, or the 
derived their security rather л ne 015 ME. temples. Те first eee toni 21 
— mM ла en 2 г ы surrounded them, than from the strength of their walls 
81 Ke ERUIT ў period ne temples t emselves were used as repositories for treasure and articles 
1 mong the reeks, a room called the Opisthodome, in the inner part of the temple, was generally devoted 
to this purpose. This was the case in the temple of Apollo at Delphos, and that of Jupiter at Olympia ; and at Athens, 
the public treasures and the contributions of the Grecian cities were secured in the opisthodome of the Parthenon, 
as well as a thousand talents always kept ready to meet unforeseen public exigencies. Private individuals also were 
allowed to deposit there any sums of money which they were afraid to retain in their own possession. All the 
Ауабфрата, or offerings, made to the goddess, were likewise preserved there; and the rich spoils taken from the 
Persians, among which was the throne with silver feet, on which Xerxes sat to witness the battle of Salamis. 

The oldest examples of edifices built on purpose for Treasuries, are to be found in Greece. Agamedes and 
Trophonius built a treasury for Hyrieus, at Orchomenus, in Bootia, in which they contrived a secret entrance 
unknown to any but themselves (Paus. lib. ix. с. 3). Hyrieus, perceiving that his treasure diminished, set a trap ^ 
for the thief, and Trophonius was caught. Another building of the same kind, but far more celebrated, also existed 
in the same town of Orchomenus; this was the treasury of Mynias, to which we shall again refer, after describing 
the treasury of Atreus, the least injured of all the buildings of this kind that remain from antiquity. 

Pausanias gives the name of Oyoavpol, treasures, or treasuries, to some small buildings erected within the sacred 
precinets of the Altis at Olympia, in which each city kept the offerings, statues, and other objects consecrated to the 


| 
і 
1 
| 
| 
і 


deity. 
| Among the Romans the treasury was called Erarium, because the first money was made of brass. There were 
| different treasuries, according to the diversity of the coins or of the services to which the publie revenues were 


appropriated. For a long time, the temple of Saturn, on the declivity of the Capitoline hill, was the general 
depository of the public money. : 
Among the moderns there are no edifices that can properly be-called treasuries ; and the word is only employed 


to designate the room in which the articles of value belonging to a church, cathedral, or monastery, are usually kept. 
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THE TREASURY OF ATREUS AT MYCENE. 


“may still be seen the fountain of Perseus, aud some subterranean 


» say jas (lib. ii. e. 16 
а s cone а | d to have concealed their treasures. Close by stand the tombs of 


1 chambers, in which Atreus and his sons are sai | 

! Atreus and of those whom Agamemnon brought back with him from the siege of Troy, and whom Egisthus put to 
1 invited them.” 

death at a banquet to which he had invite Eus M n. 


| jas gi іра f Atreus ; but what he заў 
a Pausanias gives no description of the Treasury 0 у but what 
menus is so perfectly applicable to the building at Mycenze, that it 15 impossible to suppose 
for similar purposes. There is, then, every reason to believe that the monument described 


the one to which he alludes. 
At a short distance from t 
(No. 45.) 


they were not intended 2 
in the present article is 


he Acropolis of Мусеше, and on the side of the hill on which it stands, there are 
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PELASGIAN MONUMENTS. 


vaulted roofs of a parabolie form. The least 
Agamemnon, or the Treasury of Atreus. 

* to dispute this opinion ; but one is inclined to think that Agamem- 
around it. Without altogether adopting this hypothesis, 
ns appears to be of the same size as the one we are 


ibi ] we should rather presume from this resemblance that the two buildings were the subterranean 
i HMM U ` 1 heir tr ‘es; or the tombs of the companions 
chambers in which Atreus and his sons are said to have concealed their treasures; : 

or the tomb of Eurymedon, his shield-bearer; or of Teledamus and Pelops, sons 


whom Agamemnon brought back ; | ; 
i or finally the tomb of Electra. It is not reasonable to suppose that this curious but simple 

2 5 2 я Ё 2 
1 the tomb of the great king, or even of Atreus, the founder of the family, as there is 


built on a circular plan, and with 


extensive constructions of stone, | 
п to travellers as the Tomb of 


injured of these edifices is the one know: 

c Jt would be difficult,” says M. Blouet, 
non's tomb would be richer or more extensive than those ) 
we will say that the vault of the ruin near the Gate of Lio 


of Cassandra ; 
construction can have beer 


; 9 : uos 

nothing in the ruin to indicate eminence of rank. а 
ын . . . d зы * Аза + е 

One thing, however, 18 certam, namely, that if we cannot affirm this monument to be the tomb of Agamemnon, 


or the Treasury of Atreus, rather than any other of those ruins amongstwhich it stands, we shall sec by its plan that 
it was probably a Sepulchre as well as a Treasury. We can quote an example in support of this opinion :— Plutarch 
tells us that Philopemen was interred in the Treasury of Messene, without mentioning anything respeeting the form 
of that edifice. АП those subterranean chambers which are found in Greece, Sicily, and Sardinia, were undoubtedly 
the first sepulchres of men of note in the remotest ages of antiquity; they are built on the same principle as the 
Pyramids of Egypt, with which they have great analogy. Houël speaks of similar constructions near Macara in 
Sicily, and there are several in Sardinia, where they are known by the name of Noragis, a word apparently derived 
from Norax, the son of Mercury and Eryteus, who, at the head of an Iberian colony, went to Sardinia and founded 
the city of Nora. 

We will now proceed to the description of the monument in question. With the exception of its front, it is 
entirely under ground, and has the appearance of a tumulus. A passage open to the sky, 19 feet 6 inches wide, 
and 64 feet 10 inches long, formed by two walls of construction in regular courses (Plate of Details, figs. 1 and 2), 
leads up to the front, which faces the Acropolis, at the distance of a few hundred yards from it. This passage is 
now entirely blocked up with soil and rubbish, and has only been cleared just before the door. 

The doorway is 10 feet 4 inches wide at the base, and 7 feet 8 inches at the top. Its height is 20 feet 8 inches ; 
but it should be observed that the soil has been raised, so that the height and width at the base must be considerably 
greater. The masonry of the front is regular, like the rest of the edifice, and is composed of well-hewn blocks of 
very fine breccio, like the rocks in the neighbourhood. This breccio is the hardest and most compact in Greece, 
and is very much like the black marble called Breccia Tracagnina antica, occasionally found in the ruins of Rome. 
The grains are large, broad, and generally angular ; their colour is commonly black, and the pudding, or substance 
in ДЕФ they аге bedded, presents various shades of yellow. | 
ыг E ЫН 151 3 15 ти formed of two enormous blocks of stone super- 
wide. and consequently contains 429 cubic Ёс ЕН er SR long, у 16 тай “заў, дан © 850 10 inches 
at Balbec, no block can be found to compare wit] ЫН ушу be жй. 19 weigh 27 tons. Except in Egypt, ог 
parallel mouldings, which are continued dt j К 3 И 1 p gece of Che lintel is ornamented with 
the plan, үнийн and elevation of this 1 55 En и ш Чооду: The Plate of Details (figs. 6 and 7,) gives 

a аш way. А number of holes in the stones of the front һауе induced some 

antiquaries to suppose, that it was once enriched with architectural decorations attached | 1 

which is disputed by others, a attached by metal cramps, a conjecture 

X x ші how the entrance was closed, for there is no tr 
120 concludes that the prineipal chamber was 

In support of this hypothesis, he quotes w 


ace of hinges or pivots for holding a door; 
и ШТАТ open, and only defended by religious dread. 

at Pausanias says of the old temple of Mantinea, which was built by 
a simple cord stretched across the doorway. Apytus, son of 
үш ш to pass in, was struck with blindness, and soon after died miserably. 
son, m the supplementary volume to Stuart’s 


Trophonius and Agamedes, and only protected by 
Hippothoiis, having presumptuously v | 
In the restoration by Mr. с 
metal door. 

Over the lintel of the door there is a nich 
contained some bass-relief like that over the 
it was for the purpose of relieving 


Athens, he has introduced an open 
е or tri ' openi i 
triangular opening, which may be supposed to have originally 


Lions’ Gate at Mycenz, and appropriate to the object of the building; 


the linte : г 
те lintels of the immense weight of the wall above. This opening was about 
о 
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THE TREA 
SURY OF AT 
| ; REUS 
18 feet in height, and nine feet in wid Mes 
inner surface of the monument y 
On passing the door ic 

| : one 15 struck by 
leading to the interior of the 11 d 
(see View of the Interior, | 


h; but th 
16 top slopes downwards, so that the height is much less on the 


the immense thickne 
Я hickness of : 
ARE E the walls (about 18 feet), which form a passage 
and the Plat large circular hall, surmounted by a vaulted roof of 10 1005 
The stones of which it is composed 5 x ара» баз ad dj ol сола doiig e ve s 5 ХИТ ыг 
ent into the for er d » 88 may be seen by our two secti 9 g avery remote antiquity. 
he are, and placed corbelwi sections (Details, figs. 2 and 3), are merel 
tlie lowes ed pest , I corbelwise one on the othe = 38: rely courses 
5 each course were he other, so as to assume the shape desired ; ай 1 
Ante beg cut away аа ar sired ; after this 
s of these courses are horizontal, and t des ! evel with the upper edges of the course below them. 
intervals that separate them are filled CON i ne т e joints being concentrie for a very short space only, the 
x nk vith sma alo 
UE shape, varying in width; but the nome Зи (Details, fig. 4). The blocks are all of an 051085 
Я knes: E o; A Ё Е Sue 
uid t E two feet throughout, though they appear less Ес КЕ шалт of which ae ОВ В 
made without mortar, and are v s near the top, owing to their elevati joi 
ў are very close › 5 r elevation. The joints are 
The discover i | 
у of this monument, so interesting 1 i 
е 80071 : E 

many doubts as to the period en en га ^ 5 E TM pismo and architectural point of view, at first raised 
а Бе: introduced into Greece; but the long-established opinion that 
to lay bare the upper surface, it was SIS. MI ДЕ fully) confirmed, when, after excavations were made 
F Be T 2 ae notwithstanding its apparent form, the Treasury of Atreus 
Inhemostendant monu іа ке Ea : mmon centre, but merely horizontal courses laid corbelwise. 
5 2 arrang x Ч u Е 
от rangement of horizontal courses has been observed in several 
жае, à y the lower dungeon of the Mamertine prison at Rome 14 5 

emispherical chambers їг Str o се 

Е 1 n the famous Etruscan tomb discovered at Cere in 1836 

his mode of construction ha паду, Dd i : 
and a SIM Ж. two P HT in the first place, the upper edges of the stones are too thin 

: 5 roken; and secondly, a want of solidity, as the courses are : in over e қ 
which has happened іп a part of the Treasury of бота just 1 ae do are apt e 

The level of tlie floor being at pres feeb Ws 1 1 

at present ў 1 eher it w i i 
м А а sent nearly five feet higher than it was, the height, as well as the diameter of 
ns ын ninished. At the present day, the diameter, measured on the level of the third and fourth courses 
19 a = 5 0 a E fe By raising one of the stones of the kind of ring that forms the top course of the 
vau etails, figs. 9 and 5), a p umb-line was let down from the to а 1 [ i 
p to measure the height of the ehamber, which 
is 41 feet. : 

It would appear that this chamber was ornamented with some internal decor 
nails still remain in the joints of the stones, even in the highest. They are dr 
dene: their heads are broad, and it is probable they were used to fasten slabs of marble, or plates of bronze. 
This conjecture 1s to a certain extent sanctioned by what history tells us of the subterranean monument lined 
with bronze at Argos, in which the daughter of Acrisius was imprisoned. 

To the right, in ihe large circular chamber, there is an entrance to another and smaller room, which was 
undoubtedly used as a place of sepulture (see Plan). The height of the door, now in great part filled up by the 
soil, was 9 feet 6 inches, and its width at the base five feet, at the top + feet З inches. Over the lintel there is a 


triangular cavity like the one over the large door. 
This inner room is rectangular; its length 28 feet, its bread 


9 inches; the level of the floor must have been raised at least 20 feet. 
This chamber being entirely cut out of the rock, its walls have never been covered with masonry. It does not 


contain the slightest vestige of any funeral monument, but it is highly probable that, if the soil were cleared away, 
we should find a sarcophagus cut in the rock, as in nearly all the subterranean tombs that have been discovered. 

Many fragments have been found in the ruins that block up the passage leading to the monument, but we are 
not inclined to think they ever formed part of it. The richness and style of the ornaments on them appear to us 
quite foreign to the stern simplicity of a monument contemporary with the Trojan war. However, we give drawings 
of part of these fragments which Mr. Donaldson has employed in his restoration of the monument. 

Figures 4, 5, 6, 7 (External View), are fragments of antique red marble which have been taken to London. 

Figure 3 is a fragment of marble from the ruins of Mycena. Fig. 2 is the base of a pillar which was standing 
at the extremity of the passage as late as 1829, and of which Sir W. Gell has attempted a restoration represented: 


ations, for a great number of bronze 
iven in nearly one-third of their 


th 23 feet б inches, and its present height 11 feet 


in figure 1. 


In concluding this article, 
edifice of the same kind, whic 
that at Mycenz, both as to size and richne 
a circular form, with a vault terminating 1 
evidently the same as 
been much larger. Th 
of the soil is so much raised 
rises 7 feet 8 inches above the groun 
down to the base. 
0 nearly 16 feet 4 inches long, from 7 to 8 feet deep, a 
This lintel, forming the segment of a circle inside, 
which at this height must have been about 66 fee 
at Orchomenus is built entirely of white marble, w 


in the neighbourhood. 


mer 
ea 


by accumulated rubbish 
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we must say a few words respectin 
h we have already alluded to, and w 
d richness of material. Pausanias says 
na point; he calls it one of the 


that of the Treasury of Atreus, which Pausanias m 


c vault of the Treasury of Mynias is now 1 
that only six regular 
d, and is 8 feet 3 inches wide at the summit, .gradu J 
Its total height must have been nearly 20 feet. Тһе lintel is formed of a single block of stone 
nd rather more th 


supplied th 
ably more than the Treasury of Atreus. The Treasury 


t, consider г 
hich must have been brought from some distance, as there is none 


g the Treasury of Мушав at Orchomenus, another 
d which must have been still more important than 
(lib. ix. с. 38), that this "Treasury was of 
wonders of Greece. Its structure was 
erely mentions, but it appears to have 
n ruins, but the doorway is still entire. The level 
courses remain visible. The doorway 
| ally increasing in width 


an 3 feet thick, weighing at least 224 tons. 
e means of determining the diameter of the building, 
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THE TEMPLE ОҒ THESEUS, АТ ATHENS. 


Tuz Т i Е ME 

We @ 90 шин ме are about to describe, is the most ancient of all the religious edifices now standing in Athens. 

ss iin Uu that the Athenians built a temple to Theseus after his return from Crete, where he had 

b A En ane ae provided that the funds necessary for the repair of the temple and the offering 
rem should be supplied out of tribute formerly ex ing Mi i 

e Whe MIN MM rmerly exacted by king Minos, from the payment of which 


our. The performance of the religious services he entrusted to th 
4 у 5 services he entrusted to the 
escendants of Phytalus, the Phytalides, who had gone out to meet him at the river Cephysus, and had purified him 


at his request. Nor was this temple the only one erected to Theseus in his life-time ; for the Athenians dedicated a 
great number to him, but he would not retain more than four for himself, and ordered the rest to be consecrated to 
Hercules, In gratitude for the benefits he had received from that hero, who had 
which he was confined by Gidoneus, king of the Molossi; 


had given to these temples, for that of 'Hpardeia,* 
N 


delivered him from the prison in 
he also changed the name of Өрсса, which the Athenians 


Not the slightest trace of any of these temples has survived to the present day; but there is one standing almost 
entire, which was erected in honour of the same hero ata subsequent period. This edifice was built 465 years before 
the Christian era, in the fourth year of the seventy-seventh Olympiad; nearly eight centuries after the death of 
Theseus, forty years before that of Pericles, and thirty before the construction of the Parthenon. 

Notwithstanding the adverse opinion of certain archaeologists, we have not the least doubt that this temple was 
dedicated to the victor of the Minotaur; in our opinion, the sculptures which decorate it, though lamentably disfigured, 
afford conclusive proof of the fact, as it is impossible not to recognise in them many representations of the exploits 
attributed to the Athenian hero. This must be the temple that Plutarch and Pausanias describe, as standing near 
the gymnasium of Ptolemy.t Considerable ruins of this gymnasium are still visible, and their site with respect to 
the temple exactly corresponds with the description these authors have left us. 


From these same writers we learn 
why such honours were conferred on Theseus. 


Plutarch, after recounting his heroic actions, the ungrateful return 
made by the factious Athenians for these eminent services, and then his banishment and death in exile, goes on to 
say: “ Some centuries afterwards, the Athenians were led by a concurrence of circumstances to honour Theseus as a 
hero. At the battle of Marathon, a great number of their warriors pretended to have seen his spectre head the 
charge against the barbarians. After the Median war, when Phedon was archon, the Athenians consulted the 
oracle of Apollo, and the Pythia told them to fetch back the bones of Theseus, to deposit them with suitable 
honours within the walls of their city, and to preserve them as a sacred trust.” This order was duly executed when 
Cimon, the son of Miltiades, conquered Scyros. After long searching, he succeeded in discovering the remains of 
the hero, consisting of a skeleton of lofty stature, with a lance head and sword of bronze. He embarked them on 
board his vessel, and carried them to Athens, where festivals and games were established in Коо of the son of 
Mgeus. It was on this occasion that the famous competition took place between /Eschylus and Sophocles, when 
the palm was awarded to the latter, and ZEschylus retired, a voluntary exile, to the island of Sicily. 

The temple built at this epoch to receive the bones of the hero, is the one of which such splendid remains are still 
visible. In ancient times, it was a place of asylum for slaves, and citizens of the lower orders, when persecuted by 
the great and powerful: a privilege accorded in memory of Theseus, whose whole life had been devoted to 115 pe 
of the weak and unfortunate. This temple was аа pn 5 Зи civil as it was used as a place 

ine for the Thesmothetze, as a law court, and even as a kind ог public prison. : 

4 1155 0 of Theseus stands on a gentle acclivity, at the foot of. Mount 1 It iniga йн май 
terous, greatly resembling the Parthenon, of which it was probably the model. 3 15 ns es 2 у 
aula en ee = 1 9 m. шил nous porch there is a line cut in the 

The principal fagade of the temple is turned towards AC zx) = en u. + и. 
еее Е. 15 Ес à : win is 111 ES the width fifty-one feet six inches. The 
above the soil. The length, on the outside 3 ыг 5 yio E ; ҮҮЛ 15 de mehere ШЕШ 
dimensions of the temple itself, on the top of t 5 pine de ER act Күй of large quadrangular blocks 
The temple is wholly of Pentelic marble, except the foundations, | ау. 
the same place there is also a bronze statue of Ptolemy, 


se Blue Life ын рН centre of the city, near the spot where of Juba the Libyan, Near the Gymnasium 15 the Temple of seus.” 
%“ Не was interred 1 


he Gymnasium now stands »_Prur. Theseus. “In the Gymnasium, —Paus. АМ. c. 97. 
the бу : 


Ё its 
which is not far from the Agora, and is called 8 ANA Ж 
founder, there аге several stone hermes that deserve to be noticed. 
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а have laid bare several courses of the founda- 
or western side of the temple; and the injury they 
he solidity of this portion of the edifice. 

from the bottom of the columns to the foot of 
t bases, have no astragales, that member 


Excavations made at the north-west corner, 


of stone from the Piraeus. 
e, which represents the back, 


tion, as may be seen by the Plat : 
have suffered from long exposure to the elements compromises t 


The porticoes that run round the temple are six feet wide, measuring 


i ic order d withou 
la. The columns, which are of the Doric order, fluted, an ases, | mbe 
9 9 by an indenthre, the fluting without boundingit; at the Parthenon, the fluting is 


intersected precisely in the same manner. The columns are six in number, on each of the two fronts; N Sr 
at the foot of the shaft is three feet one inch, and at the spring of the capital, ‚two feet two inches. he eight of 
the shaft is seventeen fect five inches; of the capital, one foot three inches; giving a total height of eighteen feet 


eight inches. The space between the columns is five feet five inches, except at the corners, where it is only four 

feet nine inches, in order to give greater solidity to the building, but more especially to bring the triglyphs to the 

corners without shocking These columns support an entablature, com- 
о 


the eye by the inequality of the metopes. | 
posed of ап architrave two feet six inches high, a fillet of three inches, a frieze of three feet two inches, and a cornice 


2 of ten inches, on which the pediment rises. | 
The wings of the peristyle consist of eleven columns, without including those at the corners. Mr. Woods finds 


fault with the capitals, as being too low, but we think his censure unmerited: the capitals of the temple of Theseus 
x are exactly in the same proportions as in other Greek temples of the Dorie order. These capitals have only three 
<s fillets below the echinus, as in the inner columns of the portico of the Parthenon, the outer ones having five (see 


Plate of Details, fig. 4). 

The ceilings of the portico are arranged in a 
at the height of the cornice, nearly correspondi 
of the timbers that formed the temples of the earliest ages. 


about seven feet long, are still in their places. 
The compartments between the beams are still more singular. Between every two beams there are sixteen com- 


% й 
1 partments, in two rows, and formed of three slabs of marble, bound together by cramps. Two of these slabs contain 
each six compartments, the third having four only. The centre of the compartments is cut quite through, and is 
filled by a kind of cover, or 14, placed over it, and fitting into grooves, as may be seen by the second Plate of Details, 
fig. 5. The beams are painted with ova, as are also the edges of the cover of each compartment, the bottom of 
which was painted with stars. Very few traces of colour can be found now, but still there can be no doubt that 
these parts were painted originally. In almost every part it is easy to distinguish the outline of the ornaments, 
which were probably traced with a chisel; and it is still easy to perceive colour in some parts; there is blue in the 
triglyphs, red in the hollows of the metopes, ete. Hitherto nothing of the kind has been discovered in the capitals. 
It seems certain that this kind of decoration, at least inside the portico, was not applied to the temple of "Theseus 
till ыг ЫН its erection, for Pliny states that the use of colours in ornamenting ceilings was not introduced till the 
= 2 ` Я №. 1 0 cipis that these sculptures were coloured like those of the Parthenon; Mr. 
e declares that he saw marks o ў : i 

Им ооны 3 8 шоо ЛҮН of gold and bronze, of red and green draperies on a blue ground, 
39 ! 2 we are indebted for our drawings, and who has studied this monument with the 

greatest attention, was unable to find the least trace of this decoration 

As we have already stated, and as may b calla 
ot аа 1115 p eh 7515 by the та the cella includes the pronaos, the naos, and the 
in corner pilasters, and their ceiling v 5 НЫ О 
Я 11 00 en 5 was supported by two columns. "These two columns were removed from the 
: dd oom for the apsis and altar, when the temple was converted into a Greek church. At the same 
ime the wall between the pronaos and the naos, was taken down, but i i i ds 

2 » but its place is easily seen by the toothing left in 


the si 1 8 en 
e side walls. The columns of the opistodoma are much injured. The pronaos and posticum are not of the same 


dimensions. Th is si 185 
ee { 55 750 ЦЭЭР га піпе inches deep, by twenty feet ten inches wide; the depth of the posticum 
(see Plan), whereas the 22 s at the Parthenon, the opistodoma did not originally communicate with the cella, 
a large ШЕЛ, was зоон 3j среща the prineipal Зарана but when the temple was converted into a church, 
Athens was taken by 15 Turks, is | AR Ээ ын door is marked in the plan given by Stuart. When 
ў byientering dt en horseback, as they were uM 12 ЛТ qu 1 55 e e ee 
wall of the cella. The naos, or temple, properl 2 Мо door, very low, was opened in the northern 
feet ten inches. The antique pave Қ нэ y so called, measured inside, thirty-nine feet six inches by twenty 
yeral openings, replaces the coli Mr газ entirely disappeared. A semicircular vault of rough stones, with 
ШЫРА ler M ciere "Wood. E po must have been richly ornamented. The temple was originall 5 ered 
: ` s and Prestat found a fragment of it near the top of the building, Dr dns 


chitects remarked, near the ed i 
а t mar ( ge of th 0 
apu D он ud € cornice, a number of holes placed two and two, in which the 


which merely crosses 


singular manner; they present the appearance of large marble beams 
ng with each triglyph, and give an idea of the primitive arrangement 
Most of these beams, each of one piece of marble 


| 
| 


| 
| 
1 


- 


| THE TEMPLE OF THESEUS. 
The external decoration 


of the temple of Th i ` 
the metopes, and the two Б eseus, consisted of four 


friezes under the porti iti 
ESO porticoes at the extremities of the cell у 
The eastern and principal pediment, like that of t хо 


he posticum, is extremely low; it is 4 

of the north-eastern corner At the i А наб е аан ers 
2 t 1 

San E 1 summit, and on the angles of the triangle, the holes of the cramps may be seen, 

(Plate of Details, 


our engraving of the elevation in its supposed primitive state. 
115 ) the tympanum, the holes may be seen in which the cramp-irons 
Bue E : : N RE astened. The sculptures were probably in alto-relievo, like those of the two pediments 
110 x Š : : Е Е а 
Be e » : 5 yengi of them remains. There is nothing of the kind on the pediment of the posticum, 
» and appears never to have had any such ornament. 
The only metopes sculptured were the ten on the eastern front, and four round the corner, 
These basso-relievos are two feet six inches in width, by two feet three inches in height. 
beginning of this article, of the friendship that existed between Theseus and Hercules, 


wo heroes are found on these metopes.* Тһе following are th 
of the front, beginning at the south corner: — 


at each end of it. 
After the account given, at the 
it is by no means surprising 
e subjects of the ten metopes 


. Hercules and the Nemean Lion. 

. Hercules and Iolus killing the Lernian Hydra. 
Hercules slaying the Erymanthean Boar. 

. Hercules, in the isle of Crete, conquering the Bull that N 


. Hercules taking away the Horses of Diomedes. 
. Hercules chaining Cerberus. 


eptune had sent against Minos. 


со оњ C) m 


-1 


. This metope is considerably damaged; however, some antiquarians think it represents the Battle of 
Hercules with Cyenus, the son of Mars and Pirenc. : М 


8. Hercules carrying off Hippolyta, queen of the Amazons. 

9. This metope represents two persons carrying a dead body. Mr. Leake supposed it to be Hercules strangling 
Antheus, while the Earth, his mother, seems to hold out her arms to assist him. Stuart considers the subject to 
be unknown. We should suggest that it may be Theseus helping Adrastus to recover from the Thebans the bodies 
of the Argians who fell before Thebes. 


10. Hercules bearing off the Apples from the Garden of the Hesperides. 


The eight metopes round the corners, on the sides of the temple, are devoted to the exploits of Theseus. The 
four on the south side, beginning at the corner, represent— 


1. Theseus killing the Minotaur. 

2. Theseus and the Bull of Marathon. 

3. Theseus and the Pytiocamptes. 1 5 
4. Perhaps Theseus and Procrustes. These two last metopes are much injured. 


On the north side:— 


1. Theseus slaying Corynetes, or Creon very much defaced. 
2. Theseus and Cercyon. 

3. Theseus and Scyron. 

4. Theseus and the Boar of Cromyon. 


There is some reason to suppose, 
the work of Mycon, who was equally skilful asap 
the Wrestler, one of the wonders of Grecian sculpture. 

Under the peristyle, over the entrance of the pronaos, ES 
of the Parthenon; the figures project as much as five inches, 
which is partly the cause of their having suffered so much. 
by two groups of divinities sitting on rocks. Lc 
centre, there is a goddess between two male deities. en: 
the wind; in his hand he holds a rock, which he is preparing 


of the two heroes, introdu 


ich, lik аа in the Temple of Th 
after the erection of the temple, and which, like the жим 2 ER 179 0 to the sculptures on the metopes in theTemp à 
he same time ў 
seems to һауе been composed to celebrate at У 


grand pieces of sculpture—the east pediment, | 


1 se sculptures, in the highest style of art, are 
rom what Pausanias says, that these sculptures, 
Ba ainter And ЕС as he exeeuted the famous statue of Callias 


there is a great seulptured frieze, in higher relief than d 
and some of the members were even quite E zi 
"The composition is divided into three un pre 
Towards the south, are Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. nd 12 
Behind these, there is a warrior whose chlamys oats in 
The right arm of the 


і les chat me 
ces Theseus promising Hercules x 
z і У 
* Euripides, in his Hercules furens, which was written some years mn MEE The 
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med; with his left hand he endeavours to ward off the 

fighting with an enemy armed with a stone in cach hand; 

figures, which Stuart supposed to have been 

d, in fact, one of them seems engaged in erecting а trophy. Beyond the two 
dead, of superhuman stature. They 


res, in the midst of which hes another 
h stones and others armed with 


distinguish a battle between men armed wit 
rate form in the middle, aud the missiles of. the others, which are 


leave no room to doubt that it is the battle of the Giants against 
Mars, and Mercury, as well as Hercules, are engaged in the 
of the frieze and on the spectator’s left, there is a group of a young warriors 


tying the hands of a captive behind his back; the helmet on his head may shew that it is intended for Mars. We 
fully coincide with Mr. Leake’s opinion; it is infinitely more in accord with the basso-relievo, than Stuart’s, which is, 
that this sculpture represents the battle of Marathon, at the moment when the spectre of Theseus fights for the 


Athenians. 

The basso-relievo on the friez 
is the only combatant who has yanquis 
of the cella, of which we shall speak hereafter. 
the gift of being invulnerable, was crushed under the trees an 
the two friezes under the portico, there is an elegant painted ornament, of which we giv 


(Plate of Details, fig. 5 and 6.) 
Painting, as well as sculpture, contributed to the decoration of the temple of ‘Theseus. The inner walls of the 


cella were ornamented with three pictures relating to the exploits of the hero. Mr. Leake says that the stucco on 

which they were painted still exists, and that it may be seen that each subject covered the whole wall, from the 

ceiling to within two feet eight inches of the ground. One wall contained a representation of the battle between the 

Athenians and the Amazons, a subject which was also found on the shield of Minerva at the Parthenon, and on 

the pedestal of the statue of Jupiter Olympius. On another wall was the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe. In 

0 Theseus alone has mastered his enemy, the victory being undecided between all the other combatants. 

я в picture on the ша wall of the temple,” says Pausanias, who has given us the only account we have of 

hese ancient paintings, “is almost unintelligible to those who are not acquainted with the story. This difficulty is 
5 5 pe to Ше fact, that part of the performance has been destroyed by time, or that Mycon did not give the 
history entire. It represent 1 ject: It i Ti i 
* 11 1 10 энэ шэн аи me : 2: is related that Minos would not admit Theseus to be the son 
a seal that he had thrown into the sea; and the hero not only recovered 

Е a ut brought up a golden crown that Amphitrite had given him.” 

n modern times, the temple of T bei 1811 - і 
Pp b up "Theseus, after being long conseerated to Christian worship under the invocation 
5 се, appropriated as а mausoleum for unfortunate travellers who died far fr 1 1 
a later period it was quite neglected, except by archit een АЦА ава МЧ 
en А 10 тыл | T me ў Эн who admired the purity of its style, and by painters, who 
НІ... p 8 : 1 liant golden hues; it is now converted into a museum, in 
Е of Greco Roman з Ди y discovered in the soil, are carefully preserved. It contains 
e f other relics 0 ar bearing inscriptions, the statue called “Тһе Warrior of 
р worth the attention of the artist and antiquary. 
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TEMPLE ОР JUPITER OLYMPIUS, AT SELINUS, 

— = g 
Tur city of Sclinus stood on the southern coa 
ancients under the names of Iypsa and Seli 


Pammilus. It is not easy t 


st of Sicily, 
nus; it was fü 


as we are informed b 
42d year from i i 
l 2 om its foundation 
| с n of considerable importance; its posi 
favourable to its progress. In the 65th Olympiad, the Grecks uuit 
. M l 
Selinusians; they alone, of all the Greck colonies in Sicily 
took arms against Himera, to divert the succours he Sum. 


the assistance of Himera, and falling on Hamilcar and the Carthoeinian Я 

and burnt their vessels. | It is said that this event "n a in esl 921 ыр the sword, 

Not long afterwards, Selinus and Syracuse became reconciled, and in the 78th Olympiad E : =. e 

the Selinusians to aid them in throwing off the yoke of the tyrant Thrasybulus ана” 
In the mean time, the disputes which arose betw р ў 


Selinus soon became а tow ! 

tion, opposite the African coast, being very 
і ed against Xerxes, with the exception of the 
did not shrink from an alliance with the barbarians, and 


about to send to the Greeks. The Syracusans came to 


een the citizens of Selinus and Egesta, respecti i 

аўн 2 : : pecting the right to 

an insignificant tract of land, kindled the memorable war which terminated so fatally to all parties bt. being 
x o > > 


too weak to sustain a struggle with Selinus, called in the aid of the Athenians; and this step led to tlie famous 
siege of Syracuse, and the extermination of the army of Nicias. The Egestans then had recourse to the 
Carthaginians, and the unfortunate Selinusians saw their city destroyed by Hannibal, the son of Gescon, in the third 
year of the 92d Olympiad—a just chastisement for their ingratitude to their mother-country. 

Selinus, however, still dragged on a miserable existence till about the end of the same olympiad, when Hermocrates 
the Syracusan, being driven from his country, settled at Selinus, recalled its old inhabitants, and vebuilt the walls 
of the part they inhabited. Selinus thus continued to exist in humble obscurity for a century and a half, falling 
successively under the domination of Dionysius of Syracuse, Pyrrhus, and the Carthaginians, until these last, being 
compelled by the Romans to concentrate their forces at Lilybæum, resolved to lay waste the whole country, which 
they were under the necessity of abandoning to the enemy. In pursuance of this desperate resolution, Selinus was 
again levelled to the ground by the Carthaginians, and its inhabitants were removed to Lilybeum. This occurred 
in the fourth year of the 1924 Olympiad, in the year 268 from the foundation of Rome, and in the year 483 before 
Christ. From this date the city is not mentioned in history, though some modern authors— for instance, Caruso, 
Cucciniello, and Bianchi—are of opinion that it was not totally destroyed till the Saracens landed there on the 15th 
of April 827. 

The ruins of Sclinus are situated in the valley of. Mazzara, about eighteen miles from the town of that name, 
and cover two hills, which are about one-third of a mile distant from each other. On the Бос Бус 15 
ruins of three temples, several palaces, and a great number of houses. Here also stands a цулын = Ва 5 
coast-guard, and called Torre dei Pulci (tower of the fleas), a name which may peer ае EP x 
temple of Pollux (Polluce), of which the modern name is a vulgar corruption. This hill и p e ыг у ies 
which seem to mark the circuit of the town, and are probably those built by Пеш ты З ME а ds E 
walls, but presents traces of three temples, the columns of which x ~ ШОЧ purs ЁС in the foreground 
temple, the subject of this notice, which is known by the name of Piliert det En Т. 
of our engraving are those of the edifice called the Little Temple, which із = n 8 of the columns, and by the 

It is easy to see, by the order in which the fragments now lie, by the ЭЛ лын of man has not been the sole 
night lines in which many long.pieces of the entablature are found, ах А : м. и. 
agent in the destruction of these ancient edifices, but that Be ща А са с ps The great temple of бшщ 
earthquake, which threw down all the columns in the same direction, a й 2 and for that reason it is attributed to 
15 one of the finest, with respect to its plan, that autiquity has E 10 un measured along the top of the steps 
Jupiter Olympius: it is nearly as large as that at Agrigentum. Да. kuss, ao 


I 1t, 13 335 feet and its w d h 160 Ё Ї tostylar, » d I t n" h h h * 
, . 05 а р 3, ур ron 
S Wl t eet ў was OC ylar, pseu o-dipterou: with à :ethro or 
M agnesta. The great temple of Selinus was built more than 400 
s before Christ, whereas Ermogenes lived in the time of Alexander, 
year 


іе. 890 А.С. 


One 

. * This instance proves that Vitruvius was wrong in attributing the 

inventi 

hoe of the pseudo-dipterous temple to Ermogenes of Alabanda. 
lat architect only adopted the innovation in the temple of Diana at 
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opening at top, and of the Doric order. According to the Duke of Serradifalco, and several other authors, the sides had 
cach seventeen columns; but Houél, and since his time M. Courtépée, who has bestowed much pains in drawing the 
plan that accompanies this notice (fig. 1), affirm. in the most positive manner that the ушш were only sixteen in 
number. "This peculiarity is very remarkable, as it is contrary to the rule generally followed in Greek temples, the 

sides of which had nearly always one column more than double the number of those at the ends. ; | 
The front is decorated with a double рогисо divided by four columns placed in a line with the third of the sides, 
urth, so that the side-walls of the cella reach only to the fifth column of the sides, and are 
supported by pilasters at the angles (fig. 5 and 6). The Duke of Serradifaleo places two columns between these 
pilasters, but M. Courtépée has not been able to find the slightest trace of them. It would be still more difficult to 

find the least vestige of a fourth row of columns, which Houél supposes to have existed in the front. 
Тһе posticum has not a double portico, and the pilasters at the angles are in a line with the third column of the sides. 
The peristyle which runs round the cella is of the width of two intercolumniations and a diameter, which is in con- 
formity with the rules laid down for temples of this kind. It must be observed that the intercolumniations are not 
of the same width in the whole length of the sides. The columns are placed closer together at the angles to increase 
the solidity of the edifice, and improve the view. The great quantity of columns of a much smaller diameter which 
are piled up in the iuterior of the cella, would appear to prove, that in this temple, as in all those having a hypzethron, 
there were two rows of columns. The sanetuary was divided into three parts by two walls, and thus formed three 
chambers (F, D, E), байаа), which were undoubtedly dedicated Ocoíc Хәууіоз, to the gods associated in the same 
worship; this arrangement has been found in many ancient temples, and among the number, in that of Jupiter 
Olympius at Agrigentum, and Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome. Perhaps, also, one of the two little rooms (F and E), 
ғ was intended to hold the sacred vessels and the treasury, whilst the other contained the stairs leading up into the 
galleries. The posticum seems to present a sort of opisthodome (G), but it was not closed, and consequently could 
not have been used as a treasury, like that of the Parthenon and other temples. The columns of the peristyle of 
the pronaos of the posticum (fig. 8), have all the same diameter, 9 feet 51 inches; their height is 49 feet 8 inches, 
or rather less than 5% diameters. Some of them are of a single piece. The columns were to have been fluted, but 
only two of them are so, which are those standing at the angles of the eastern front; from this fact we may infer 
that the temple was never finished. The plinth of the capitals, which are formed of a single block, is 13 feet 14 inches 
(fig. 2). The capitals are remarkable for the singular disposition of the cavetto under the annulets and surmounting 
thefluting. The same disposition is found in the capitals of the smaller order (fig. 10). The style of these capitals 
is severe, and they have considerable analogy with those of Peestum and Mctapontium. The architectural student 
must not omit to notice the singular character, bearing resemblance to the profile of an owl’s beak, of a moulding in 

the interior of the portico. 

\ Гош capitals haye been found among the ruins very different from the rest, both in the shape and excessive pro- 
jection of the echinus, as well as by a cavetto hollowed out under the annulets, and greatly resembling that found in 
3 ШЕ temples of Pestum, in the temple of Diana at Syracuse, and that of Pompeii, which is called dus Greck temple. 
: ШІ; diameter of the column which they surmount is only 4 feet 5 inches; and the side of the abacus, 10 feet 
inches; which makes the projection excessive. The Duke of Serradifalco supposes that these columns were intended 
for some other part of the edifice, and that they are the remains of the lower order of the interior. According to his 
hypothesis, the other columns that have been found, being only four feet in diameter (fig. 9 За 10) ШЕШЕДІ to 

the upper order. Their height is 143 feet, without the capitals, and they are of a single bladi 3 
E ын fee that we give in fig. 11 and 12, must have been part of the entablature between the two orders of 
Е The stone composing the temple of Selinus, is what 
formation. This sonorous stone is of a fine, compact 


and two opposite the fo 


geologists call caleareous conchyliferous carbonate of the third 
and smooth grain; it was obtained from tl ту of Cam) 

Bello, some few miles distant, wher y ХОЛ ХОНЬ ОЛ sh MF 

| ? е there are still a considerable numb 1 i i 

| umber of blocks intended for ў 

В for columns in various 
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OR, THE PARTHENON, ATHENS. 


(From the Original of М. Ernest BRETON and Jurres GAILHABAUD.) 


Tue fine arts attained thej 
Olympiad, (i. e.) from 
Alexander; and to this period the most ad 
Political events had loug been 
produced throughout the w 
principal causes of this stu 
the operation of these caus 
awakening it to a keen perception of its 
faculties still higher, and led to those 
from Herodotus (lib. y. cap. 78), b 
Athens had the honour of prod 
reached their utmost limit. 
of the artist and antiquarian, 


£ the period extending from the 80th to the 111th 
Christ, which comprises the age of Pericles and 
now in existence must undoubtedly be referred. 
s advance. The Persian war, by the agitation it 
and activity to the mind of men, which were the 
6 grand theatre of the struggle, and consequently 
ccessful issue of the war, by inflaming the nation, 
greatness, and inspiring it with a noble patriotic pride, raised its intellectual 
astonishing improvements in art, particularly in Attica, which, as we learn 
egan to appear in the fourth year of the 67th Olympiad. 
ucing Cimon and Pericles, at an epoch when its glory, power, and revenues, had 
An abuse of power and breach of trust, whieh may perhaps appear venial in the eyes 
who contemplate the beautiful speeimens of art produced thereby, farther facilitated 
the execution of almost numberless monuments, which started up, as if by magie, to make ancient Athens the most 
wonderful city in the world, and a school for architects and sculptors through all succeeding ages. 
The various states, when freed from the Persian rule, had formed a league to carry on the war a 
king; the chiefs of Attica were empowered to fix the contingent of cach state; and 
contingent, depos, was at first very moderate, the total amount not exceeding 460 talents, or 100,000/. Such was 
the first contribution under the superintendence, II,, of Athens. This treasure was originally deposited in 
the isle of Delos, inhabited by priests only, and secured from all danger of spoliation by its sacred character. Sub- 
sequently, when the power and ambition of Athens had increased, and a disposition to abuse them had sprung up, 
the tributes were augmented, and Athens ultimately succeeded in obtaining possession of the treasure, which, under 
Pericles, was raised to 1900 talents, and was, as we shall shew hereafter, deposited in the opisthodome of the 
Temple of Minerva. This treasure was gradually increased. by usurpations, 


mirable masterpieces 
preparing the way for this gloriou 
hole of Greece, had given an impulse 
pendous progress, Athens had been th 
es was felt there in all its force. Thé su 


gainst the great 
» ав proposed by Aristides, this 


and its guardians devoted the greater 
part of it, first to works of public utility, and afterwards to objects of art, or merely of luxury; a fact which explains 
the possibility of the immense works executed under the administrations of Cimon and ae But, by 11 
flattering the national vanity in devoting the war subsidies to the embellishment of M 1 101 les a Ша 
enmity of nearly all the other Grecian states, and prepared a reaction, which ended in the ruin 0 n гу. у : 
profound philosopher, a skilful orator, endowed with a mind, bold in conception and fertile. In expedients, ЫГ a 
| que | ај tic C which had procured him the surname of "OXvuz:os, Pericles joined to these brilliant 
: тоо И taste for the arts, of which he gave good proof in seleting Д E En 
works he caused to be executed. Of these works the most remarkable in every respect is the monument to whic 
re ice is devoted. А t 5 
eee of the Acropolis, or citadel of Athens, stood a temple шив Me. eo. Tum 
ROS otter in e 1 T Ни 1 а. It was also Кулы у. 
of Ere s, frequently designated by the name сш ЧЭ ийй: : 
on эн its AT vhi was 100 feet in front, pad not oh DES i nmi a 
know that after Xerxes had ravaged the country of the Phocians, ES me та sles by Are OR E 
Delphi, he entered Attica, razed Athens to the ground, and destroyed A 5 а а ас | Sn is A 
ee dert which was the oldest in the city, and the most 53 E i уч à (450 before Oise) bari Hegg 
ЖЕЗ D the ruins burnt in the 75th Olympia ) N 
have been discovered recently. Among t it bronzes, an immense ди ЧЕ [sal ona сүр etn no 
Covered a number of tiles, antefixes of burnt clay, small bronzes, ; 
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doubt used by the architects to draw on marble, and several colour-pots containing blue and red, which were used 


T 1 chi y B ts. 
to paint certain parts of the architectur al ornamen і | : аг 4 : 
m new tu built by Pericles was placed on the highest point of the Acropolis, and is the first object that 


strikes the eye from whatever side Athens is approached, and is visible from the very entrance of the Gulf of Ægina. 
Under the direction of Phidias, the two cleverest architects of the day, Ictynus and Callicrates, were employed to 


егесі the Parthenon.” 

The Parthenon subisted many ce 
the Turks became masters of Athens, either from indifference or forgetfulness, : с 
some of the inhabitants occasionally carried away a piece of marble to make lime. Spon and Wheeler, during their 
stay in Attica, had the pleasure of seeing it entire in 1676. Not long after, Athens was besieged by the proveditor, 
Morosini, who was subsequently Doge, and Field-Marshal Count de Keenigsmarck, a Swede, who commanded the 
Venetians, then at war with Turkey. The Turks had converted the Parthenon into a powder-magazine, which was 
fired by a bomb on the 28th September 1687, and the broken pavement still shews where the destructive missile 
fell. The explosion cut the temple into two parts, as it were; the whole eastern side of Ju cella, five columns of 
the portico, all ihe internal constructions of the cella, eight columns of the northern row of the perystyle, six of the 


southern, and all the sculptures belonging to these several parts of the edifiee, were either shattered to atoms or 
thrown down. The eastern pediment, too, must have suffered considerably in its sculptures, though its architecture 
was not injured; but, to judge from the state of the ruins, it would appear that it had been seriously damaged 


previous to the event of 1687, probably at the time when it was converted into a Greek church. Morosini's desire 
to enrich his country with the spoils of this superb structure, contributed still more to its ruin; he determined on 
removing the statue of Minerva, with her car and horses, from the pediment; but owing to some awkwarduess or 


inattention on the part of the workmen, these chefs d’euvre were thrown down and broken into a thousand pieces. 
The Parthenon is built entirely of white marble, dug out of Mount Pentelieus, in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Its length, measured on the top of the steps that 


"The temple is Dorie, octostylar, peripterous, and uncovered. 
support it, is 114 fect; its width, 51 fect.|| The respective proportion of the two principal dimensions is very 
remarkable. The sides have seventeen columns, and the ends cight only,—less than half, an arrangement which 
seems to have been generally observed by the Greeks; we find it again in the Temple of Theseus, which has six 
columns at the ends and thirteen at the sides; and also in the temples of Pæstum. The Temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius was in the same proportion, being, according to Pausanius, 95 fect by 230. The Romans made their temples 
much shorter. 
The length of the cella outside, not including the pilasters that project at each end, is 78 feet 6 inches; the width 
35 feet 2 inches. The interior is divided into two parts, of unequal size; the largest is the temple, or vaös; the 
other, which was entered from the back front, was the opisthodome. The position of this temple with respect to the 
points of the compass, gave rise to an error which is not yet entirely removed, notwithstanding all that architects 
and antiquarians haye written for that purpose. It was long believed that the front of the Parthenon, as is the case 
with most other temples, was turned towards the west, and in fact it is the western front that faces the entrance to 
the Acropolis by the propylea; but here lies the difficulty. It is at this end that we find the smaller division of the 
cella, which the partizans of the common custom have been pleased to call a vestibule, or zgóraos. But if we admit 
this, where shall we find the opisthodome, which all ancient authors are unanimous in placing in the back part of 
the temple? It must therefore be acknowledged that, contrary to the usual practice, the front was turned to the east, 
and we shall give further proofs of this when we come to speak of the sculptures on the pediments. Round the 
temple, as we have already said, there runs a peristyle composed of forty-six columns, eight on each front, and seven- 
1 Ще ын қ Ын 91 0 0 to Mr. Travers for one Пороище remark : all the columns leau towards the 

b se at the angles have a double inclination, in order to oppose a greater force to 


ed; the Christians converted it into a church, and when 


nturies almost uninjur | 
they left ıt untouched, except that 


* Vitruvius i я а A с 4 АНГ en 
юэ e үш as that Ietynus, in conjunction with Carpion, + This siege, though so fatal to art, was of little advantage to the 
ae шэн | Б, ЫН en Tetynus ES also the architect Venetians, as they were obliged to evacuate the Acropolis and the city 
3 хн Ёоо 170 ЈА 10 e at Phygalia in Arcadia, which on the 4th of April 1688, about six months only after the conquest of 
У ein i i i 
. the place, taking no trophy with them but the two marble lions which 
AN Ë are still seen at the gate of the arsenal in Veni 
Р : 2 2ا‎ 6 gale of the arsenal in Venice, 
E E ps 15 8 ЭНН account of this siege; || These measures and all in this article are from a recent admea- 
Merc : ifiees of Athens, and especially to the surement by Mr. Travers, who has had the kindness to communicate 
ү s them to us. 
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the pressure of the edifice.* Th 
examination to discover it, the ir 
observable throughout. 

for the whole edifice, Th 
those at the angl 


© jointing of the blocks that for 


nterstice being scarcely so thick 
5 
The columns have no base, 


€ height of the columns, in 


m them is so well executed, that it requires close 
as the finest thread; and the same perfection is 
but stand upon three very high steps, which form a stylobate 


is Ue ЛА И шшш cluding the capital, is 34 feet 2 inches; their diameter is 3 feet; 
The ci ang таша larger, their diameter is nearly an inch and a half more. 

‚ne capital is very plain (fig. 3), and has no astragal, its place being 
fluting without stopping it. The capital is joined to the shaft b 1 
talon; as that moulding would have had a paltry 
of the capital is 2 feet 2) inches; s 
The columns are fluted w 


deeper by the effect of light 


supplied by an indenture which crosses the 
y four listels (fig. 3 and 4); the plinth has no 
appearance in such a severe style of architeeture. The total height 
г. е. 13 inches for the echinus and listels, and 13} inches for the plinth. 


ith sharp edges throughout their whole height; but to make the fluting appear still 
and shade, it is not cut in segment 


ІС Й RN А 22 3 of a circle, which would have permitted the light 
qually on ev сту part of the concavity; but it is made flat at bottom, so that the sides, rising abruptly, cause 
a deeper shadow. This fluting does not, as in most Greek temples, run up directly, and at right angles, to the 
listels of the capital; it is more in the Roman style, except that in the Parthenon, instead. of terminating, as in 
Roman architecture, by a semicircle, they end in a kind of elliptical are (fig. 3 and 5) 
The columns support an entablature 10 feet 10} inches in height, no less admirable for the beauty of the marble 
with which it is ornamented, than for the masculine character that prevails in its profiles. The face of the tryglyph is 
exactly perpendicular to that of the architrave, a rule which Leroy thinks was followed at Athens till the reign of 
Augustus, when the Greeks, and the Romans after them, began to deviate from it, in making the face of the 
tryglyph slope to the architrave. The height of the tryglyphs of the Parthenon is 4 feet 43 inches, and their width 
2 feet 9} inches. It will be observed that here, as in all Greek Dorie temples, the angle of the frieze is flanked by 


a tryglyph, whereas the Romans left the corner plain, and placed the tryglyph perpendieularly over the axis of the 
column. 


There is one very singular eculiarity, which Messrs. Fuente and Travers observed. first in the Parthenon, and 
о y 21 2 
afterwards found in ай Greek temples, which is, that the stylobate does not present a line perfectly horizontal, but 
I 2 3) у Ї Ї 2 2 
a curve slightly convex. Тһе entablature follows the same curve, and its face forms a concave line on each side of 
shtly 
the edifice; so that the angles are not absolutely right angles, but slightly acute. These dispositions were evidently 
intended to add to the solidity of the temple, by making its several parts tend to the pyr 
a greater resistance about the centre of the great lines to the pressure from within. 
Mr. Woods, though he acknowledges that the fronts are perfect, thinks that the sides are inferior to those of the 
Temple of Theseus. “Why,” asks he, “should a continued colonnade, crowned by an upright entablature, require 
more slender proportions than one supporting a pediment? I cannot tell; but such seems to be the fact. Yet, 
Е Baer 3 5 SR: 
as in the Parthenon, the height of the columns is very nearly 515 diameters; and in the Theseum the height is only 
545 diameters: the difference seems too small to produce any sensible effect; but the intereolumniations in the 
Parthenon are only equal to about 12 diameters, whilst iu the Theseum they are 12 diameters; and to this greater 
б сақ; ihe ter. 
space is doubtless owing the lighter appearance of the latter. i 
The portico is double on each front of the Parthenon; and the reader will perhaps be surprised to observe in the 
“БОЛЬ го steps, are of less dia г than those of the portico, and с 
Plan, that the columns of the second row, raised on two steps, are of less diameter than thos ° he port 20, а d do 
и : eie um irregularities, which the theory of the art will not admit, are not 
not all correspond exactly with their axis. These irregularities, whi ) > 
> y 3 a n i ¿Tar m age n m aa 
perceptible in the execution, and contribute, on the contrary, to the general effect. These smaller columns, appearing 
Зу > > y au el ч б 4 Te S ET N 
19 Td verge to a central point of view, give the peristyle the appearance of being deeper than it really is; whereas, 
iver a а 2 k ° гч us UC 5 
p 8 he same diameter as those in the front, from their not being like them enveloped in a 
had these columns been of the same di: т Their height, ineluding the capital, is 35 feet; 
flood of light, they would have appeared heavy and massive. Their Без 37 S vaa CR рийн з 
ood of light, they wo qi ire height of the capital (fig. 5), is 1 foot 93 inches, of which the plinth oceupies 
о . "е hel d S* 5 Б 4 
diameter, 2 feet 8 inches. The entire heig : PRU ater г (бе. 6). The fluting of 
m at 5 1 inches for the echinus and listels, which are only three in number (fig. 6) g of 
11} inches, leaving 10} inches 


amidal form, and by opposing 


the shaft is here executed in segments of a circle. 


he temple were nearly the same as those of the basilicas built by the Romans at a 
The internal arrangements of the tem] $ 


six diameters only, omitted the astragal, because that ornament would 
have shortened the shaft too much, "This would appear to be proved 
by the fact that they made the echinus of their capitals rather low, 
but with considerable projection, 


A » architect, not only 
* "This peculiarity has been observed by this able eus т 2 B 
> [Greece 2 ily that В 
in the Parthenon, but in all the temples of Greece БЭ 
has had an opportunity of examining. 


i srecks ave their Doric columns 
Т Ив probable that the Greeks, who gave tliei 
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heeler found three sides standing of the gallery that we have indicated in our plan (fig. 1), 


0 тоу of orders, containing twenty-two columns. These columns have been all 
n has been drawn, and sufficient. elements of the lower order have been 
as 15 feet 6 inches in length ; and 2 feet in diameter. The capital, 
the architrave, 1 foot 6 inches; and 


later period. Spon and W 
and which was composed of tw 
thrown down and destroyed; but their pla 
found to ascertain their dimensions. The shaft w 
composed of a plinth, an echinus, and three listels, was 12}; inches in height; с : ) | 
the tryglyph, 1 foot 72; inches: the width of the intercolumniation was, from axis to axis, Se 23 inches. It is 
worthy of remark that these columns, for about one-third of their height from the bottom (5 feet 3 inches), have 
at Pompeii; the rest of the shaft only is cleared out. These columns formed a portico of 


only a flat fluting, as | j 
7 feet Gl inches in width, round the hypzthron or open part of the temple; the hypethron was 16 feet wide, which 
gives 31 feet inches for the inside width of the temple; Ив length was 49 feet 2} inches. 


The temple was lighted by the door and the opening in the centre of the roof. When the Christians consecrated 
it to their worship, they made a window in the eastern end, and built a semicircular sanctuary. The Turks made 
scarcely any alteration. This apsis is now demolished to within three or four feet of the ground. In the part of 
the temple under the opening, and near the bottom, as may be seen in the Plan, stood the pedestal of the famous 
Minerva, of which we shall soon have to speak. Part of the base of this pedestal is still visible; it was 10 feet 
10 inches square. 

In the back part of the temple was the opisthodome, so long supposed to be a vestibule preceding the temple 
itself. Its width is the same as that of the temple, and its length 21 feet 6 inches, or nearly one-third of the cella. 

By some inexplicable error, Stuart, Chandler, and others, have represented, both in their text and plans, that the 
opisthodome was supported by six columns, placed in two rows: there never were but four. M. Bronsted has so 
given them in his Plan, and the fact has been recently proved by Messrs. Leake and Travers, to whom we are 
indebted for the corrected Plan in our Plates. One of the columns having been broken, the Turks erected in its 
place a square pillar of masonry, which, as well as the three columns, is now demolished. The latter, according to 
Stuart, were of the same dimensions as those of the smaller order in the peristyle. 

In the opisthodome, besides the money proceeding from the public revenues, and the contributions of the Grecian 

cities, 1000 talents were always kept in reserve to meet unforeseen expenses of the state. At the beginning of the 
first Peloponnesian war (432 л. C.), when the power of Athens was at its height, 6000 talents (1,296,000/.), accord- 
ing to Ше Abbé Barthelemy, and 9700 talents (above 2,120,0001.), according to М. R. Rochette, were deposited in 
the opisthodome. The names of all the debtors of the state were inscribed there; they were called ”Меуусүрадиеуо: 
ev ту Акротоћег, and after the payment of their debts, EE'AxpozóNcws ¿Enkqdippévor. Private individuals were 
accustomed to deposit sums of money there which they were afraid to keep at homeg it was also the repository for 
offerings made to the goddess, *Ava0%uara, or votive offerings, and valuable spoils taken from the Persians, part of 
which was the throne with silver feet, on which Xerxes sat to witness the battle of Salamis. Other trophies, shields 
taken from the enemy during the Median war, were suspended on the architrave outside the temple, and alternated 
with bronze inscriptions, if we may judge by the marks of the nails which held them. The two guardians of the 
treasure deposited in the opisthodome of the Parthenon, were Jupiter Tr, and Plutus, the god of riches, 
represented with wings, and, by an exception peculiar to this god, not deprived of sight.“ 

At the present day it is impossible to doubt that the Greeks made use of painting in the decoration of their archi- 
tecture; the labours of Hittorf, Raoul-Rochette, Letronne, and Bronsted, combined with recent rescarches respecting 
the Doric temples of Greece and Sicily, have removed all uncertainty on the subject, and given positive confirmation 
to the assertion of Vitruvius (lib. iv. chap. ii. ў 2) respecting the blue wax, cera cerulea, which he states to be the 
usual colour for triglyphs; the metopes appear to have been generally red. We know, from the testimony of ancient 
19 ын all sculptors had a skilful painter at command, whom they employed to paint their works; 

2 8 T . "eg . mti «Where was қ 
» 5 8 1 0 of Е шоо Hy bate са ot ow A times. Voere was not in all Сеи says М. Bronsted, 

у аге hitectural pretensions which was not more or less coloured—that is to say, painted so as 
to contribute to the effect and rich aspect of the monument by the harmonious colour of the symmetrical parts, and 
especially the upper parts of the structure. There were three different kinds of painting: 1. The colour was 
applied me common paint, without any illusive cffect, merely to set off the architeeture—that is to say, to 
give relief to the dull and monotonous colour of the stone. 2. The colour was used to produce an illusion 


in certain parts of the construction—that is, to give an effect of light and shade, of projection and depression on à 


* Aristoph. Schol.; Plut. Etymologus; Thucydides, lib. ii.; Philostrates, Eikov, 42; Demosthenes, Schol. Orat, 3, in Timocrat 
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THE TEMPLE OF MINERVA. 


plane surface; in a word, to produce real paintings, and conse uently to dispe i 
colour was used as a finish for the mouldings ч й аша © Lastly E 


з. In this case, the applicati i 
; : 4 7 pplication of the colours being altogether sub- 
ordinate to the laws of polychromatic sculpture, did not belong to architecture, only in so far 5 ава were 


connected with it f rom their being an indispensable decoration." We give with tnis notice a splendid specimen of 
the polychromatie architecture of. the Parthenon, being a perspective view of the entablature and capitals, restored 
with the utmost care by Mr. Travers, from traces which he discovered in the monument itself. 

We will now proceed to examine the admirable works with which Phidias enriched the P 
pieces of sculpture made this edifice the wonder of wonders; 
of the cella, and the statue of Minerva. 


According to Pausanias, the pediment derbs, of tlie front, represented the В. 


ol : irth of Minerva, and the pediment of 
the back the Dispute between. Minerva and Neptune. Now those who had seen the western pediment uninjured, if 


not in its details at least in its principal parts, before the explosion of 1687, without pretending to examine the 
sculptures minutely, all agreed that it was the Birth of Minerva, ov rather her Presentation by Jupiter to the Gods of 
Olympus. Ollier de Nointel, ambassador from France in 1674, was of the same opinion, but the sketches which he 
caused to be taken of the already mutilated figures of this pediment were quoted to support a misapprehension that 
they were intended to remove.* Stuart first pointed out the mistake, and asserted that the west front was the back 
front, and represented the dispute of Neptune and Minerva, whilst the cast front presented the birth of the goddess. 
M. Quatremére de Quincy adopted this opinion, and made it the text of a learned dissertation, in auswer to the 
contrary opinion maintained by M. Barbié du Bocage, in his Atlas of Anacharsis; M. Bronsted coincides with 
M. Quatremére. The cast front is composed of about twenty-four figures, detached and in full length, more or 
less colossal; four of them were horses. Of these groups, of which there still remained about a dozen figures entire 
when Carrey executed his drawings, only twelve or thirteen fragments are now left, and they are in the British 
Museum. 


arthenon. Five grand 
they were, the two pediments, the metopes, the frieze 


The western pediment, which represenied the Dispute of Minerva and Neptune, was composed, according to 
appearances, of the same number of figures and horses. Carrey made drawings on the spot of twenty-two figures; 
nothing now remains of them but five fragments preserved in the British Museum. Two figures placed in a corner, 
which were easily recognised as intended for Adrian and his wife Sabina, appeared to Spon, Wheeler, and Leroy 
sufficient to authorize the assertion that these pediments had been restored under that emperor. But the very style 
of the sculptures proves this to be a mistake, and it is much more probable that, by a kind of flattery, of which 
there are numerous known instances, these heads were substituted for others in the tines of the Romans; however, 
if we may believe Plutarch, the monuments reared by Pericles did not need restoration when he wrote his histories. 

The Second series of the seulptures of the Parthenon was composed of the metopes which decorated the frieze 
outside. These metopes were 4 feet 4} inches high, and 4 feet 2 inches broad, those near the angles being rather 
narrower. Their height being greater than the width shews that the architect intended to make them appear square, 
notwithstanding the projection of the band of the architrave. The figures were in higher relief Шар those of the 
inner frieze of the portico, because they were intended to be viewed from a greater distance. The metopes were 
ninety-two in number. Many of them had escaped. the ravages of time exe men, when Lord Elgin, during his 
embassy at Constantinople in 1801, unfortunately obtained a firman of tlie Turkish government, which authorized 
him to erect scaffolding round the old temple of the idols, to take plaster casts of the ornaments and Figures, and also to 
remove the stones containing inscriptions, as well as the statues still existing. It is Sud that it cost Lord Elgin 
74,0001. to obtain all the beautiful fragments that it was possible to carry to London. ШЕ lr re 
however, was far from being profitable to his lordship, as the whole collection was purchased За he British : ща 
in 1816 for 35,000/.; and one of his most illustrious fellowseountrymen Lord Byron, seeing + qup bes on 
the Parthenon, wrote underneath, Quod non fecerunt ши Scolus fecil. It is nevertheless true that Lord Elgin 

in «brity that Erostrates might have envied. 
B. en ne conduct of the E ambassador, M. Choiseul Gouffier, who caused all the plaster-casts 


now in the Museum of the Louvre to be taken, and only brought away a single metope, which had long been 


: à й 7 ^ 
* These drawings, in black and red lead, by J. Carrey, convey по is in the cabinet of engravings at the Royal Library, Paris (No. 616), 
іезе draw i ad, by J. Ca J ES Е SES ; 
idea of the expre 105 of the Greeian seulptures, but still they аге where it is erroneously designated аз Nointel’s drawings, It also bears 
a ее 05 Ч 


the still more extraordinary title of * Sculptures of the Temple of 


251 hese com- 
valuable, because they alone have preserved the design of t 2 Г г 
а a г ў 4 Minerva, built by Adrian.” 


iti i г destroy: This collection 
positions of the Parthenon which are now destroyed. This collecti 
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detached, This is the metope that was purchased for the Royal Museum for the sum of 25,000 francs (10007.) 
in 1818, after the death of М. de Choiseul. 

Fourteen metopes still remain in their places. 
round the Parthenon, which operation was superintende 
fifteen of which are in London and one in Paris; the oth 
and the only traces left of them are in Carrey’s drawings. 
southern side, which was the least injured, and they represent episor 
but other subjects were treated in those which remain or have disappeared. > Part 
been published several times, especially by Stuart, Legrand, and Bronsted; those that we give (figs. 7, 8, aud 9) 
are all in the British Museum. 

The most considerable fragment of seu | с of 
сейіпе of the peripteron, about ten feet from the ground. “This frieze is 4 feet 8 inches high, and was originally | 
M. Brönsted estimates the number of figures it contained to be 320, the varied groups of 


Some fragments have been found in clearing away the rubbish 

d by M. Pittakis; sixteen metopes have been taken away, 

ers have been destroyed by time or the explosion of 1687, | 
The metopes of London and Paris all belong to Ше Ја“ 
les in the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe; 

The metopes of the Parthenon have 


Ipture now remaining is a part of the frieze placed under the soffit or 


524 feet in length. 
which represented the procession of the grand quinquennial festival of the Panathenea. These sculptures were in 


very low relief; which was admirably calculated to. allow them to be seen from below, without drawing back, as their 
position under a rather narrow portico absolutely required. Stuart and Revett sketched a considerable part of 
what existed in their time (1751—58). А fragment, containing seven figures, was removed by М. de Choiscul, and 
is now in the Louvre. Lord Elgin, in his turn, took: down a length of about 250 feet, and carried it to London. 
= In this friezethe harness of the horses was of metal, and the holes in the stone, made by the eramps that fastened 
it on, are still pereeptible. This frieze has been published several times, wholly or in part, by the same authors 
that we have already quoted for the metopes. ‘Three fragments of it are given-in the plate under the numbers 10, 11, 
and 12; it is supposed that the first represents-the Dioscuri being presented to Jupiter. 
. We must now return to the great masterpiece of Phidias—the famous statue of Minerva, which stood in the 
sanctuary, and of which unfortunately we know nothing but what we can learn from the descriptions given in Greek 
and Latin authors. This statue, which, according to Pliny's statement, was 26 cubits high (35 feet), including the 
pedestal perhaps, was made of gold and ivory, and the gold ornaments were equal in weight to 44 talents 
(120,0007.). This statue was raised in the temple in е first year of the 87th Olympiad (А.С. 430). After being 
pillaged of the gold by the tyrant Lychares, who stripped off its golden mantle, and put on a cloth one, saying that 
it would keep the goddess warmer, it appears to have been finally destroyed by the Goths under the command of 
Alaric, Such was the temple which has been justly reckoned ‘the masterpiece of architecture by both ancients and 
moderns. 


=p 
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TEMPLE OF AROERIS АТ EDFOU. 


(The Drawing and Notice by M. Hzcror Horzau, Architect.) 


Ox the left bank of the Nile, about fifty-five miles above Thebes, and in the twenty-fourth degree of north latitude, 
stands the Temple of Edfou; it is situated nearly a mile from the ordinary course of the river, which here seems to 
have shifted its bed a considerable distance towards the Arabian chain. 

This temple, which was called the Temple of Hatfouh by the Egyptians, and the Temple of Apollinopolis Magna* 
by the Grecks, was especially dedicated to Aroeris, the Apollo of the Greek and Roman mythology. This Aroeris 
was the son and one of the persons of the triad of the temple,t the other two being the god Har-hot, the personi- 
fication of celestial wisdom and light, figured by the sun in the material world, and the goddess Athor, the Egyptian 
Venus. 

This great and magnificent temple is one of the most interesting and most complete in the whole valley of the 
Nile. Unfortunately, it is now half buried under the ruins of the miserable huts of the Fellahs, groups of which 
have been successively erected both within and without the edifice, as well as on its terraces. If this temple, and 
the mammisi which precedes it, were cleared of the rubbish that conceals all their lower parts, we should be able 
to give a complete description, instead of the necessarily imperfect sketch we now proceed to lay before our readers. 

We will begin our examination by the grand temple (sec Plate of Details, fig. 1), which is not less than 454 feet 
long by 214 feet wide. The most conspicuous objects on approaching the temple are two colossal propylon (AX) 
facing the south, and forming a majestic entrance to the temple. They are decorated with gigantie sculptures cut 
out of the solid mass (sce Geometrical Elevation of the Propylon); at the top, in front, are the divinities of the 
temple, with those of the nome or province, sitting on thrones, and receiving the offerings of the two Ptolemies, 
Soter II. and his brother Alexander, who caused themselves to be represented on these carvings, with inscriptions 
of their names and surnames. In the lower part of the propylon, on the west side, half buried in the rubbish, is 
a colossal figure of a Ptolemy, with a harpe (short seimitar) in his band, chastising rebels, whom he holds in his 
other hand by the hair of their head. Near the bottom of the right propylon there із а miserable little basso- 
relievo, added at some later period, which represents the Emperor Claudius adoring the divinities of the temple and 
those of the nome. Lastly, on the inner face of the same propylon, in the midst of representations of religious 
offerings and worship, is a sculpture of a Ptolemy, merely figurative of course, raising an obelisk with a chain.§ 

These propylon, which are covered with sculptures in every part, except on the two sides facing each other over 


§ This representation of raising an obelisk is the only one known 
in Egypt. It is extraordinary that the Egyptians, who have trans- 
mitted to us, in the numerous basso-relievos on their monuments, all 
the phases of their social existence, and who have left pictures of their 
astonishing performances, in transporting monoliths and buildings, as 
well as of all their state ceremonies, һауе not once represented the 
means they employed for erecting their obelisks. Up to the present 


* То the north of Apollinopolis Magna stood dpollinopolis Parva, 
which must not be confounded with <pollinopolis Minor, оп the left 
bank, opposite Anteopolis. = 

+ All the great temples of Egypt were dedicated toa principal 
divinity, forming part of a triad blended into one divine unity; con- 
sisting of a masculine and a feminine principle, and a son, the offspring 


of the two principles. а ! 
{ The reading of these names and surnames, engraved in carlouches 


(ovals containing inscriptions), is no longer a matter of doubt. There 
onderful dis- 


seems now to be a disposition to do justice to the w 199 
coveries of the illustrious Champollion the younger, who died in 
1831. 


rally supposed that they threw up inclined planes, and that the difficulty 
ol representing them without a knowledge of perspective is the reason 
of this singular omission, 
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time nothing of the kind has been discovered in Egypt. It is gene- 
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the door, contain openings and holes for the purpose of erecting fond pan 133 1 80 сс 
usually set on the summit of tliese constructions* (sce Geometrical Elevation 0 ч Е 1 ын А wr. 1 5 vy lon 
are staircases leading from the terraces over the galleries of the court to он tee Hole, 
of chambers, lighted by openings cut through the sculptures, which would ind ын > EPS 10 s 
are of later date than the building. A little terrace over the portal of the temple forms a communication between 


the two propylon. 
The cornice is wanting on almost every side of these propy | 2 

that tlie stones of which it was composed have been taken away and used in modern constructions, unless they were 
h > stones as s 


thrown down in pure wantonness, and lie buried in the rubbish along with the obelisks (BB), which must have stood 
1 ( trance » temple.T 
on the right and left of the entrance to the temp гуз | , 
The dis leading into the grand temple (C) is still very lofty, though nearly half its height is below the present 
E ıe door-post is covered with sculptures of offerings, and crowned with a cornice having an 


lon; it has been conjectured, and with some reason, 


surface of the soil; tl m 1 Re 
Эл - di 5 :ornents ~ 5 remark: a ac nn а к 
Egyptian profile, ornamented with a globe and w inged serpents. lhis door 1s remarkable on account of two 


consoles or projecting stones on the right and left of the upper traverse. No such stones are to be seen in any 
other door of ancient Egyptian edifices; perhaps they were intended io support a large curtain, or were connected 
with a light wooden porch covered with a vela, as may be seen in the basso-relievos of many 2 This 
great door gives admission into the court (D) of the temple, which is surrounded with portieoes (E) on three sides, 
and leads to a beautiful pronaos of eighteen columns (F) at its extremity; this pronaos, as well as the court and 
porticoes are, unhappily, almost filled up with rubbish. P: ] 

This eourt is now used by the government of Mehemet Ali, as a storehouse for provisions and tithes; and a 
number of little Fellahs are perched all day long on the terraces and walls, for the purpose of keeping off the birds 
that would otherwise feed themselves at the expense of the state. 

The pillars and corniee of the entrance to the pronaos rise just above the soil (fig. 3); the cornices, as may be 
seen in the Plate of Details (fig. 2), are higher than those that surmount the little walls connecting the other 
intercolumniations, In the pronaos there are two palm-leaf capitals, which add considerably to the elegance of its 
Гасаде. (See Geometrical Elevation of the Façade of the Pronaos). 

All the columns, friezes, cornices, with the whole surface of the walls, inside as well as out, of this court and 
pronaos, are covered with symbolical sculptures, hieroglyphical inscriptions, pictures of offerings and devotion, and 
cartouches of the Ptolemies, among which may be recognised those of PAilopator, his son Philomator, Evergetes II. 
and Soter 11. 

Among the sculptures which ornament this pronaos, Champollion the younger observed the god of the rising 
sun, Har-hol, who is identified with that luminary, his setting, and his various symbolical forms, appropriated to 
each of the twelve hours of the day, with the names of the hours. 

The soil is now so high on the side of the pronaos as to render it impossible to advance any further into the 
temple in that direction; and the only way to reach the nos (С) beyond it, is by passing through a hole on the 
terrace, and creeping along a dark and narrow passage. This naos, where neither light nor air can penetrate, is 
the abode of thousands of bats, which, aroused from the torpid lethargy by the noise and light, flutter against the 
torches of the visitor, and threaten to extinguish them. So great is the height of the rubbish in this disgusting 
part of the temple, that only the tops of the capitals of some of the twelve columns of this naos are visible, and the 
door of the sanctuary (11) is entirely blocked up. It is only on the outside that we find any traces of the stairs 
leading to the terrace, or that we can ascertain the proportions of the sanctuary (I), and the adjoining chambers. 


* In the speos (a monument cut out of the solid rock) of El. Tell, 
and the Temple of Chons at Thebes, there are several basso-relievos 
representing propylon with masts and flags. Sometimes as many 
as ten of these masts are set up at the entrance to a temple, It 
is supposed that the blue, yellow, and red ribands, the colours of 
which may still be distinguished, represented Upper, Middle, and 
Lower Egypt. 

+ The cornice of the door is broken in a manner that cannot be 
explained in any other way than. by supposing that the stones of the 
top cornice were thrown down upon it. It may also be observed 
that a piece of the cornice at one of the angles has been broken ой" 


sinee the French Egyptian Commission made their drawings of this 
temple. 

1 This globe, which is found on nearly all Egyptian monuments, 
represents the sun, with the symbols of immortality and motion, (See 
Plate of Details, fig.3). 

§ The palm-leaf capitals cannot have been executed in Egypt before 
the Greek epoch. 

| It is only from the Greek period that the doors were left open, 
that is, without traverses, as, till that epoch, the images of the gods 
had never been taken from their sanctuaries, and carried in procession 
from one temple to another, 
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TEMPLE OF AROERIS AT EDFOU. 


Basso-relievos of offerings and half-lions in alto-relievo are seulptured on the surface and top of the back wall of 

Fu (K). Wu these lions were spouts, which carried off the water from the terrace.* 

S Ж m = ni Rape protected the sanctuary from external profanation; and we must observe that, 
у e plan (L), there must have been an outer wall (now entirely buried) enclosing the 

whole temple and its dependencies. 

| The Mammisi, or Hall of the Nativity, which is in front, and stands obliquely with respect to the great temple, 

is a small edifice containing traces of a vestibule, a small chamber, and a staircase to the terrace. At the end is 

the chamber of the Nativity, with columns in the middle, and a gallery running all round, only three sides of which 

now remain. The capitals of these columns are lotus-flowers surmounted by square plinths, on the four sides of 

which there is a figure of Typhon, to whom the Mammisi is dedicated. ~ 

The. basso-relievos which decorate the interior of the Hall of Nativity represent the suckling, childhood, and 
Жин of the young Har-Sont-Tho, the son and divinity of the triad of the great temple, under the likeness 
of Bvergetes II. This figure, with its accompanying cartouche, is represented there in the midst of the divinities 
of every order that protect the young Ptolemy. 

The Mammisi of Edfou is one of the largest known. This little temple, found in all places where a triad is 
worshipped, was the image of the heavenly abode, in which the goddess of the triad was believed to have brought 
forth the third person of the triad. The queens of Egypt were accustomed to come there to give birth to the 
Pharaohs, who were considered as demi-gods. 

Although the Temple of Edfou and its Mammisi are half hidden by rubbish and the huts of the fellalis; although 
they are entirely destroyed in some parts and mutilated in others; although the style of decoration, by its affectation 
and injudicious profusion, shews an evident declension from the noble and majestic severity of the buildings in the 
best days of the Pharoahs,—still the Temple of Edfou, even in its present state, gives us a lofty idea of the archi- 
teetural magnificence and grandeur of the ancient Egyptians. 

It is well known that the Greeks, who were masters of Egypt when this temple was erected, did not, like the 
Persians, destroy every thing before them; but, on the contrary, they repaired much that was falling to decay, 
erected some new buildings, and permitted the Egyptians to rear temples to their own divinities. The traveller 
who visits the Temple of Edfou will be struck with the great simplicity of the massess, the grandeur and extreme 
severity of every line, bearing the stamp of that sentiment of eternal duration which the Egyptians were always 
anxious to realize in their monuments; nor wil! he fail to observe with what care every block is squared, and so laid 
that the joints are barely visible. In the arrangement of the plan, which is admirable for its simplicity, he will 
perceive that, besides the onter wall (now below the surface) which enclosed the Mammisi and a basin of lustral 
water—if the Nile was not close to the temple—the first enclosure properly so called could only be entered from 
the principal court; that it was only through the rooms approaching the sanctuary that the rooms and enclosures 
near it could be entered; and lastly, that these rooms gradually diminished in size as they were nearer the sanctuary; 
from which we may infer that very few priests were privileged to enter there.? In the decorations, which are not 
unmeaning, as in the architecture of most other nations, the observer will recognise all the vegetables, animals, and 
sacred symbols of Egypt;§ in those stiff and awkward representations of the human form he will see the shapes and 
attitudes universally adopted in Egypt, perhaps under the direction of some sage legislator, who was unwilling that 


© It is well known that rain is very unusual in Egypt, especially that their religious ceremonies were merely the offspring of (pene 
in Upper Egypt; so, probably, the animals whieh are sometimes set tion is no 155 false. шил ceremonies consisted cubus ollering 
round the sanetuaries, were merely intended to excite superstitious | to the divinities the finest animal and vegetable productions of the 
| earth; and their religious solemuities, from the pomp with which they 
were surrounded, were very imposing in the eyes of the people, The 
priests were also legislators; the laws, proceeding from a divine and 
impenetrable sanctuary were viewed as sacred, and religiously executed ; 


awe. 
+ The Typhon, which is always found in the Mammisis, is repre- | 

sented under the most hideous forms ; generally as a beardless youth, 

short, tbick, and deformed. Among the Egyptian, as among many 


other nations, we see that man, in his weakness, has nearly always 


been led through fear to pay as much honour to the genius of evil, as 


to the gods whose favour he implores. (See the restoration of this 


Mammisi in the great work of the Egy ptian Commission). | 
P It is an error to suppose that the Egyptians ever worshipped 
‘sible and incomprehensible 


animals; it is only as the works of the іпу 2 
'The belief 


divinity that these animals were kept in Ше sanctuaries. 


and their grand object was to secure the happiness ofthepeople. 'Phe 
priests, like skilful legislators, were well aware of a faet that seems to 
have been forgotten of late, that a little mystery is of great serviee in 
the government of maukind. 

$ The use of symbols in writing caused the ancients to speak also 
by their aid; they spoke, as they wrote, allegorically; and this gave 
rise to fables, enigmatical discourses, anterior to all history. 


5 EGYPTIAN STYLE. | 
the original alone;* in the narrow openings through the Я 


Неў of the copy should receive the worship due to 
the beauty of the copy 8 n expedient to keep out the tropical heats; and in fine, 


terraces to light the spacious halls below, he will discover a | | 
by closely 1 the whole, he will come to the conclusion that the Egyptian architecture is not borrowed from 
any other ООС the result of the nature of the soil, the climate, and the due expression of the religious and 


political requirements of the epoch; and also that this architecture, by its grandeur and magnificence, gives a very 
pompous idea of the religious: cerémonics of this nation, and proves that the fame the ancient Egyptians have 
enjoyed for'ages is by no means greater than they really merited. f 

We will conclude with expressing our hopes that this splendid temple may be entirely cleared from the rubbish that 
hides so much of its beauty, that we may be able to sce in reality what we now can only imagine, and that the 
worthy pupils of Champollion the younger may collect all the precious documents contained in this magnificent 


fabric that relate to the theogeny of the ancients, of which we know se little. 


owe 


and land, victories, feasts, dancing, hunting; all the phases of the 
religious, political, and private life of the Egyptians, all so well 
executed and painted, and in such good preservation when not muti- 
lated by man, that, after a little study and observation, one may have 
a perfect idea of the ancient Egyptians; except that we have not 
heard them speak and seen them act, we have visited them as we may 


“е This restriction, which prevented the artist from imitating nature, 
consisted in making ‘all the sculptures square-edged; it was not 
extended to-animals, and we see them represented in their natural 
forms and attitudes, f 


+ Inthe numberless painted seulptures that cover the surface of 


Egyptian monuments, are found religious processions, battles by sea. any modern nation. 
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THE ACROPOLIS OF MYCENXE. 


(By M. Ernest Вкетох.) 


Мусеха, now Carvati, in the Morea, is supposed to have been founded by Mycenzus, seventeen hundred years 


before Christ, and ‘considerably enlarged and almost erected anew by Perseus, brother of Pretus, about the year 
1390 of the same era. The plural name of Mycene, Миктуас, is itself a proof of this double foundation, even 
were it not confirmed by Apollodorus, who tells us (Biblioth., lib. ii. с. 4, § 4), that Perseus built the fortifications 
of Мусепа and Mide, which statement is borne out by several passages in Thucydides. 

The name of Мусепе is said to be derived, cither from that of its first founder, or from the word Муку», which 
has the twofold meaning of sword-guard and mushroom. According to several authors, the latter meaning should 
be adopted, on account of a spring which assuaged the thirst of Perseus having been discovered under a mushroom. 
Mr. Dodwell proposes an explanation, which, in our opinion, is less admissible, as he supposes the name to have 
been derived from the aspect of the Acropolis, the shape of which bears only a slight resemblance to a mushroom. 


We should be inclined to prefer, as more probable and poetie, the suggestion of Nonnus (lib. xli.), who compares 
it to a mural crown. 


Мусеп was one of the finest cities of the Peloponnesus: 


Ношег speaks of the width of its streets, and applies 
to it the epithet well-built, Еоктисуоу птомеброу. 


History tells us that Mycenz began to fall off in fame, power, 
and population, after the destruction of the family of Agamemnon, and Ше return of the Heraclides into the 
Peloponnesus, about eighty years subsequent to the destruction of Troy. (Strabo, lib. viii.) 


The Argians, jealous 
of the honour it h 


ad acquired by eighty of its citizens sharing the glory of the Spartans at the battle of Ther- 
mopyle, destroyed the unfortunate city shortly after the invasion of the Persians, that is, in the 78th Olympiad, 
468 years before Christ. As the place was reduced to a heap of ruins, it was, of course, entirely abandoned. 
Many of its inhabitants took refuge in Cleonoe; others, and they were the most numerous party, retired into 
Macedonia, to Alexander; the rest settled at Сегула in Achaia. (Herod. lib. ix., Diod. lib. ii., Pausan. lib. ui.) 
The destruction of the city took place nine hundred and twenty-two years after its second foundation by Perseus. 

Мусе, thus deserted, was never repeopled; and the existence of its ruins even seems to have been forgotten. 
It is singular, however, that a geographer like Strabo, who visited Corinth, and passed very near Мусеше, should 
have ventured to assert that no trace of it remained. But this is not the only instance in which he has effaced 
from the map, eities that even now present considerable ruins. Pausanias, who flourished a hundred and fifty 
years after Strabo, mentions several buildings that are still visible at Mycenz. It is to be lamented, however, that 
this traveller, who describes the royal Argos with so much minuteness, has not given a few particulars respecting 
the monuments of its unfortunate rival, which, being a city altogether military, might have supplied some very 
interesting information. The numerous constructions still existing on the site of this ancient city deserved more 
than a general notice. | 

The Acropolis of Mycenæ stood on a hill situated between two lofty conical mountains, which entirely commanded 
it. According to Plutarch, the primitive name of this hill was Argion. Sir Willianr Gell and Mr. Dodwell are 
both of opinion, that, in the plain below, not far from the Acropolis, traces of a wall and gate are still perceptible, 
which prove that the lower town extended as far. This wall and all the other parts of the fortifications were, no 
doubt, thrown down by the Argians, when they destroyed Mycenz. | 

The hill of the Acropolis is separated from the neighbouring mountain on the northern side by a deep and rocky 
valley; on the other sides its declivity is more or less steep, being connected with the mountain towards the east by 
a narrow slip of land, on which there is an ancient fountain. Beside the hill of Argion, the walls of Мусепе 
enclosed another of less height. Е TR NNUS 

The Acropolis of Мусепе is an irregular triangle, lying nearly east and west. The wall by which it is 
surrounded follows the sinuosities of the rock; and it is not flanked with towers, as stated by Mr. Stackelberg, who 
pretends that he saw some at intervals, though they were very little higher than the wall. M. Blouet rightly 
remarks that such a mode of defence was an invention of much later date. Sir William Gell mentions having 


observed a single example of a kind of tower or bastion, but too littie of it remains to enable us to decide 
iti its origi Yhich it was intended. 7 
ositively as to its original form, or the use for whic ; 
ў The EA present several kinds of masonry, which appear to belong to different epochs: some parts en of 
: ai in 
large rectangular blocks of stone, laid one on another, so that the joints of three or four courses are exactly in a 
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PELASGIAN MO 
al appearance; 
omposed of blo 
med of regular courses, 


NUMENTS. 
o the ruins of that epoch 


when viewing | 
cks in the shape of irregular polygons 


in which the joints are nearly 
hitect to whom we are indebted for most of 
rmission we have copied several of the 
namely, that horizontal 
which has been 


whole a singular and unusu 


` vertical line, which gives the 
(see fig. 1); other parts, comprising the greatest extent, и у 
(fig. 2); and others again, in the vicinity of the gates, are 15 feuer ars 
always broken, as in modern walls (fig. 3). M. Blouet, Ч | v IU. 
the drawings published in the Expédition de Morte, and with ү! > К tanos, 
designs that accompany this notice, has called attention toa very je ee Eu cen. 
courses and vertical joints were in use at this remote period, and as Эн Бусан: 
generally supposed to have preceded the other, was not adopted till afterwards. tact ión: des 
The citadel had three entrances: that on the western side (see Plan, D) is on С) 1 8 0 
have made the subject of a separate article; the second, being smaller, Нил 3 he 5 хэн : рш , EN 
of two large square blocks of stone, placed in a vertical position, with a third laid эх ss, А a Ер ийн Анар 
which the hinges were fastened are still visible in the jambs. Mr. Dodwell mentious що Ын 3 > : x | ) Е 
а pointed form, like the more ancient Cyclopean gates of Italy. This one, being almost 8, = = 
rubbish, may easily have escaped the observation of other travellers. It reminds the henkien æ t Чи наш х 1 = 
opening into the moats of the castles in the Middle Ages, and its pointed form makes the resemblance still more 


striking. Ба x ode 
From the second gate, mentioned above, there 8 descent, which communicated with tne 


city. On one side, a parapet of hewn stones, smooth inside, ) | 
were the walls of the Acropolis. Mr. Dodwell remarks that the structure 1s so disposed, that persons entermg 


would have their left arm guarded by the shield on the side of the Acropolis, thereby rendering less facility in the 
attack, but affording more protection from the weapons of the besieged ; but whatever deviation might have been 
in their favour, it was, no doubt, the result of situation; during a sally from the besieged, they, on the contrary, 
would have considerably the advantage, in being less exposed to the attacks of the enemy. 

In the interior of the citadel there are several cisterns of different forms; and a circular chamber cut out of the 
rock, like that in the treasury of Atreus, is supposed, by Dodwell, to have been used as а cistern. Another, cut out 
of a rock of breccia, is lined with stucco. We have no reason to suppose that the Romans ever had an establish- 
ment at Мусепге, but this stucco is in such excellent preservation, that it is not easy to explain how it can have stood 
so many centuries, if we are to believe that it was executed whilst the old city was standing. Clarke informs us, 
that there is a similar excavation in the Acropolis of Argos, where the porous nature of the stone rendered the use 
of stucco indispensable; a fact illustrative of the fable of the Danaides, who were no doubt compelled to fill the 


till exists a road, of a rapid 
lined the edge of the precipice, and on the other 


cistern of Argos. 

In the Acropolis of Мусеше, a few traces of houses may still be found. At the eastern end (see Plan, B) are 
some walls which must have formed the exterior of an irregular building; they are probably the ruins of ine alace 
of the Atrides. At the highest point of the hill (Plan, A) are some foundations that appear to belong to an 1 
less remote; and a few Roman coins have been found among them. Livy tells us (lib. xxxii) that Gen ral 
Quintius had an interview with Nabis on the site of Mycen«, before the reduction of Argos я = 

Scarcely any objects of art have been found in the ruins of Mycene. Sir William Gell До di red, 1 
Эр би angle с) the 1 0 : large quantity of broken pottery, glazed either piatto: Сте каа 
ines of a brown colour. The only fragment of architecture іп whi 5 й 5 m 
the Grecian orders, is the half of a triglyph, which he found а ede ae Emu d 8 
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Acropolis de Micenas. 


THE LIONS’ GATE, AT МҮСЕМЕ. 


(By M. Ernest Breton.) 


Тив famous Gate of Lions, the principal entrance to the Acropolis of Mycenz, appears to have been erected at 
the second foundation of the city by Perseus, about fourteen hundred years before the Christian era. It commu- 
nicated with the town by a passage fifty-six feet long by thirty-three feet wide, an arrangement similar to that 
observed at the same place in the approach to the Treasury of Atreus. The walls that form this passage are 
composed of great rectangular blocks of stone, laid in horizontal courses, each joint rising nearly over the other 
(fig. 2); a singular method, noticed in our article on the Acropolis, of which the Lions’ Gate forms a part. It is 
probable that this gate is still in the same condition as in the second century of the Christian era, when Pausanias 
travelled in Greece. А heap of rubbish, as high as the lintel, obstructs the opening, and prevents the spectator from 
obtaining a good view of its proportions or general structure: Mr. Dodwell has, however, given its entire height 
about seventeen fect, and the width of the upper part ten feet. The architecture consists of a single stone, fifteen 
feet nine inches long, six feet eight inches high, and four feet thick; but Sir William Gell gives the height as four 
feet four inches only. The opening was closed by folding doors, which were fastened with bars, and hung on 
gudgeons, the holes of which, about three inches deep, are still visible on the under face of the architrave. To the 
left of the door there is a square opening in the wall, that might be taken for a window, though it appears to have 
been made by the fall of a stone which lies close by on the ground. 

This Gate owes its celebrity to the base-relief by which it is surmounted (fig. 3), and from which it takes its name. 
This bass-relief, undoubtedly the most ancient known specimen of the art of the Heroic Ages that preceded the 
Trojan war, is sculptured on a triangular stone built in over the architrave; it is ten feet six inches wide at the base, 
nine feet six inches high, and five feet seven inches thick. Some travellers have supposed it to be marble, and 
others green basalt; M. Blouet, however, assures us that it is neither, but a very hard fine-grained calcareous 
stone, such as are often found at the present day in Messenia and Arcadia. In the centre of the bass-relief stands 
a sort of semicircular pillar, bearing some resemblance to the Dorie order, though, contrary to the general usage, 16 
perceptibly diminishes in size from top to bottom. The capital is composed of three annulets, at some distance from 
each other; the abacus is of the Doric order, and supports four round bodies, which in their turn bear a second 
abaeus like the first. The base consists of a plain torus, resting on a basement composed of two plinths separated 
by a scotia. "Two animals, in a posture which in heraldry would be styled rampant, stand one к pupa of bs 
pillar, like supporters in a coat of arms. The fore feet rest on the basement of the pillar, abe the hind feet on the 
architrave of the door. The tails are not much like those of lions; the heads are gone, and w ere, no doubt, broken 
off when Mycenæ was destroyed by the Argians, and so low down that it is impossible to массаш es М 
looked. However, the opinion of Clarke, who supposes these figures to be tigers or panthers, is altogether inad- 
missible. Even if the evidence derived from the use of symbols, which we give further on, should SS be и 
satisfactory, the remains of the mane that are still visible in the left hand animal, and the ич МЫ \ 5, por Ер 
would be sufficient to remove all doubt. Besides, e says d ыг аз quoted by Clarke himself, 
“5 «t of the wall, and a gate with lions over it, still remain. orinth. xvi. : 4 Е 

pn E 9 was Башы executed with the hammer, and appears rather stiff and heavy in form; it 
is : istinguished by a severity of character which produces a powerful impression. It appears difficult 
i» nevertheless, Gieungui hei y 45 GN his singular composition; but in examining the remains 
to decide with any certainty what thought i er f kie F EA Chardin, Le Braa ТЫЧ 

f the Mithriac sculptures of Persia, as we find them in the w А : ¿LAS 
52 Porter, etc., we find some of their symbols bearing so close a resemblance to those of Mycene, that it is impos- 
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igi avervwhere we find a resemblance of this same pillar, 
ible to бин ш and E is the E а which is also found in the Po ща 1 05 
evidently nothing 95 ш so Pl known to medallists, thanks to the excellent work of M. x p 
kings of the сш par De (figs. 5 and 6). Fig 4 presents a drawing of the 1 Ё 9 11 
Longperier of which we give шин nde chaleedony. Few persons need to be told that t Мі та е Ч | 
7 ium Ue r ih ita the sun, as the emblem of the generating principle. At Amyclæ, a pillar 
form under whic 


was likewise the symbolical image of Apollo. 
The lion is a well-known emblem of Mithra, s 
of this divinity, according to Porphyry, were called lions. 


3 2 б . . 
borrowed from the Egyptians.” years between the Spartans and the Argians; and it is said that the 


ose connexion existed for many à = Эн 
15 le used Бу the former, in the adoration of the sun, were exactly the same as among the Ре p for i 
ү 1 1 "Or 
8) сэн оп Mount Taygetus, sacrificed horses as the-Persians used to do (Pausanias, Laconica). is worship 
partans, on 


was probably introduced into Greece when an intercourse was first established between the two countries, according 

qu md Xenophon, or by the first Egyptian colonies. Dodwell is even inclined to suppose that this piece 
n E de from 1979 of che 9 a a 10 АШ ; but this conjecture is цэцэг impro- 

у q “which di ially from that of ancient Egypt. : : 
ү» я ү or rather four 01868, which surmount the pillar; for, as Mr. Dodvell 
Ш * observes, these objects present a plane, and not a spherical, surface. Some һауе considered them as шо оЁ Ще 
revolutions of the moon, of the four seasons, or of the four eyes, which, according to Meursius, wer e attributed to 
Apollo in his statue at Amycle. It is very probable that they are merely the ends of four sticks laid on the altar, 
and that what has been taken for a second abacus is only the profile of other pieces of wood laid across them. This 
hypothesis, unpoetical as it may be, does not appear to us unlikely, especially when it is considered that the whole 
was surmounted by a flame, a fact abundantly proved by the pyramidal form of the bass-relief, and of which the 
various examples we have cited will not allow us to doubt. 


and is of continual recurrence in Persian sculptures. The priests 
“АП these symbols,” says Diodorus (lib. ii.) “were 
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“Tue most ancient traditions,” says M. Petit Radel, “and, where they are wanting, reason itself teaches us, that 
the various tribes of human beings dispersed over the face of the earth, led a wandering life, until the period more 
or less remote, when, increasing in number and uniting together, they were obliged to surround their abodes by 
walls and fortifications, in order to secure themselves from other hordes that lived by plunder only. Such was the 
origin of the earliest societies, and of the words Пех and Civitas (assemblage of citizens, city, town). The 
foundation of the first towns, therefore, marks the transition from nomadic to civil and political life.” 

These towns were protected by ramparts; and from that time mere walls, simple in plan and rudely executed, 
became works of art, and as such are worthy of our interest and research. 

“The larger states," as M. Quatremere de Quincy rightly observes, “being under the government of a single chief, 
and defended by a numerous population, did not experience the same necessity for protecting their cities from sudden 
and frequent aggression.” Іп Egypt, for instance, the few remnants of walls of unburnt bricks, which might be 
supposed to have belonged to fortifications, were nothing more than enclosures surrounding the temples or palaces. 
Greece, on the contrary, was divided’ into a number of petty states, independent of each other, and nearly always 
rivals; the inhabitants of the various towns must, at a very early period, have taken measures to secure themselves 
from sudden attacks. Most of the cities, in fact, were founded on heights, as being more easy of defence; and 
these strongholds, almost inaccessible by position, and surrounded with thick walls, were the best safeguards against 
predatory inroads. In process of time the population became so numerous, that the area on the top of the hill was 
found too small; the inhabitants, therefore, spread over the plain that surrounded the eminence, which, now 
converted into a citadel, still served to protect them, and was distinguished by the appellation of Акрдтома, 
Acropolis, or upper town. The Acropolis was regarded as a place of safety, and usually held all things of greatest 
value to the community, as the public treasure, the archives, the temple of the tutelary divinity, etc. Being 
both a sacred enclosure and a fortress, the Acropolis was to the Greeks what the capitol in after ages became to 
the Romans. 

The greater part of the cities of Greece had necessarily an acropolis; and we still find in that country the ruins 

.of many buildings of this kind, in the most ancient of which are found walls of Cyclopian or Pelasgian construction. 
«Тһе history of Greek and Roman antiquity," says the learned author of the Theorie Pélasgique, “makes mention 
of about 400 towns, which are acknowledged to have been surrounded with stone walls of Cyclopian work, and which 
mark the capitals of as many Pelasgian colonies. АП these colonies, which successively abandoned their mother- 
country, under the direction of the oracles, wandered abroad in search of lands to cultivate, and places advantageously 
situate for establishing new cities; carrying with them the sacred fire, which they were bound to tend with 
unceasing care, as, if suffered to go out, it could only be rekindled from the metropolitan altar, at the Чери (Aieron, 
holy place, temple) of the colony from which it had been originally taken.” i ) Ф 

Among the gigantie works of these nations found on the soil of Greece, the ruins of the ramparts of the Tirynthian 

Acropolis seem to hold the first rank, both for extent and antiquity; we will therefore commence with an exami- 


nation of these ruins. 
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Nauplia (now Napoli di Itomania), in 
called, as Strabo informs us, Zyeimna. 


Tiryns (now called Palæo-Anapli), a city of Argolis, a short distance from 
2 the strong walls of which were sung 


i i 1 ropolis 
i i i ding a hill erowned by its Acropolis, 
was situated in a plain surrounding i і ; i 
i VE in vain at present to seek for any other traces of this ancient city, 
Y . 


by Homer* and Hesiod. 

“The fortress of Tiryns,” sayı 
contains a number of constructions, 
attribute the most regular to Praetus, 


2 
by Tir yns, the son of Argus. с 4 Же 3 5 : er 
с sani M 47 G t tradi 10118 ар аг at а town was 1ounc ed he e by 

According to Pausanias, vho quotes certain ancien tions, it would рре that at f 


h ame figures in the earliest history of the place; but as Apollodorus, Pausanias, and Strabo, state 

Ше 11 И ЈА us 5011 of the Cyclops, brought from Lycia by Prætus, it is reasonable to require some proof that 
d pated before the reign of Pretus. This proof Pusat himself. applies are их 

“There are ancient traditions," says he, “to the effect that Pirasus had consecrated at BN PE atue 

(still existing in his day); it represented Juno, and is considered the oldest of all those preserved in the Hareum of 


M. Petit Radel, “is one of the most remarkable monuments of antiquity; it 
хэ | hers, evidently the works of different epochs. I 


5 less irregular than ot 
22 1 5 7 est must be referred to the foundation of the city 


and think the date of the r 


Argos." : F қ 
The city therefore already existed at that epoch, and this fact is explained by its foundation by Tiryns, the son 


of Argos. If, on the contrary, Preetus had been its founder, Tiryns could only date den about the year 13791 
before Christ; but every thing concurs to prove that we must assign the foundation of Tiryns to the reign of 
Pirasus, king of Argos, that is to say, to the year 1710 before Christ. 10527 € = 

Pausanias further tells us that this city was destroyed by the Argives, who carried its inhabitants to Argos, which 
then required to be repcopled. According to the Mythological traditions, Hercules passed his childhood at Tiryns, 
and afterwards sojourned there a considerable time. It was also to this city that he conducted the flocks and herds 
he had taken from Gergon, king of Spain. 

The description that Pausanias gives of the walls of Tiryns accurately represents the most ancient style of 
Oyclopean constructions. “The walls,” according to this author, “are built of unhewn stone, all so large that a 
yoke of oxen could not stir the smallest. The interstices are filled up with smaller stones, which serve to bind the 
large together." 

The imposing mass and remarkable solidity of these constructions induced Pausanias to compare them with other 
monuments of the same kind. “Writers of celebrity," says he, “have described the Pyramids of Memphis with 
the most minute accuracy, but none have deigned to make the least mention of the treasury of Minyas and the 
walls of Tiryns.” ; 

Pausanias saw them in the second century of the present era, and these walls still present themselves to our 
wondering eyes in nearly the same state; for it does not appear that the town was ever rebuilt or repeopled after 
its destruction by the Argives, about 468 years before Ohrist. "There can be no doubt that the present ruins are 
part of the citadel which existed in the days of Homer, and the walls those which made the Poet call the town 
if we take into 
consideration the gigantie masses of which the walls are composed, and the invincible force of resistance ch they 
oppose to the ordinary causes of decay. 
ceci au ‚uk 51 oblong 19 which at the ‚highest part does not rise 33 feet above the 

| ? any places, sinks almost down to it. Its length extends from north to south. 

сын mium ш үүн ў ЕРДІ» Mie годе Mycenz. The walls enclose a superficies of 197 feet in length, 

y ; they ut ш a straight line, and consequently do not follow the irregular edge of the 
rock. “So small a fortress,” says Mr. Dodwell, « may appear to us unworthy of the hero of Ti S b Жо 1 

standing the narrow space it occupies, the external wall presents dimensio: E 

be called Herculean. It is in general 19 feet Y inches thi 
height, where best preserved, is 42 feet 8 inches.” 

The blocks composing it seem to have been laid 
the largest are from 10 to 13 feet long 


sions which, without exaggeration, may really 
ck, and in some parts 25 feet 3 inches. Its present 


nearly in the same state as they w 


Е еге taken fr arry; 
by 4 feet 4 inches thick; the general breadth aken from the quarry 


is from 3 to 7 feet 6 inches. 
е Iliad, C. B., v. 559, Scuti і г 5 
? 2 t Scutum. Herculis, y, 81. $ M. Petit Radel fixes the first date at 1450 before the Christian era. 
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RUINS OF THE ACROPOLIS OF TIRYNS. 


The original height of the walls was perhaps not less than 59 feet. 


detached blocks, which appear to have been hewn, and probably belonged to the gates. The citadel, according to 
Sir W. Gell, who has given a full description of it, had three entrances; one to the east, another to the west, and 
a third in the south-east corner. The castern entrance is still in tolerable preservation; a road 16 feet broad 
supported by a wall of Cyclopean construction, rises from the plain, passing along the eastern and southern sides of 


a strong tower, about 23 feet in width, and 25 feet high, and leads up to a gateway formed of enormous blocks of 
stone, the architrave being 11 feet 3 inches in length. The gateway is 16 feet high. “It appears very probable,” 
says Sir W. Gell, “that over this door there was a triangular stone built in the se as in the gate of the lions at 
Мусеше; for two pieces, forming together a triangle of 5 feet 6 inches Бу 4 feet 9 inches, ОГ perpendicularly, 
still lie on the ground close by. It is scarcely possible to ascertain whether these stones were sculptured; one of 
them is much eaten away by time, and the other lies on its face. The door was hung upon pivots in the centre, 


which worked in sockets in the architrave and threshold ; so that when the door was opened, one side turned 


inwards, and the other outwards; an arrangement which affords an additional proof of the high antiquity of this 
gate, and of the simplieity of the age in which it was built. 


To the south of this entrance is the only remaining part of the 
walls; it reaches as far as the south-east corner. 
parallel rows of stones, each 5 feet 7 inches thick 
galleries are formed of two courses of stones, a 


In the interior of the Acropolis lie a few 


galleries, which were made in the thickness of the 

The wall is generally 27 feet thick, and is composed of three 
» and, in their present state, 13 feet high. The sides of these 
nd the top, or vault, of two more, which are laid horizontally like the 
rest; they project from each side, and form an angle of 45 degrees at their junction. Other stones laid flat over 


the joint complete the solidity of the construction. The portion of the gallery now open is about 91 feet long, and 
presents six openings or recesses on the eastern side; one of them is a kind of. window or doorway, which probably 
communicated with other erections, the foundations of which are still visible, and which appear to have been a kind 
of outwork, intended to protect the body of the place. The space between the niches varies from 10 feet 6 inches 
to 11 feet 2 inches; and the niches themselves are from 4 feet Š inches to 5 feet 3 inches in width. There is reason 
to suppose that these galleries ran all round the citadel; but now they are accessible on that side only where the 
walls have suffered the least injury. They were doubtless intended as a place of refuge for the garrison in case of 
siege; for they do not appear to have communicated with the plain, nor are there any traces of windows or loopholes. 
The south-east gate has entirely disappeared. 

The vaults of the galleries of Tiryns are probably the most ancient specimen of the pointed arch in Greece, In 
the interior of the Acropolis there is also a doorway, over which are stones joined on the angle, forming a sort of 
pointed-arch: other instances of similar structures may be seen at Мусеше, near Missolonghi, in Etolia, at Thoricos, 
in Attica, and in Italy, among the ruins of Arpino, Segni, and Alatri. 

These last towns, as well as others of Latium and Etruria, as Norba, Cortona, and Volterra, can certainly boast 
more considerable remains of Cyclopian walls than those we have just described; but the walls of Tiryns are 
indisputably the finest vestiges of those remote ages to be found on Grecian soil, and for this reason they would 
have been worthy of notice, even if they had not presented those curious galleries, of which no other instance has 
been discovered. ET 

The view we lay before our readers is copied from Mr. Dodwell; it presents a part of the plain of Argos, so 
remarkable for its historical associations, and the imperishable charm thrown over it by poets and historians. In the 
centre rises the Acropolis of Tiryns, as seen from the east; the plain is almost a desert, bearing nothing but olive 
trees; the horizon is bounded by mountains; on the left may be seen a part of the gulf of Nauplia, The plan of 
the Acropolis and divers fragments of the walls of Tiryns are copied from the Eapedition de Morée. 
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| SPHINXES, LIONS, AND RAMS. 


SPHINXES, colossi, and obelisks, form the usual decoration of Egyptian edifices, to which they impart a character 
entirely peculiar. The taste of the Egyptians led them to concentrate on one spot, the objects which modern 
eivilized nations seek on the contrary to disperse, in order to enhance their beauties by isolation. The temples as 
well as the palaces are nearly all ornamented with Sphinxes, sometimes placed opposite the door of the buildings, 
sometimes ranged in two long parallel lines forming an avenue, an arrangement called а dromos by Strabo. 
Occasionally they even constitute a structure of themselves, as the great Sphinx of the pyramids of Gizeh, 
which encloses between its paws an hypzthral temple, adorned itself with other Sphinxes. From these different 
considerations, relating more or less directly to the architecture and edifices of Egypt, they deserve a distinct notice. 4 
With regard to the allegorical explanation, we shall limit our observations to a very few words in illustration of 
the cause or idea which influenced the choice of this kind of ornament. 

The generical term Sphinx, of which we shall not here explain the evidently Egyptian origin, was applied by 
the Greeks to representations of imaginary beings, composed solely of a lion’s body and a woman’s head. We 
commonly give the name of Sphinx to various figures composed of the body of an animal, most frequently that of 
a lion, having a human head, or else a bird’s head and wings, like the gryphons. By an extension of meaning, 
images of animals without any combination of different species have also been designated by this appellation quite 
generally. We shall here treat only of Egyptian Sphinxes, which are the origin of all the monstrous representa- 
tions that the Greeks, Persians, Hindoos, and some other nations, have invented. 

It was long believed that the Egyptian sphinx, that is, the junction of a human head with a lion’s body, indicated 
| symbolically the overflow of the Nile under the constellations Leo and Virgo; for all the human heads of Sphinxes 
| were formerly regarded as those of women, though they are mostly bearded.* But classical antiquity has informed 

us better on this point: a passage of Clement of Alexandria, the S¿romata, teaches us that this fantastic being 
was the emblem of intellect, or of wisdom, united with strength. It results therefore, from this valuable testimony, 
that the sphinx was not the peculiar symbol of a deity, since strength and wisdom must have been considered as 
qualities common to all those mythic personages to whom Egypt paid habitual worship. ‘The Egyptian monuments 
confirm this, and ally this symbol with several divinities of the Pentheonen , | 
| There is not, it will be perceived, any affinity of allegory between the Egyptian sphinxes and the sphinx of 
| the Greek mythology. In Egypt, male and female divinities were represented under the symbolical form of the 
Sphinx. The Pharaohs, those mortal gods of Egypt, were also figured in a symbolical manner by the sphinx, as 
all participating in the fulness of the strength and wisdom of the gods, in the number of hom they were 
inscribed even during their lifetime, conformably to the ancient archives of the mons The sphinxes 
corresponding to the notion rendered current by the Greeks, namely, those in which a lion’s body is combined 
with a woman’s head, are very rare, and we are acquainted with none of this kind that are sculptured in alto relievo, 
Most of the goddesses have been represented under this emblematic form in the bas-reliefs and paintings; several 
| queens, probably those who appear to have governed, received this distinguished honour. Figure 5 of the Plate 
| annexed to this notice represents Queen Tmauhmot after а bas-relief sculptured on the throne of the statue of the 
Pharaoh Horus, in the Museum at Turin. We have seen MET Batianti, one of the daughters or wives of 
red in this manner in а hypogeon at Thebes. 3 
pc ro ВЭ or у бет are much more frequent in most of the P n by ын 
Pharaohs, both in Ethiopia and in Egypt. The head of these sphinxes is usually a portrait of the king who 
caused them to be carved: thus the colossal Sphinx of the Pyramids is a portrait of Thuthmes 18 28 син 
in our Plate (fig. 1), is a portrait of Amenophis III. This splendid sphinx of rose-coloured granite of the finest 


= 


| workmanship, was found in 1825 with another entirely similar, behind the colossi of Memnon, and doubtless 
2) 
| is 
| * The beard was then taken for a stalk of Persea, 3 ка Яс Е. who 1 4” this a Каа 
| T In the hieroglyphies it was named Akar, and meant “lord” or T MIETEN often represen scarabei lets, tramp- 
| * ruler," ling Asiatic chiefs under his feet. ж. 
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EGYPTIAN STYLE. 


ern Amenopheium of Thebes. They were bought for the Emperor 
at St. Petersburgh. 
striated and ornamented with a ureus, 
t also the entire pschent, the symbol of dominion over Upper and. Lower 
y Esseboua, in Nubia, was ornamented with Androsphinxes of this 
and the appendages of the head-dress, which fell back on the 
bination of two natures so dissimilar. The animals back 
was often covered with a housing of greater or less richness. Between the fore paws of the sphinx was sometimes 
placed a small statue of the Pharaoh himself in the osiriac form, that is, having the body enclosed in a tight-fitting 
garment like a case, through which come the arms, crossed on the breast, and carrying the crook, and the sacred tau 
the symbol of the divine life. Ç 
The great Sphinx, hewn out o 
Gizeh, is the most colossal specimen of this kind tha 


viz. the west 
e of the Palace of the Fine Arts 


il head-dress or wig, called namms, 


formed part of the same structure, 
of Russia, and now embellish the staircas 

The Androsphinxes usually wore the (917 
the symbol of royalty, above which was pu 
Egypt. The dromos of the temple of Wad 
kind. A wide collar called usch, with its clasp, 
shoulders, obviated the difficulties of the fantastic com 


f a prominence of the calcareous rock which serves as base to the pyramids of 
ерігі, 1 t the Egyptians ever sculptured. The head which wears the 
striated claft, measures 8 feet 4 inches from the point of the chin to the top of the claft. The length of the 
body, the haunches of which are partly buried in the sand, is 198 feet; and the total height, from the base on 
which the paws are extended to the top of the head, about 56 feet. The excavations made about twenty years ago 
at the base of this colossus have shewn that it contained between its paws a long dromos, leading to a “гү 
hypethral temple adorned with bas-reliefs and inscriptions. This structure is doubtless тайлы by several 
centuries to the sphinx itself, which is uninscribed with hieroglyphi : сон 
5 pur itse which is uninscribed with hieroglyphics, and seems to date from the period of the 
mids. ' 08 was ornamented with a horned altar and several lions of small dimensions. A co 
munication is supposed to have existed between this building and the interior of the great pyramid This 1 | 
sphinx was detached from the pyramids and other tombs by the species of enclosure called temenos es 
The Androsphinxes sculptured in bas-reliefs have often the whole anterior part Í th 1 
instead of paws two arms, which support a vase of offerings or the image т 8 : u 
arms are lifted in an attitude of prayer or adoration 90 1482 1 E ee 
especially when in queens represented in that — two s s ХЯР ой аи Merc 
the symbolical animal, and complete the idea we 11 90 to ie p хэс a neee 
Па а in оо дее ERN figures after the classic notion. The 
IS x 2 М У 
containing the proper name of Queen Tmauhmot is an ee аи 115 5 puso, ае 
a sort of mitre peculiar to the queens and to certain goddesses r 
The Sphinxes, which are alw h | 
| rays represented couchant and 1 jesti i 
relievo, are often figured standing and in motion, on the eta я a majestic attitude by sculpture in alto 
сі 2 Л 8 1 1 
fig. 7 of our Plate is seulptured on the arm of a throne in a hy зан and small monuments, The one given in 
ae image of Amenophis III., trampling on the Asiatics бс Aktie " 13 Моде Девен it вий 
2 : тісап ч i i 
eads come those with the heads of animals, the criocephalous sphinxes isi Пие е ар даваа huiman 
consecrated to the god Ammon, and the hieracocephalous sphinxes j ha e e бана rpm animal 
pu of Mentu Ra or Mandoo, a form of Phré, or Ra, the Sun UP ia УР lieti: Ова atrapo har, Ще 
igure 6 represents one of the Criosphi 
phinxes of the avenue of the gr 
about. 17 feet, and the length of the head, 3 feet 11 inches. The Mende Palace at Karnac. Its total length is 
contains a ram's head found in the ruins of Thebes, and br 1 e a Далай, at Paris, 
Bonaparte's expedition. If we may judge by the hole Чиний T t thence by the savants who accompanied 
Бүр мас blocks of reddish granite, they must all have пе : h a à Qr deis Sa hos ое 
i ° П 5 ead-dress : : 
ne en 1185 has сарнин with the lapse of time telae Packet, which, having 
ous Sphinx of our Plate has been draw. | і 
gus Spe оз of Abousimbel in Nubia, n drawn after a small sphinx of calcareous rock, found in the 
arious combinations are also ith i 
қ met with in Beypt 
лото И odor the mon E (but only on the bas-reliefs) differing from those we 
of a bird or animal wi е of Sphinx. Thus some ar i i 1155 
symbols of S nimal with squared ears, and having a tail terminati гадать Aa lonis hody АДА bead 
nbols of Set or Noubi. The Eeypti АЕ sometimes bk 1 L 
3 q Чан S 0 н ке a lotus flower; these аге 
the soul of the fou D e also sculptured ra жш 
: r elements; crocodiles wi ms with four heads, emblems of A 
citro dl j es with the head of the sparrow-h ^ is of Аварга, 
T ў awk, sy 
hawk, symbols of ‘By ү of Орь: gryphons composed of а lion’s body with br ps 3 i БР АСЫР 
the god Mandon, etc. y с head and wings of the sparrow- 
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SPHINXES, LIONS, AND RAMS. 
ШЕ Aft i i 
бр 9 b. ке come to the animals properly so called, which the Egyptian sculptors have had the skill 
RUIT у ı аз much truth as grandeur, and with which they have also adorned the dromoi of their temples. 
| ne imitations of the statuary art are almost exclusively figures of lions and rams. Figure 8 represents 


ncient Napata, to the British М Ich iti 
the finest ornaments. These two lions of rose- 2 шыты оосо: 


: coloured granite are of admirable workmanship, and probabl 
>: "ТАН Ё E y 
masterpieces of the most flourishing epoch of Egyptian sculpture, "They repose, one on the left Bi the other on 


spectator, the fore paws crossed, and one of the hind paws turned 
е, and astonishing softness in the contours of these syenite lions ; 
One of them was broken; but the fragments have been carefully 


the most ancient is by Amenophis III., who had them scul 
1 5 a ptured to 
adorn probably the temple of Soleb, whence they were removed to Napata by an Ethiopian king named Amounasro, 


who caused his name to be engraved on the paws of one and on the neck of the other. The latter is inscribed with 
a dedication by Anchutamen the brother of this monarch. 

Figure 2 represents one of the rams of the avenue of the temple of Khons, at Karnac, where that animal was 
reverenced as an emblem of Ammon, the tutelary deity of Thebes. Most of the rams have been mutilated, their 
heads are broken, and the ornamented globe of the ureus which crowned them lies buried under the sand or the 
| ruins. The small encased figure which supports their beard, and leans against their chest, is an image of Amenophis 
| Horus IIL, who caused them to be cut in the fine sandstone quarries of Silsilis, where are still found a few, 

only rough hewn, which were to have been finished on the spot. 


The number of Sphinxes placed on the dromoi which conne 


confirms what the ancient historians had taught us about th 
sacred edifices. 


| one of the lions transported from Gebel-Barkal, the a 


| the right, with the head turned towards the 
backwards. There is perfect life in the repos 

\ they seem the animals themselves petrified. 
reunited. They bear several inscriptions : 


ct the different edifices of Thebes is incredible, and 
e employment of them to form the avenues of the 
The direction of these avenues is clearly traced by the numerous remains of these colossal figures, 
most of which are still entire, and by others buried beneath the hillocks of ruins covering the site of this monu- 
mental city. "These avenues often form slight bends, or are broken at right angles, in order to connect with one 
another buildings erected at different periods. 

In conclusion, it should be remarked, that all these monstrous sculptures in Egypt have an artistic finish by 
which good taste is not offended ; in the Indian monuments, on the contrary, it is shocked by their extravagance. 
Among all the nations who have employed these symbols, they give a primitive character to their architecture, 
the features of which evidently bear the stamp of the presiding spirit, and of the mythic notions that influenced the 
construction of the edifices. In Egypt, art was a powerful and indestructible means of painting thought; it 
aimed only at expressing a certain order of ideas, and had only to perpetuate, not the memory of forms, but 
mainly that of beings and things; and therefore writing, drawing, sculpture, and architecture, were constantly 
developed with the same view. This intimate union of the fine arts with the hieroglyphic method of representation 
explains obviously the causes of that state of almost primitive simplicity in which painting and sculpture always 
remained in that country, and of the association of hybrid forms continually used by the priestly caste, as affording 
the fittest expression of the combinations engendered by the theogony of which it was the organ. 
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MENEPHTHEUM, OR PALACE OF SETI-MENEPHTHAH I. 
AT THEBES. š 


: roaching he left bank of the Nile 

Tue first monument that attracts the attention of СА 1 en h CE — 

is an old palace, which is locally called Kasr-er-Rou ау. mW is Ке марац MOTLEY сгеӊ 

eminence covered with trees and ruins, among which are perceived here an ЕЕ ТЕТЕ ROS acd 
formerly connected with the principal edifice, a fine ruin, rendered yellow by t um ч 2 MS PED 55 m 

: у с ; 1 ар 8 

arid as the mountains which bound the horizon. The ruins of a propylon shew š hat e F i BEREIT 
palace extented on this side to 335 feet from the portico that precedes it. T ie ЫН in 995 т дад ^ Š 
inscriptions of Menephthah I., or Seti, and of his son, Ramses IL, once had its inner faca iet u то 
colossal sphinxes, having human heads, and wearing the entire pschent.* On the base of one, which t he excavations 
have brought to light, is displayed a row of captives, with emblazoned shields, and a long inscription in honour 
of Seti I. From this gate to the entrance of the palace there once existed a dromos, divided mto two parts 
by another propylon, but the remains of the sphinxes which probably lined it are no longer distinguishable. With 
these two propylons, now detached, were formerly connected enormous walls of unbaked bricks, which formed 
around the edifice two enclosures, called Zemenoi, planted with trees, and similar to those of all the great royal 
monuments of Thebes. To this enclosure must formerly have been joined other constructions, connected doubtless 
with the palace, for the requirements of the royal edifice, but of these indispensable appendages there remains at 
present nothing but the foundations of walls levelled with the ground and hidden beneath the hillocks of ruins and 
tufts of palm-trees. 

The plan of this edifice has nothiug in common with those of the other Egyptian monuments: there are no 
pylons, court-yards, nor vast peristyles. The arrangement, the elevation of the halls, and the great number of 
small rooms, scem to indicate that the architect designed the construction of a convenient dwelling, adapted to the 
most habitual wants of Egyptian life. It was, indeed, the abode of a sovereign, Seti-Menephthah I., as is stated in 
all the inscriptions; but it was also a temple dedicated to Ammon, so closely was worship connected with royalty, 
and so much were the kings subjected in their private life to the ritual imposed on them in some measure by 
the priestly caste. 

The façade of the habitation of Menephthah, or the Menephtheum, is adorned with a portico of more than 164 
feet in length, formed of ten columns (nearly 25 feet high, and 14 feet 9 inches in circumference), the shafts of 
which represent a bundle of lotus stalks, and the capitals a bud of that plant truncated in order to receive the dado 
or cubic abacus. The order employed in this portico belongs to the ancient epochs of Egyptian architecture, and 
yields only in point of antiquity to the fluted columns, prototypes of the old Dorie Greek. The colonnade is 
terminated on each side by antæ, which are bounded by the talus of the lateral walls, giving to this façade the 
rapezoidal aspect of all the Egyptian edifices. The wall behind the columns is ornamented with bas-reliefs 
representing various offerings to Amen, Mut and Chons, and other divinities of the Egyptian Pantheon. The lower 
compartment, which forms a basement to these, represents the two Niles (the upper and lower streams), and the 
two Egypts (Upper and Lower), bearing offerings to King Ramses the Great, and his father Seti-Menephthah 1. 
The Niles offer water and lotus plants; the Egypts, bread and flowers, to celebrate the solemn praises of the palace. 
Three doors lead from this portico to the interior of the edifice, which is divided into three parts, independent of 
132 Дара лов an 9 with the middle intercolumniation, gives entrance to a large 
7 ed, but in other respects similar to those of the portico, and having on each 


side chambers opening upon the principal one, which here receives the name of Man-uskh, hall of. assembly, or hall 
of Justice. Its destination was the same as those halls designated by the name of hypostyles in the other palaces 
of Thebes, i 


This apartment is enlarged behind the columns b 


' : 1 ў y the entire depth of the small side r 9 1 
vestibule, in which are pierced five doors opening o | re 


Es n four chambers of unequal dimensions, and on a corridor which 
_* Tho Pschent, ог symbolical head-dress of the Egyptian gods and kings, 


consisted of two parts placed abovi each : 1 
and the emblem of Upper Egypt; the other red ! аналар Me pes 


(teshr), and the emblem of Lower Egypt. 
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leads to a wide chamber supported by four pilasters decorated at their base with the king’s name, alternating with 
papyri and lotus plants, symbols of Upper and Lower Egypt. Behind this hall the site presents no foundations 


as some archzeologists have proposed, and we are nearly certain that 
manoskh and a large portion of the side halls still exist, but the rest 
ages. The two other doors under the portico are placed at unequal 
the palace. "The left-hand division has an arrangement analogous 
amses IL, who consecrated a 
grandfather Ramses I., head of the nineteenth dynasty. 


i yed, appears to have differed much from the two others. A vast 
site, surrounded by walls decorated with bas-reliefs, seems never to have been covered with building, and still 


contains a wide basement, probably the base of a statue or group, of which no remnants are visible. The rest of 
this part of the palace was occupied by the shell of a staircase and by small rooms for private use. 

The Palace of Gournah was founded by Seti-Menephthah I., who ordered to be built, says the dedicatory inserip- 
tion, this habitation of millions of years (viz. this palace) in white and good sandstone, and a sanctuary for the lord 
of the gods (Amon-Ra). Ramses IT. completed his father’s edifice, caused a part of the bas-reliefs to be executed, 
and the building to be surrounded by an enclosure of unbaked bricks adorned with propylons of granite. We 1 
learn this from the inscriptions on. various parts of the monument, particularly from those of the ceiling of the % 
hypostyle, as well as from the dedication carved along the whole length of the architrave of the portico. 

It is probable that all the terrace of this palace was occupied by wooden constructions having a lightness and 
richness of detail of which we may form a notion from the representations of the tombs of Psinaula (Tell-Amarna), 
and the little shrines which contain the images of the gods. This part of the building, adapted to the exigences of 
the climate, and all the wants of oriental life, was only used during the night and the coolest hours of the day. 

The priestly caste, which held the monopoly of the sciences, was entrusted with the construction of buildings. The 
members who made architecture their chicf occupation, called arpedonapte, hierolatomoi, etc., have never carved their 
names on the monuments which they raised. The individual was considered a mere member of the college which 
directed perhaps the plan, ordonnance, and execution. We are therefore scarcely acquainted with the names of two 
or three Egyptian architects; that of Imai ог Aimeri, to whom was committed the dwelling of Shoufou, and probably 
the great pyramid; and that of P-huri, the basilico-grammates or royal secretary, entrusted with the execution of the 
Palace of Ramses-Meiamoun. To these two names we cau add that of Mentuhept, the royal scribe, superintendent 
of the furniture, ctc., who was charged with the construction of the Palace of Seti-Menephthah I. ‘The tomb of 
this high functionary is seen in the Valley of El-Assassif. 

There still exist at Thebes two other edifices, less vast and complete than the Setheum, or Menephtheum, but 
which furnish some details of the distribution, ordonnance, and decoration of the Egyptian palaces. One is a 
small palace of Amenhept П., situated near the propylons of the South at Karnac. It is half in ruins, aud no 
longer presents anything but a portico supported by elegant pilasters, a small manoskh, and some apartments 
choked with débris. The other is a pavilion of Ramses-Meiamoun, which stood before the Palace of Medinet- 3 
Habou, and was doubtless connected with it Бу a dromos adorned with sphinxes. This very elegant little building 
gives some precious details of domestic architecture. The two stories which compose this curious pavilion are 
separated by beams and a floor, differing in that from the other palaces, the ceilings of which are always formed 
by immense slabs of stone. The roof is crowned with a course of stones rounded at the top and forming 
battlements. Some of the windows, which are wanting in the other buildings, are wider than they are high, 

others well proportioned; their side-posts and cornices are decorated in the style of doors. Here are seen also 
two groups of painted cariatides, representing barbarian captives clad in robes and springing below the waist from 
a console, on which they lean their muscular arms in order to sustain the stone which rests on their heads, and 
probably supported a bronze trophy. Inscriptions of the king, combined with various anaglyphie forms, religious 
pictures, and historical subjects, cover all the inside of this pavilion. Тһе bas-reliefs within, which have preserved 
all their colours, relate to the private life of the gyneceum. In them Ramses is represented attended and caressed 1 
by his wives, who hold in their hands fans or dishes containing viands, or they are playing at chess with him." ', 
Among the chambers of the basement is the treasury, probably that mentioned by Herodotus iu the legend of 
Rampsinitus. On the walls are registered its ancient contents. АП the friezes and basements of these small 
rooms are decorated with ornaments painted in exquisite taste, and which yield in nothing to Grecian art. 
(No. 85.) 
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Tur Egyptians, who have left such fine monuments illustrative of their publie life, i such Du ae iei 
evidencing their belief in another existence, did scarcely anything for their houses; “> т 5: Е p 
individuality, which are so interesting to study in order to comprehend the inner or the domes іс li p ү ще 
about which history is always silent. With the assistance of the plans and elevations preserved in the bas-re iets 
and paintings of the tombs, and the scanty remains of Egyptian habitations spared by time and man, we are 
enabled to form some idea of the houses, and even of the villas, of this eelebrated people, and to view them in 
their domestic life, their simple and peaceful habits, and their patriarchal manners. 1 5 
The ancient Psinaula, situated in the Heptanomis, between the modern villages of Tell-Amarna and Найр 
Gandyl, is the only one of all the Egyptian cities that can now give us a tolerably clear notion of the plan of a 
town, the arrangement of its houses, and the distribution of its streets. By adding to all the information that 
сап be collected from these ruins some observations made in other spots, we shall perceive that, in general, the 
Egyptian towns were divided by streets regularly drawn, rather narrow, and, except the principal ones, scarcely 
wide enough to allow the passage of two chariots. The avenues of the temples and palaces were much wider, 
adorned with sphinxes and planted with trees, as we may still sec them represented in the paintings of the tombs. 

The houses were generally contiguous; they formed the sides of the streets and lanes, and were seldom more 
than two stories high, except at Thebes, where they had sometimes four or five stories. "They were artistically 
arranged, and perfectly adapted to the exigences of the climate. 

The small houses consisted of a court and a building presenting three or four rooms on the ground floor, with 
one or two rooms in the upper story, part of which formed a terrace; it was approached from the court by a flight 
of stairs. This arrangement is still nearly that of the houses in the villages at the present day. 

In the larger houses the rooms, in greater or less number, were ranged around a court, and regularly distributed 
on the two sides or placed along a corridor. Those on the ground floor were appropriated to the housekeeping 
department, while those in the upper story were inhabited by the family. On the summit of the building a terrace 
was constructed, where the coolness of the evening might be enjoyed, and where they probably passed the night in 
the hot season. This terrace was sometimes protected from the sun by a light roof, supported by small wooden 
columns, and painted with bright colours. The part of the terrace which was not covered supported a sort of large 
wooden ventilator, resembling the Arab mulcafs, and which was used like them to produce a strong current of air 

in the house, and to catch. the north-wind, considered by the ancient Egyptians 
by the gods. (Fig. 1 of our Plate, drawn after a painting of the tombs of Thebes, gives a notion of this contrivance.) 
Sometimes one part of the house exceeded the rest in height, and assumed the form of a tower. Lastly, some of 
their habitations Were crowned with a parapet surmounted by a row of rounded battlements. The court was a paved 
vacant space, having in the centre a basin or fountain, and was often surrounded by trees. For protection from the 
155 шоо great heats of summer, awnings were probably stretched over those courts which were not shaded by 
M. iud E 39 шоо НЕТ, арно or porch supported by two columns, with capitals 
: 1 ys with tricoloured streamers. 
Д or of the person who inhabited the house, was painted on the lintel of the door: 
ç n ЁСНЫ like the following—The good dwelling, 
9 a Й om аэ шар xx generally constructed of unbaked bricks (feb), composed of unctuous 
“ these bricks, very roughly made, were about a foot long and half a foot broad, 


one of the greatest blessings given 


The name of the proprietor. 
sometimes a hospitable invitation 


e, 
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being of the same dimensions as the 


sort commonly used by the R 
they bore a stamp in hieroglyphic char 1 са 


с acters, some of which resent the legends of the reienin Pharaoh, other 
jo name and titles of the proprietor or of their 80 The eln (haz) of the ine 1 9 5 wa а 
of native or foreign timber ; the small ones were vaulted. It was long thought that the Egyptians were unacquainted 
with the art of constructing vaults and arches, because they did pem employ them 5 their large edifices; but 
several tombs having circular vaulted roofs prove that from the eighteenth dynasty (that is, about 2000 12 
this contrivance was Senerally employed in the tombs, and probably also in the houses, on account of the scareity 


called didoron; and most frequently 


of wood. 

\ Folding-doors (seb) and cascments, 
opened inwards, and were fastened b 
used in Egypt at the present day. Most of the inner doors w 
materials. "With respect to the inner decoration of the hous 
adequate idea. The walls were covered with stucco and paint 
the destination of the apartment. The galleries and column 


granite. "The ceilings were adorned with tracery, meanders, and other ornaments, of so pure a taste, that most of 
them were adopted by the Greeks. When the floors were not paved with flag-stones they were covered with mats 
woven out of coloured reeds and papyrus. The windows were rectangular, and the extreme heat of the sun was 
| shut out by a mat placed externally as a shutter. 
To judge of the furniture from the fragments daily brought to light, and from the representations in the tombs, 
it was equally elegant and convenient. Articles of common, rare, or foreign woods, were generally ornamented with 
carvings, paintings, marquetry, and often with gildiug. Soft and elegant couches, stuffed arm-chairs, folding- 
seats, chairs, stools covered with rich stuffs or plaited rushes, leather, and cushions of the feathers of water-fowl, 
tables, wardrobes, chests, sideboards, flower-stands, and other appliances, indispensable for the wants of a life of 
elegance and ease, constituted their furniture. "о these must be added vases of every shape and of every material. 
Woollen, cotton, and linen stuffs, of close or open texture, embroidered or dyed, contributed to the private luxury 
maintained by commerce, and especially by the numerous tributes imposed on nations conquered by the Pharaohs. 
It was in their villas that the Egyptians displayed all the luxury and comfort of their domestic architecture. 
According to the most plausible conjectures, founded on the plans and elevations discovered in the paintings of the 


fashioned nearly like those of our modern buildings, 


were most common; they 
y means of a bolt or a latch. Some had wooden loc 


ks of the kind generally 
ere merely closed with a hanging, probably of slight 
es the paintings of the tombs can alone give us an 
ed with religious or domestic subjects connected with 
в of the porch were coloured so as to imitate stone or 


4 
tombs, chiefly at Thebes and Psinaula (Tell-Amarna), the villas of great personages were as spacious as they were 4 
magnificent. They were generally situated in the neighbourhood of the Nile, or on the banks of the numerous 23 
canals which fertilized the whole valley. An extensive enclosure surrounded the dwelling, properly so called, the aa E 
gardens, stables, storehouses, the farm, and all the offices immediately connected with the villa, the arrangement of ЗА 
which was precisely that followed by the Romans. The chief entrance was preceded by pylones (sebeh-t), similar to ` 3 


those of the temples and palaces. A row of trees often extended along the facade; and, in order to protect them 

from injury, they were surrounded with a dwarf wall pierced with holes to facilitate the cireulation of the air. The 

porch opened on a court, in which was a small detached building supported by columns, enclosed by a wall, breast 

high, and covered by a sort of canopy, intended to shelter from the rays of the sun the apartment within, which 

was similar to the mandara, or salamlik, of the Orientals. Here visits were received and business was transacted. 

Public life was then, as it is still at the present day in Egypt, entirely distinct from private life. A large propylon, 

flanked by two smaller ones, led from this first court to another court of ampler dimensions, adorned with avenues 

of sycomores, date trees, and doums,* and having a postern which opened on the gardens and fields. The apartments 

of the family and servants’ rooms, in greater or less number, were regularly distributed on both sides of the courts, 

All these buildings were decorated with a magnificence of which the palaces and tombs still give some notion. But 

these villas were especially remarkable for the fine plantations in their gardens, their thickets of Дени | and 

Я pomegranates, their arbours of vines, their sheets of water enamelled with lotus flowers, and their splendid kiosks. 

| In short, all that we know about the habitations of the ancient Egyptians proves that they had reached, in the 
fifteenth century before our era, a very advanced civilization. er 

The manner in which the plans of houses and other buildings are represented in the paintings and bas-reliefs of 

the tombs, is entirely analogous to that which we adopt. The buildings are delineated either by a geometrical 

elevation, or by a horizontal section of the walls, or else by a combination of these two methods. In the plans the 


* A kind of palm tree, called cucifera by the ancients ; the leaf ТА shrub of the salicaria family, called eyprus by the ancients, and 
served the Egyptians as model to ornament their dactyliform capitals. cultivated in India as well as in Egypt 
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ts have reserved a vacant space to mark the situation of the doors, which they have often indicated in the same 
n they have figured the arrangement of the 


by a small elevation. By the help of this double representatio 

edifice, the form and height of the doors, the columns and walls of intercolumniation, and even the trees which 

amented the courts and gardens. The colour adopted for washing the plans is a pale watery green, in analogy 
Instead of inscriptions to mark the 


perhaps with the means that were employed for levelling the foundations. 
s themselves which it was intended to contain. 


destination of each apartment, they painted the object 
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THE TEMPLE OF KHONS, АТ KARNAC. 


Turses, whose name is derived from the ancient Egyptian Taki, “the city," 
Topé, Tapé, which are still met with in the hieroglyphie legends to denote a th 


was at various periods the seat of government of the Pharaohs, who took pleasure in embellishing it with 
all the wonderful creations of the arts which then flourished. 


Its splendour only ceased to increase when 
Memphis became the residence of the kings of Egypt, and especially of the Ptolemies, who made it the capital 


of the country. Stript by turns to adorn Alexandria and Cairo, Memphis no longer presents any vestiges of its 
architectural splendour; it is entirely buried beneath the shapeless ruins which cover it like a shroud. Thebes, 
on the contrary, more fortunate than her rival, has preserved to the present day a considerable number of the 
temples and palaces to which she formerly owed her renown. 
Diodorus Sieulus, a Greek writer of the Augustan age, gives the following details respecting the metropolis 
of the Egyptian empire. The great Diospolis, which the Greeks have named Thebes, 
Busiris, its reputed founder, erected superb structures in it, which he enriched with magnificent presents. Тһе 
fame of its power and riches, celebrated by Homer, has filled the universe. The numerous propylons of its temples 
induced this poet to give it the name of Hecatompyle, or the city of a hundred gates. Never dida city receive so 
many offerings of gold, silver, ivory, and colossal statues, and obelisks of a single block. Four principal temples 
in particular attracted admiration. The most ancient was of surprising dimensions and richness: it was half 
a league round, and was enclosed by walls 24 feet thick and 70 feet high; the costliness and finish of its ornaments 
were in keeping with its grandeur; and several kings contributed to its embellishment. The temple still exists; 
but the gold, silver, ivory, and precious stones, were carried off when Cambyses set fire to the temples of Egypt. 
The riches of this country were so great at that period, that, after the pillage and conflagration, more than 300 
talents of gold and 2300 talents of silver were taken from the ruins. 

Thebes, according to Strabo, extended over a space of 80 Olympic stadia in length, which coincides with the 
circumference of 400 or 420 Egyptian stadia, assigned to it by other writers. Its population has been greatly 
exaggerated by the hyperbolical expressions of the writers of antiquity ; nevertheless it is agreed among modern 
critics that this vast city must have contained at least two or three hundred thousand inhabitants, an immense 
number in ancient times. 

The foundation of Thebes dates back certainly to the twelfth dynasty. It was sacked at different times by the 
Hyksos, the Carthaginians, the Persians, the Romans, and indeed by the Egyptians themselve . After the 
departure of Cambyses and his successors, whose yoke weighed heavily during one hundred and thirteen years on 
the hapless valley of the Nile, Thebes still retained riches sufficient, according to Pausanias, to induce Ptolemy 
Philometor to strip her of them as a punishment for having taken an adverse part in the contests which 
he had with his mother. He besieged Thebes for three years, made himself master of it, and so severely 
chastised her for the rebellion, that the greatest and richest city of Egypt never recovered from its disasters, 
notwithstanding the labours of some of his successors. Thebes was also plundered by the Romans, who did not 
spare Egypt, though she was the granary of Rome. During the reign of Augustus, Gallus practised great 
severities against the capital on account of its rebellion. After all these misfortunes came a violent earthquake, 
which, according to Eusebius, occurred in the sixteenth year of the reign of Augustus, and destroyed a part of 
the city. Christianity arose, and, in its turn, overthrew the statues, mutilated the bas-reliefs, transformed the 
porticos into churches, and dethroned the great Theban triad, and the nine other deities worshipped in the capital 
city of the Pharaohs. 

(No. 86.) 


the town par excellence, or from 
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was six leagues in circuit, 
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and those of Cesar Augustus who made some slight repairs. 


In the wall at the back of this hall were tlıree doors, each of which led to a small apartment, now half choked with 
rubbish. That on the right appears to have been dedicated to Ammon, that on the left to Mut, and that 
in the middle to Khons their son, the principal divinity of the temple. The wall, which separates this hall 
from the circumvallation of the sanctuary, is perforated with a concealed passage; it is the most ancient that we 
have noticed, and there is nothing to justify the belief that it dates from Ptolemy Euergetes IL, who caused the 
door close by to be repaired. May it not perhaps be that, under Ramses Mejamoún, the: faith stood in need 
of pious frauds? Ik we haye not noticed the sanctuary, it, is because nothing remains of it but the ‚bare walls, and 
the fragments of a granite pedestal, where doubtless was placed the Bari,* containing the sacred image of Khons, 
which, hidden from all eyes by long hangings, only quitted this sanc/um sanctorum on the day of the grand 
religious solemnities. This sanctuary stood insulated in the midst of the long hall that succeeds the naos. The 
other doors of this hall communicated with small chambers surrounding the circumvallation of, ће sanctuary, and 


with a staircase leading up. to the terrace. | 


part of the walls the inscription of Ramses IV., 


Like all the Egyptian monuments, the Temple of Khons was coloured; but the colours, still so bright in some 
of the buildings at Thebes, have left but faint traces in the one that engages our attention; the little that remains, 
however, is sufficient to give an idea of the richness, and of the soft and harmonious effect, which painting lends 


to architecture without destroying its characteristic ensemble and unity. 


ж Вагі, a sort of ark or sacred bark ornamented with symbolical heads, and:a little shrine containing the image of a god or goddess. 
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| THE HOUSE OF PANSA, AT РОМРЕП. 
| 


| Pansa’s House, discovered between 1811 and 1814, is that which is generally referred to by antiquaries as the type ! 
) of Roman habitations. Indecd, 


of all those discovered up to the present time, it is at once the most splendid and 
the most complete: its architecture, arrangement, ornaments, frescoes, and marbles, all indicate opulence; and it 
evidently belonged to one of the first citizens of the town. 

This dwelling occupies an entire island (insula), that is, a space circumscribed by four streets,* and forming a 
rectangle 322 feet long, by 123 feet wide, surrounded by a footpath about 26 inches wide. 

The principal facade, which forms the southern side of the rectangle, looks upon the Street of Fortune, nearly іп 
front of the Therme. This facade presents, besides the door in the middle, six shops; and a range of them is also 
continued partly down the two longer sides of the island. Before penetrating into the interior of the dwelling, we 
are about to pass in review these shops, and we shall begin with the last to the west, marked шіп the Plan, which 
is accompanied with a small court, L. In this shop, and in the two following, r and p, have been found the colours 
necessary for painting on walls, and a sort of counters formed of masonry. There are also to be seen some traces of 
stairs, which shew that this part of the edifice had a second story. Each of the shops r and p had also a back 
shop, s and q. 

The rooms marked o, /, m, k, e, composed a bakehouse with its offices. It would be very difficult to decide which 
| of the three shops, o, 4, or e, served for the sale of the bread; nevertheless, if the ancients had the same predilection 
| for the corners of streets as our modern tradesmen, the presumption must be in favour of the shop e, which moreover 
! had an entrance in the principal street. The most interesting room is the pistrinum, m, where still remain three 
| handmills of lava, nearly in the form of our coffee-mills, and the kneading-trough in which the dough was worked. 
| 'There have also been discovered various vessels of terra cotta, which had been used to hold water, flour, and salt. 
In a corner of this chamber is the mouth of the oven л, in which were found several loaves. Above the door is a 


bas-relief, the presence of which in such a place is very difficult to explain; it is a рһаШе image, coloured. red, B 
. H ... + 

and accompanied by the inscription— Hic habitat felicitas. 3 
The shop d, the only one communicating with the interior of the mansion, testifies to the existence of a custom B 


among the Romans, which has been handed down to our own times in Italy, and in particular at Florence. It was 
here that the proprietor caused to be sold the wine and oil produced on his estates: the sort of back shop attached 
to it served doubtless as a lodging for the slave (dispensator) to whom was committed the sale of these commodities. 
The shops с, û, and a, entirely unconnected with each other, are succeeded by several others not given in the Plan, 
the first of which forms the angle of the facade, while the others, four in number, extended round the eastern side 
5 pent shops is a corridor, the existence of which is partly indicated in the Plan, and which led from the 
peristyle into the street. These private entrances are frequently met with in the large habitations of the Romans; 
they were used by the patrons to escape the importunity of the ut who beset the public part of the dwelling. 
Beyond this passage is a part of the House, which in Mazois time had not yet been discovered, and which has 
since been found to form a kind of apartment without communication with Ще interior, having two windows towards 
the street; it was doubtless a habitation, let by Pansa to some family. The same vas the case with the part U, 
T, S, R, to which the Plan shews an entrance from the triclinium Q hereafter to be noticed. This entrance is 
195 en it is only a breach made at the time of the excavations in order to explore this apartment before the 


у e 
————— == 


: Я "se chi г ге been found four skeletons of females with golden 
А street entrance had been discovered. In these chambers have lent. 7 о x g | e g um 
| ings, a candelabrum, two vases, an elegant marble head of Faunus, golden bracelets, rings wi eir engrave 
earrings, à 


stones, t Ly -SIX pieces of money, à any the uriósities. 
Л hir , and many o r cur t 
Let us now return to the Street of Fortune, and penetrate into the interior of the mansion. The chief entrance 


А be seen in our Plan and the Elevation which accompanies it, was very narrow, and decorated with two 
as may 5 
2) 


+ The Plan accompanying this notice has been drawn alter the great 
work of Mazois; it has been copied very faithfully, but it does not give 
the eastern part of the building, which bas since been entirely cleared out. 


* йл one of his letters to Atticus, Cicero calls the product of some 
dwellings disposed in this manner merces insularum, the revenue of the 


islands. 
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E pilasters having gracefully designed capitals. On that to the left has зан faa the eng i 
in red letters: Рахвам. Авр. Panatvs Roc. It is 7 the poop) this inscription that the edifice, which now 
9 i ў ived the.designation of Pansa's I ouse; > i 3 x 

а e wen we find ourselves in a corridor, A : this is the prothyrum, or the 
porter (ostiarius) was stationed. At the end of this corridor, or vestibule, appears a = X pecon л UL in 
mosaics, upon which is read the word sarve, and we enter the atrium, or cavedium, B ВВ, a 115 шош 
court surrounded by porticoes of tlhe Tuscan order, and paved with ‘marble and пїозаїсзг: In the. AP Ж Шз 
atrium is the compluvium, О, a basin intended to receive the таш water, which flowed’ thence.into a cistern. й Before 
it is a small puteal or well-hole 40 draw water. Around the atrium; beneath the. portico, ene severe) little chambers, 
celle, e, f, 9» h, i, j, which were only lighted by the door, and: were destined шинэ slaves. The chamber , ‘nearest 

to the door, was the one appropriated to the ostiarius. (veri tat a pili sins 
At the back of the atrium is the: tablinum, G, which separates, it from the inner apartments s „Из further 
extremity was; closed, by: a large curtain, auleum. Іп summer, the tablinum was sometimes used a8 a dining- 
roomz it was, in this rdom that the archives, busts, and statues ofthe family, were preserved. To the left was 
the library, Ez: to, the right a bed-room, cubiculum, F, and a passage, fauces, allowing access. to tlie private 
apartments without crossing the tablinum. In advance of the latter жеге the ale, DD, gallemies: with, seats, where 

the master gave äudience to, his clients: - Ni еі нэл Булан 
` We will now enter the private part of the dwelling: : First the peristyle, HHHH; meets our view: a court 
surrounded: by а colonnade supported Бу sixteen/columns. : In the centre is a piscina of about 61; feet deep, at the 
sides of which are two small puteals. I and K were two bed-rooms, the second of which was preceded by a sort of 
auntebhamber, proceton; J, and had a small window on the couit, L.. These bed-rooms, much less spacious than 
“өш, were used solely for sleeping, and had only the width necessary to contain the bed. At the back of the 
peristylé is the, principal room; ХҮ, the cecus, or exedra, which answers to our drawing-room, though it.sometimes 
served; asta dining-room, (riclinium. The real:triclinium-appears to have been the hall marked Qin the Plan ; and 
at the side of it ista small room-which must have been a receptacle for the vessels and other things requisite at the 


banquets. 
To the left of the æeus is the kitchen, M, with a hall, N, destined for the slaves, having an outlet to the street 
3 called posticum. O is a kind of pantry. The kitchen is separated from the æcus by a corridor, fauces, V, which Jed 


to the garden. On the opposite side is the lararium, P, where were kept the images of the household gods. Mazois 
thinks that this room was merely a reception-room for the winter. 

Behind the Jararium is a small cabinet, X, looking on the gardens, and where the master might retire to enjoy 
the fresh air'and the sight of the flowers which embellished his parterres. 4 : 

Finally, along the whole width of the house was carried a vast covered gallery of two stories, named the pergola, 
| ҮҮҮ, beneath which was found a shelter ägainst sun and rain. | 

The garden was arranged іп borders, which һау 
leaden conduits, which distributed the water 


e even been found again under the ashes; indeed, even the 
necessary for irrigation, have also been discovered. 


* The whole of the court is named an atrium, or сага dium; but, properly speaking, we should call peristylium the colonnade which surrounds it; 


implivium, the uncovered portion; and compluvium, the basin, 


iw. І є —n. — ͤ 6—̃ 
һе? ж; à 
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Тив great Theatre, or Theatre of Tragedy, at Pompeii, discovered in 1764, but not entirely excavated till thirty 
years later, is one of the first edifices that present themselves to travellers entering the ruins of Pompeii through 
the Forum, commonly called the Soldiers? Quarter, which was backed by the constructions of the stage, as may be 
perceived in the general view accompanying this notice. On the eastern side of this theatre is another forum which 


served as a portico to it, and in the midst of which rose a temple, the only purely Greek edifice existing in the 
explored part of the town. 


The great Theatre of Pompeii, in accordance with the practice usually adopted by the Gr 
built on a rising ground, which, by economizing the cost of substruetion, 
placed at the height of the second precinction, the point from which our v 
vaulted corridors were situated at the sides, and terminating in the orchestra at CC, gave access to the lower 
benches, five in number, which were reserved for privileged persons. From each of these corridors, or vomitories, 
branched off another passage also vaulted, which running beneath the benches led by six steps to the height of the 
first precinction. Lastly, a staircase placed to the right of the benches, at the point M, and various outside flights 
of steps, allowed direct access to the third preeinetion, appropriated to the populace and the women. This last 
part of the Theatre has been restored since its discovery; even one of the beams, which supported the velarium, 
has been set up again, as well as several of the corbels and modillions on which they rested. 

This edifice, by its position on the most elevated site in the town, was left partly accessible after the catastrophe 
of 79, and therefore doubtless since the time of the Romans it has been stript of the greater part of its benches 
and marbles. The stage, being much lower, and consequently entirely covered over with ashes and lapilli, has 
been better preserved from the injuries of the weather and of men, and has come down to us more intact. 

Our Plan is divided transversely into two parts; the upper half shews only the sites occupied by the different 
constructions ; the other part represents in detail the arrangement of the edifice. In the first place will be observed 
the entirely exceptional arrangement of that part of the structure reserved for the publie, of the amphitheatre, as we 
incorrectly call it, or what the Greeks and Romans respectively termed the Koso or the cavea. Instead of being 
a perfect semicircle, and as is the case in many other ancient theatres known, this is of a horseshoe form; its 
diameter is 223 fect, and it was capable of holding five thousand spectators. The benches of Parian marble were 
twenty-nine in number, separated into three stories by two precinctions, each story being itself divided by six 
staircases, itinera or scale (two steps of which were formed by every bench), into five cunei or wedges, LLL, 
aud into two parts, which cannot be so designated, having a reetangular shape. These two parts, which are at 
the sides of the stage, and rest on the vaults of the two vomitories, completed the wings of the horseshoe, and 
were terminated at their lower extremity by two reserved tribunes, or podia, in one of which has been found the 
remains of a curule chair. 


eeks and Romans, was 
has allowed the principal entrance to be 
lewis taken. Two other entrances through. 


The first row, or ima cavea, was, as we have said, composed of five benches; the second had twenty, and the 
third only four. On the fourth bench of the ima cavea are three pedestals, which bore statues of municipal 
magistrates. A little higher, on the same marble which forms one of the benches, is the following inscription: 

Marco Holeonio Marci filio Rufo, duumviro juri dicundo quinquiens iterum (duumyiro) quinquennali, tribuno 
militum a populo, Flamini Augusti, patrono colonize, decreto decurionum. > beg 

To Marcus loleonius Rufus, son of Marcus, five times duumvir administering Justice, and again quinquennial 
duumvir, military tribune nominated by the people, flamen of Augustus, patron of the colony by the decree of the 
decurions. š 

Some marks, still visible on the stone which bears this inseription, suggest that the Pompeians had erected there 
a bisellium, or a statue in honour of this Holconius, to whom the town owed several of its principal monuments, as 
is attested by another inscription, also placed in the Theatre, to the effect that “The two Marci Holconii, Batts d 
Celer, have erected at their own expense, a crypt, a tribunal, and a theatre, for the adornment of the colony." The 


crypt or reservoir, as well as the tribunal, now vulgarly called the School, still exist at the side of the thapa, 2 | + 
(No. 82.) | ў 
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In the upper part of the building, beyond the semicircle, may be seen (in our Plan) a kind of tower, square 
without and round within: this was a reservoir which furnished the water for sprinkling the Theatre. г 
In the centre of the orchestra, or part marked A, contained between the lower benches and the proscenium, rose a 
pedestal D, thought by some authors to have been destined for a statue, which would evidently have interrupted the | 
- рговрос! of the stage in the most disagreeable way for the spectators. We ought rather to recognise in i the | 
5 (уте (Өл), a small altar on which sacrifice was offered to Bacchus at the beginning Qi the spectacle. This | 
altar, indeed, does not ordinarily exist in the Roman theatres; but we should be careful not to forget that Pompeii 1 
wasia Greek colony, and a town of Magna Grecia, which must have preserved more than one reminiscence, .more 
han one custom; of the mother country. : сай i 
10777 The wall of the proscenium extends between CC and DD; it supported the wooden flooring DD, or pulpitum, 
forming the stage on which: the actors were stationed, and which would be with us the part comprised between the 
curtain and the.stage lights: ` The. flooring being destroyed, ‘now discloses to view the under part of the pulpitum, 
ie or Пуровветит, where were placed the instruments used to imitate thunder, into which was drawn the curtain of 
che proscenium, and above which were contrived the trap-doors for the introduction of apparitions. | 5 
he wall'of the proscenium presents a semicircular niche and six square ones, which may be supposed with some 
probability to have been intended for the musicians, when they were not placed at the sides of the proscenium or the | 
pulpitum itself. Finally, at the back rises what the ancients properly termed- the scena, corresponding to our back 
Scene, from - which it differs chiefly in being'a solid construction, richly adorned with columns, marbles, ‘and statues. 
This remained, however, unchanged for all the plays that were represented, except some moveable decorations 
added to. it in later times, which. were called scena versilis: or: trigones mobiles, and which answered to ойг side 


Ач 


ы 
* 


scenes цай 1 | 1 1 0 
he всепа of: the Theatre at Pompeii, 79 feet in width, had been stript of all its marbles, and every thing tends \ 
to the belief that the edifice, injuried by the earthquake of 64, was undergoing a thorough repair at the period of 
the catastrophe of 79. It presents the three usual doors EEN; that in the middle opening at the back of a semicir- 
cular recess, was the aula regia, the royal door. This was supposed to lead to the palace of the principal character q 
at whose residence the action of the drama took place, and through it indeed this personage, called the protagonista, 
used to come on the stage. The two other doors, which were smaller and rectangular, bore the name of hospitales, 
becanse they served for the entrance of guests and strangers. The construction of the scena was continued round \ 
the sides of the stage, in order to form a boundary for the space appropriated to the representation ; and at the 
wings, called versure, were opened two other doors, one of which was supposed to lead to the port and the other 
to the country. These doors, which were almost invisible to the spectators not seated at the extremities of the 2, 
semicircle, were larger than the others, and served for the introduction of cars and other bulky objects employed in | 
the theatrical exhibitions. 

Behind the scena is the postscenium II, a place divided into small chambers where the actors prepared themselves. 
Lastly, behind the postscenium extends a court, into which the descent was made by an inclined plane P. 

In the part of the edifice, that communicates with the triangular forum, have been discovered some fragments of 
marble statues, a great quantity of carbonized wood, portions of drapery belonging to bronze statues, a vast quantity 
of tiles, and some almost entirely effaced inscriptions. 
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THE AMPHITHEATRE OF POLA. 


(By М. A. Lenorr.) 


IstrıA, now a province of the Austrian empire, is situated near the northern extremity of the Adriatic Sea, which 
surrounds it on all sides, except towards the north, where it is bounded by Carniola. This country was subjected 
to the Roman power in the year 473 from the building of Rome, and its coasts were soon covered with military 
colonies. Pola, subsequently called Pietas Julia, was one of the most flourishing, if we may judge by the great % 
number of ancient monuments that still remain. Of all these edifices, the most important, as well as most 
remarkable in every respect, is an amphitheatre standing outside the town, on the declivity of а hill; and which, 

seen from the sea at the base of the hill, produces a very beautiful effect. 

It is difficult to assign any precise date to the erection of this monument. Canon Stancovich, who has written 
a learned description of it, published at Venice in 1822, thinks that it was built before the reign of Augustus; but 
this opinion appears very improbable, as at that time Rome itself had only amphitheatres of wood. However this 
шау be, certain peculiarities of plan which distinguish it from the many other constructions of a like nature that 
still exist, have induced us to consider it as indispensable to a publication whose especial object is to give a view 
of the architecture of all ages, and to point out the shades of difference, that exist between buildings of a similar 
style and belonging to the same epoch. 4 

The outer walls of the Amphitheatre of Pola are almost entire. (See Plan, fig. 1, Details, pl. 1). Its singular 24 
position, on the slope of a hill, has caused nearly one-half of the ellipse A to be on a more eleyated plane than the 3 
rest. The architect seems to have adopted this site for the purpose of economising both labour and materials, as the 2 
basement and first story are suppressed on this side, and a great part of the seats have no substructions, being 
supported by the natural slope of the mountain. This singular, but very rational, expedient has given rise to 
numerous mistakes on the part of many eminent travellers and writers who have spoken of this edifice. Pietro 
Martire di Angera saw it in 1501, and took it for a theatre. Maffei, who visited Pola in 1728, fell into the same E 
error, supposing the arena to have been the orchestra; but further examination having convinced him of the 
difficulties attending this hypothesis, in addition to the fact that the ruins of a real theatre are still visible in the 
city, he came to the conclusion that it was the remains of a sumptuous palace. A 

The discoveries made by Carli in 1750 and 1788, by means of excavations, under the superintendence of the Е ЗА 
engineer Rocco Sbisä, the publications of Stuart and Cassas, Ше further excavations at the expense of Marshal 
Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, when governor of Illyria, in 1810, and lastly, the works begun in 1816, by order of 
Francis I., Emperor of Austria, and continued till 1821, have cleared up all doubt as to the object of the building, 
and have enabled us to ascertain the plan of the interior. We will now proceed to our description of its most 
striking features. 

The plan of the amphitheatre is elliptical; the longer axis being 452 feet, the shorter 362 feet. Its exterior із 
divided into seventy-two arcades, supported on square piers, each of which is decorated with a pilaster. The regular 
curve of its perimeter is interrupted in four places by the slight projections marked В, each occupying the width 
of two arches; we shall explain their use farther on. Sebastian Serlio, in the third book of his work on 
Architecture, published in 1331, thinks that they were built merely to strengthen the wall, and considers them 
as a kind of buttresses. Maffei, regarding the edifice as a theatre, affirms that they were used to represent 
private dwellings during comic performances; an opinion altogether untenable, as they are situated outside, and 
could not be seen by the spectators, who assembled here for very different amusements. 

The arcades situated at the extremities of the longer axis lead straight into the arena; they are 16 feet 5 inches 
in width, while the others are only 13 feet. The half of the building, C, on the side opposite to the mountain, and 
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looking towards the са (marked with a dark tint in the plan), stands ona basement, the openings in which, 
surmounted by archivolts, were most of them stopped up, with the exception of those leading directly to the stair- 
cases of the inner corridors of the first floor and the podium. Just within the outside wall, there was a large 
gallery, D, interrupted beyond, the long axis at E by the rising of the ground. Over the basement the same 
arrangement is repeated, with this difference, that the second inner gallery F leads to the staircases of the first 
circle, and ran all round the amphitheatre, 165 level having been obtained by cutting away the soil on the side 
farthest from the sea. In this part, the gallery being cut in the rock, is lower than the ground that supports the 
outside wall at A, and is approached by a descent of ten steps; whereas on the side towards the sea, it was higher 


than the floor of the first gallery, situated over the basement. The consequence of this arrangement was, that the 


spectator who came from the mountain, beiug on the level of the second floor of arcades, had to descend to get to 


the podium, G, and the seats of the first circle; whilst he who came from the sea-side had to go up half a story, 
and then a few steps at the extremity of the passages leading to the centre, before he reached the level of the lower 
benches near the podium. The vomitoria H were approached from the principal circles by straight or turning 
staircases, according as persons came from the side towards the hill or the sea. i 
On this second floor, the four towers that project in the plan became useful in facilitating ingress and egress. 
Their arcades being walled up to this height, contained narrow staircases between their outside wall and the 
continuous cireuit of the building. By this means access was afforded to the level of an attic story over the second 
row of arcades; against the wall of this attic leaned a gallery, supported by columns in front, L, and covered with 
a terrace-roof. Under this gallery there were rows of wooden seats, intended for slaves and women of the town, in 
accordance with the general usage in the theatres of antiquity (See Plan). Lastly, the part of the towers that 
corresponded with the attic contained a second staircase, Бу which the men who managed the velarium reached the 


Л | top of the building. 
B We will now complete our examination of the plan, by pointing out the means employed by the architect to carry 


E off the rain-water from so vast an edifice, as without proper precautions it would soon have filed the arena, the 
circles, and the galleries. 

Between the two towers situated on the hill at A, ran an aqueduct, which, receiving the water flowing towards 
the amphitheatre from the higher ground, carried it into the amphitheatre through channels directed towards the 
centre; and these also received the water from the upper circles. Being stopped by the wall of the podium, the 
water then passed round the arena, in a conduit made to receive what fell there; thence, by six channels under 
the prineipal corridors of the lower part of the building, the water found its way into a main-drain, constructed in 
the short axis C, which carried it down to the shore. 

The exterior of the amphitheatre of Pola, as may be seen by our perspective view of it, is of a majestic and severe 
style of architecture. The first row of arcades, which breaks off towards the hill, is raised, on the side towards the 
sea, on a basement strengthened by buttresses; in its height, and especially in the projection of the two towers 
situated on the side of the front, are several square doors, some of them walled up; their use, as we have already 
said in explaining the plan, was to admit the spectators who approached from sea into the passages and staircases. 
"This basement (fig. 3) is built of enormous stones, rusticated, surmounted by a cornice, the profile of which 
3 is given in fig. 10. Over this ornament are the pillars that support the first row of arcades; they аге ornamented 
Е; with Doric pilasters, placed without bases on a heavy pedestal. (See the profile in fig. 10). The capital of the 

pilaster is drawn in fig. 8; the impost of the arches in fig. 9. The entablature over this order is rustie; the archi- 
trave has no mouldings, and is distinguished from the frieze by a slight projection merely. The cornice presents a 
The section of the front shews that the side-wall of the towers has a long 


plain profile, represented in fig. 7. 
window in the first story. 

The second row of arcades is supported on piers rather smaller than the first; they stand on a continuous 
stylobate, and are decorated with Doric pilasters, that have no bases; their capitals are precisely the same as those 


і d of the lower order, and a profile of one is given in fig. 5. Оп the towers the capitals only are repeated, the shafts 
being omitted. Тһе two arcades included in the width of the towers are walled up as far as the impost, for the 
Vertical 


purpose, as we remarked in describing the plan, of masking the staircases that lead up to the first floor. 
stone mullions are employed to close the arches above the imposts. The profile of this last member of the archi- 
= tecture of the second order, is given in fig. 6. Тһе entablature that surmounts this story is the same as in the 
2 first: a salient architrave without mouldings, a rustic frieze, a plain cornice, formed of a wide cavetto and an 056: 


(See the profile, fig. 4). 
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The third story forms an attie to the two lower ones; it has square windows exactly over the arcades, surmounted 
by massive lintels of a single block. To secure these long stones from breaking, the upper part of the wall is built 
of wedge-shaped stones, and the courses are separated by a narrow channel. Between the windows there is a 
vertical groove, occupying the whole height of the story, to receive the posts supporting the velarium, which 
passed through the coping of the attic, outside a continuous parapet, and rested on blocks placed on the cornice that 
crowns the second order. The parapet is composed of three courses, the lowest having long horizontal openings 
between the points occupied by the posts. Here were the spouts that carried off the rain-water from the terrace- 
roof of the gallery at the summa cavea. The third story of the towers contained staircases leading to the top of the 
edifice, for the use of the persons who had the management of the velarium; every staircase was lighted by four 
windows, filled up with stone slabs, pierced to admit the light. ‘They still remain entire, and are remarkable 
examples of the way in which the ancients closed the windows of their public buildings. 

The style of masonry employed in this building may be adduced as an argument against the opinion of those 
authors, who assign its erection to some period before the reign of Augustus. We cannot perceive any trace of the 
principles adopted during the republic, so many specimens of which are scattered throughout Italy, that the shapes 
given to the stones at that time are well known. As to the profiles, particularly the one in fig. 4, they would appear 
to suggest that the architect who superintended the construction must have been under the influence of the last 
glimmerings of the Grecian school; an hypothesis which the geographical position of Istria, and especially of Pola, 
renders very probable. 

Before the excavations by Carli, in 1788; by Marshal Marmont, in 1810; and by the Emperor Francis I., from 
1816 to 1821,—all the authors who described this amphitheatre agreed in stating that the seats were made of 
wood; but this error has been completely refuted by the discovery of many fragments of marble seats. The error 
appears to have arisen from the fact that the seats were removed at a very remote period, as well as the walls which 
supported them, probably to supply materials for building the town; the result is, that the outside walls alone are 
left standing, which makes the restoration of the interior more difficult than in any other amphitheatre. However, 
guided by the height of the galleries, and a few dimensions which have been obtained from the manifest site of the 
podium, and traces of the general plan found with an elevation of six inches above the surface, we will endeavour 
to restore the cavea and its principal divisions. 

The basement supporting the first story of arcades on the side towards the sea, rises 13 feet 2 inches above the 
ground; the gallery behind it was covered with stone architraves, bearing the floor of the story above, and raising 
it to the level of the arena. Towards the mountain, the parts of the rock left within the walls, to bear the lower 
rows of seats, stand 27 feet 7 inches above the level of the arena; and it is at this height that the outside wall 
begins on the mountain side. The sum of 40 feet 9 inches, obtained by adding together the two heights above given, 
shews the level of the ground in the direction of the short axis, and is exactly equal to the height of the basement 
and the first row of arcades towards the sea. 

The second story of arcades has an elevation of 28 feet 4 inches. The traces of a wooden floor discovered on a 
level with the cornice of this order, is positive evidence that the marble seats ended there. The whole height of 
these two rows of arcades, less that of the podium, must have included the three reserved circles; the first of which 
was for the senators or decurions of the colony, the second for the equites or knights, the third for the people. The 
seats were thirty-two in number, a fact clearly ascertained by taking the average height of those found in the various 
excavations already alluded to. These circles were approached by vomitoria, upon the plan usually followed in 
edifices of the kind; two large fragments of marble found in the excavations shew in what style the top of these 
openings was cut. They appear to have been formed of small arches placed corbel-wise, one under the other, 80 as 
to give head-room for those who went up the stairs of the vomitoria to reach their seats. Canon Stancovich has 
published one of these interesting fragments, which we have copied on the plate which gives the general section. 

The seats were constructed upon the same plan as at the Coliseum; the first seat supported the second, the 
second the third, and so on, to the top of each circuit or meniane. This important result was obtained merely by 
making a deep rebate in the back part of the seat. In no other amphitheatre have so many seats been found with 
names engraved upon them, either at length or abbreviated, for the purpose of shewing to whom they belonged. As 
at Nismes, the letters are cut very deep, either upon the front of the bench, or on the seat itself, and sometimes in 
both plaees, undoubtedly for the purpose of allowing the owners to see them at a distance, whether they entered 
the edifice by the doors cut in the wall of the cireuit, or by the vomitoria opening into the middle of each cirele. 
The lines that mark the places in some of the fragments occupy the whole height and width of the seat; in others 
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they go only half across; others again are very short in the vertical and horizontal direction, and bear no name, the . 
places which they limit being in all probability intended for the people. In the amphitheatre of Nismes, the Seats 
are marked for the secondary classes only. Stancovich has expressed an opinion that the names so durably marked 
on the seats may have been intended to shew that the building was erected at the expense of the chief men of the 
town; and he further states, that he found the same names and initials upon many sepulchral monuments of the 
country. The little flights of stairs at the issue of each vomitorium, by means of which the spectators got to all 
the seats, were cut in the benches, two steps occupying the height of each. Several fragments of these stairs haye 
been found. During the excavations, the workmen met with the conduits that ran under the corridors, for the 
purpose of carrying off the urine. The amphitheatre of Nismes, so complete in all its parts, supplies ample proof 
of the skill displayed by the architects of antiquity in providing every necessary accommodation for the use of large 
assemblies of men. 

The excavations also produced other fragments that contribute to explain the internal arrangements of the amphi- 
theatre: such as shafts of columns belonging to the open gallery placed at the summa cavea, and lighted by the 
square windows in the attic, of which it occupied the whole height; at top, the holes of the beams that supported 
the ceiling of this gallery are still visible. These holes are placed so as to make it evident that the floor kept the 
columns and coping in their places; and that each piece of the wood-work could be taken away separately when 
repairs were necessary, without requiring to be fixed in the wall to hold it in firm. 

As we have already said, the floor which was on a level with the cornice of the second order and with the last marble 
seat, was made of wood; from which fact it is clear that in this gallery the seats were all made of planks, ligneis 
tabulis, as at the Coliseum, a wooden floor being too weak to support benches of a heavier material. The width of 
this gallery with columns was regulated by that of the galleries in the two stories of arcades; it was impossible to 
adinit above three seats, which, added to the thirty-two in marble, give a total of thirty-five. The spectators 
cutered this gallery, as was shewn in the description of the plan, by wooden stairs in the four towers, but only from 
the level of the floor in the second gallery of arcades. These staircases were continued up to the terrace over the 
gallery, for the use of the persons who managed the velarium. 

The seats in the Amphitheatre of Pola having been ascertained, by measuring the height and width of the 
fragments, to be thirty-five in number, and the space allotted to each person being known by lines cut in the 
benches, it is easy to calculate the number of spectators it would hold. It appears that 26,000 persons could be 
seated; and that, on extraordinary occasions, the steps and corridors afforded standing room for about 4000 or 


5000 more. 
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THE TOMB OF CECILIA METELLA, 
NEAR ROME. 


Тнв Via Appia, the most magnificent of all the roads made by the Romans, was begun by Appius Claudius the 
Censor; repaired by Julius Cæsar; and extended by Augustus, Vespasian, Domitian, and Nerva, who also drained 
the Pontine Marshes; Trajan continued it to Beneventum and Brundusium. On each side of this celebrated road 
stood the tombs of the most illustrious Roman families, and their erumbling ruins may still be traced as far as 
Albano. In the middle of these remains of Roman greatness stands the tomb of Cecilia Metella, a woman's grave, the 
finest and least injured of all those funereal monuments, An inseription on marble near the top of the mausoleum 
informs us that Metella was the daughter of Q. Cecilius Metellus, surnamed Creticus, after his victories in the island 
of Crete, which he had subjected to the Roman power ; it also stated that Cecilia was the wife of Crassus the triumvir. 

The tomb consists of a square basement, intended to obviate the inequalities of the soil, and form a solid founda- 
tion for the principal part of the monument, which is of a circular form. The diameter is 94 feet, and the thickness 
of the walls 33 feet. In the centre is a circular chamber, the walls of which gradually draw in as they ascend. 
This peculiarity has given rise to a conjecture that they originally formed a perfect cone, the summit of which over- 
topped the monument, as in the Etruscan tombs, the nouraghi of Sardinia, and the sepulchral monument commonly 
called the Tomb of the Horatii, still to be seen near Albano. 

During the pontificate of Paul TII., the beautiful urn of Cecilia Metella was found in this circular chamber ; it is 
of white marble, fluted, and stands on a richly ornamented base; two horses heads decorate one side, and the 
cover is richly embellished with frets, consoles, and wreaths. (See Section, fig. 4.) At the time of its discovery 
this fine sarcophagus was removed to the court of the Farnese Palace, where it still remains. 

The tomb of Cecilia Metella presents to the eye an imposing mass, constructed of enormous blocks of Travertine 
stone. The whole of the circular part is laid in regular courses with very deep chanellings at the joints. Above, 
nearly 40 feet from the ground, runs a beautiful marble frieze, a specimen of which we have given iu Plate II. fig. 1. 
This frieze contains a series of ox-skulls connected by festoons of flowers and fruits, with a well-executed projecting 
rose in the middle. These ox-heads have procured the tomb the popular name of Capo di Bore. On the side of 
the monument facing the Via Appia, and over the inscription of Cecilia Metella, the frieze is wider by the depth of 
one course of stones, to make room for military trophies, each composed of a helmet placed over a paludamentum or 
soldier's cloak, and two richly ornamented shields—one in the shape of a lozenge, truncated at both extremities, the 
other oval. Below the trophies are prisoners of war, seated and almost naked, which were evidently introduced to 
commemorate the exploits of Cecilia Metella’s father and husband. Between these emblems of triumph there was 
sculptured a seated female figure of large proportions, but it is now almost entirely destroyed. 

A cornice of a severe profile surmounts the frieze (Plate II. fig. 1), and supports a course that formed acroters, 
and must have answered the purpose of a parapet when the monument probably bore a plantation of cypresses on its 
summit, like the tomb of Augustus, as described by Strabo. Indeed the extraordinary thickness of the walls of 
this tomb fully justifies the conclusion, that they were intended to carry a cypress grove, in the middle of which rose 
the cone, that covered the sepulchral chamber. UN 

Towards the close of the Republican era, when this monument was erected, the use of marble in building was almost 
unknown; brick and stone were the only materials. In this structure, the whole of the frieze, the bas-relief 


containing the trophies, the inscription, and the urn, are white marble—a foretaste of the splendour about to be E 
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| at Rome, not only in public edifices, but also in those erected by private individuals to perpetuate the 
ry of their glory or vanity. 
is tomb, therefore, is one of the very 


* Th . . 1 . d 
_ plicity to the boundless magnificence of the Imperial period. | - | 
At the beginning of the fourteenth century, Pope Boniface VIIL, a member of the Gaetani family, during the 


civil wars which desolated the Italian peninsula, built a fortress across the Via Appia, and by this means secured his | 
communication on that road, as the city could only be approached by passing through the fortress. A chapel in the 
Pointed style was built within the fort, where it may still be seen, as well as a number of houses with the Gactani 
arms over the windows. The walls of the castle enclosed a considerable space, and were connected with the 
tomb of Cecilia Metella. ‘The solid construction of this sepulchre caused it to be converted into the donjon or keep 
of the castle; and it was made higher by the addition of an embattled brick wall. The military aspect, blending 
with the funereal character of the monument, contributes greatly to heighten the picturesque appearance of the 
edifice from whatever point it may be seen. The effect is still further improved by the elevation of the ground | 
on which it stands, as thence the eye commands а view of the city and surrounding country, in a part where the 

landscape is most varied by undulations of surface, and most thickly studded with the edifices of ancient and 


few now in existence, which mark the transition from Republican sim- 


modern times. 1 1 
The stanzas of Byron on this tomb in his Childe Harold, are so suggestive and give so much interest to the 


monument, that we cannot forbear closing this article with the quotation :— 


Ц But who was she, the lady of ће dead, 
ў, Tomb'd іп a palace? Was she chaste and fair? 
Worthy a king's—or more—a Roman’s bed? 
What race of chiefs and heroes did she bear? 
What daughter of her beauties was the heir? 
How lived—how loved—how died she? Was she not 
So honour’d—and conspicuously there, 
Where meaner relics must not dare to rot, 
Placed to commemorate a more than mortal lot? 


Was she as those who love their lords, or they 
Who love the lords of others? Such have been 
Even in the olden time, Rome’s annals say. 
Was she a matron of Cornelia's mien, 

Or the light air of Egypt’s graceful queen, 
Profuse of joy—or ’gainst it did she war, 
Inveterate in virtue? Did she lean 

To the soft side of the heart, or wisely bar 
Love from amongst her griefs? М ы 


Thus much alone we know—Metalla died, 
The wealthiest Roman’s wife: Behold his love or pride! 
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AMPHITHEATRE OF NISMES. 


(The Drawing and Notice by M. ALBERT Lenorn.) 


Or all the colonies the Romans founded in Gaul, Nismes has retained most of its ancient character: part of its 
walls and the principal gates are still standing; the fine ensemble of the baths, and the temple of Diana, grouped 
round the abundant spring, which was the origin of the town; the Tour Magne (so called, perhaps, from Zurris 
magna, great tower), crowning the steep rocks, in which are excavated the reservoirs that received the water 
brought by the aqueduct from the river Gard; the Maison Carrée (Square=Touse), a temple admirable for the 
elegance of its construction and its perfect preservation; and lastly, the Amphitheatre, which would alone be sufi- 
cient to confer celebrity on the city it ornaments. 

This last edifice, which we are now about to describe, has not the vast dimensions of the Coliseum, or of the 
amphitheatres of Verona and Capua: but the simplicity of its architecture, so strictly in harmony with the object of 
the building; the skilful arrangement of the whole; the wonderfully perfect state of all that can tend to explain 
even its minutest details, make it one of the most important edifices for the history of the art, and for aiding 
antiquarians in their efforts to ascertain the purposes to which such buildings were usually devoted. 


From a fragment of an inscription found within the amphitheatre, it would appear to have been erected in the эн 
latter part of the first century of the Christian era; and ап inspection of the edifice will be suflicient to produce the =; 
conviction that it must belong to the most brilliant epoch of the art among the Romans. 4 v Я 

The ground plan is an ellipsis (see Plate of Details, fig. 1); the longer axis is 437 feet 6 inches, and the shorter, E: 


332 feet 7 inches. A mass of stonework, 103 feet 5 inches thick, containing five spacious galleries of communication, 
aqueducts, a great number of rooms, and 162 principal staircases leading to 95 rows of seats ralsed one over the 
other, all looking towards the arena, an elliptical space reserved in the centre of the fabrie for the games and 
combats. The total height of the building is 70 feet, divided externally into two orders: the first, composed of 60 
arcades separated by square piers; the second, of the same number of openings, and decorated with engaged Dorie 
columns standing on pedestals. These two orders are crowned by an attic, which is divided throughout its whole 
circumference by 120 consoles, having holes in a vertical direction, the use of which will be explained hereafter. 
Ё The arcades А B C D (Plate of Details, fig. 1), situated at the extremities of the diameters of the ellipse, are cach 
2 feet 2 inches wider than the others; they lead into the arena. The arcades of the longer axis, which project nearly 
a foot beyond the rest, were the entrances for the combatants and the beasts. The gate in the shorter axis on the 
north side towards the town, is surmounted by two busts of bulls sculptured in high relief, which appear to have 
been an emblem of the colony, as similar ones are also found on the principal gates of the town, This M 
was repeated on the second story of the arena, to distinguish the state entrance for the magistrates who administere 
the government in the name of the Emperor. С вр 
The outside gallery of the lower story, of which we give a drawing,* has a vaulted semicircular roof; the principa 4 
| arches, resting on consoles, support the superstructure. From this gallery, thirty corridors lead into an inner 


i 


gallery parallel with it, by which access is obtained to the boxes of the principal citizens of the colony, which 
* See the figure to the left in the Plate of Part of the Podium and Views of the Galleries. 
(No. 18.) 
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occupy the first tier of four seats. The lower balustrade of these seats, which are separated from each other by stone 
stalls, was inseribed with the names of the families or corporations to which iiey belonged, as well as the number 
of places reserved for each. Several of these inscriptions have been found. The balustrade above mentioned also 
serves as a coping to a wall of 8 feet 10 inches high, called the Podium, which runs all round the arena to separate 
the spectators from the combatants. In this wall, formed of large slabs of stone, were four doors towards the 
cardinal points. The one to the north, of which we give a view in its actual condition,* shews, from the stones being 
displaced, the stairs by which the magistrates got to their box; and over the door, through the whole depth of the 
first tier, the seats assigned to them are still visible. At the southern end another box, exactly the same, was 

appropriated to the Decuriones and-judges of the games. + 

The second tier, consisting of eleven seats, belonged to the knights; it is separated from the first by a second 
podium, and is approached from the lower gallery, and the one immediately above it by 48 vomitoria. These 
vomitoria, leading to the different ranges of seats, are contrived so as to avoid the draughts of aiv, which the architect 
has effected by not placing any of them opposite the corridors leading to the outer galleries. Easy access is obtained 
to all the seats by means of steps cut in the height of the seats opposite each vomitorium. 

The third tier, assigned to the common citizens of the colony, has ten rows of seats; it is separated from the 
second tier merely by a wall raised one course higher than the seats, and erowned with a projecting coping. The 
spectators were admitted to this part by 30 vomitoria, terminating in the same number of staircases, leading from the 
gallery on the first floor, of which we give a drawing.t 

This gallery, which is of the same width as that on the ground-floor, but not so high, presents many curious 
architectural details. It is lighted by the 60 arcades of the second order, and consists of a like number of inclined 
vaults, reaching from the outside wall towards the centre of the edifice. The arches of these vaults are part of their 
length supported by immense lintels of a single block, which are strengthened by the addition of consoles. The 
space comprised between every two of these vaults, and which consequently is situated behind the massive piers of 
the facade, is occupied by an arch built in the direction of the gallery, and supported by consoles. 

At the top of the stairs of the third tier, two landing-places, branching off at right angles, lead to the stairs of the 
fourth tier, which was assigned to the working people and slaves. A gallery, narrower than any of the rest, and 
seperated opposite 30 vomitoria by little double staireases, bears on the top of its semi-circular roof the highest 
seats of the amphitheatre, the last of which is placed against the wall of the attic. 

When the games were interrupted by a storm, the five galleries on the different floors of the building afforded a 
convenient shelter to the spectators, who could readily resume their places, so excellent was the arrangement of the 
building. When the performance was finished, and the spectators left the amphitheatre, they could all retire 
together without the least confusion, the stairs being made wider in the lower stories in proportion to the number of 
vomitoria from which the eager crowd could issue. This precaution against disorder was indispensable in so vast an 
edifice, which, on holidays, probably received 24,200 spectators, for which number recent admeasurement has proved 
there was ample accommodation. 

For the convenience of such an immense concourse of men assembled in one building, stone basins, 240 in number, 
were placed in all the floors and galleries of communication; drains, ingeniously contrived in the thickness of the 
walls, took off all the water into an aqueduct in the foundations of the edifice without leaving any offensive efluvia. 

The architect must have diligently studied the means of conveying off the rain-water from the interior of the 
amphitheatre, as neglect in this particular might have been attended with serious damage. Тһе simple and 
ingenious means he adopted for this purpose are still evident. 

All the seats are slightly inclined towards the edge, so that the water runs from one to another, there being no 
obstacle to hinder its descent till it reaches the second podium, which bounds the second tier; here, of course, it must 
accumulate, if 24 drain-holes eut through the floor did not carry it into a great circular acqueduct immediately 
below. Similar means were used to drain the lower tier, but as this only contained four scats, 12 drain-holes were 
deemed sufficient. 

As the vomitoria opening on the amphitheatre also received a certain quantity of water, the inner galleries might 
have suffered from it. А remedy for this danger was contrived in placing a broad sill, slightly inclined both in ИЗ 

* See the beforementioned Plate, lower figure to the right. 
T See the Plate of Part of Podium and Views of Galleries, the upper figure on the right. 
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width and length, so as to carry the water to one corner, where it passed through a round hole into a drain in the 


wall, and thence into the aqueduct below. A number of slopes and drains also carried off the rain-water that the wind 
might have driven into the outside galleries of both stories; and lastly, the rain that fell in the arena ran off the 
surface into an aqueduct, or Buripus of an elliptical form, lying nearly eight feet from the podium, and covered over 
with flag-stones, under which the water passed through channels cut in the stones that bordered the aqueduct (Plate 
of Details, fig. 2, EE). 

All the water that fell into these drains was carried by a large canal into the town ditch, which lies a little to the 
south. This sewer runs under the edifice from north to south, forming an obtuse angle in the centre of the arena, 
(see Plate of Details, fig. 1, 2, GGG), so that it intersects all the interior aqueducts in two points, which prevents 
them from becoming choked; it was also continued northwards, under a part of the town, to receive the waste 
water from the fountain of Nismes, which not only swept away the filth that would otherwise have accumulated 
in the subterraneous conduits, but afforded the means of filling the arena with water for the representation of sea 
fights. The precautions observed in joining the stones which form the podium; the space left between them and 
the wall supporting the lowest seat of the first tier (Plate of Details, fig. 6, I), to be filled with clay; the sinking 
the level of the arena below that of the galleries on the ground floor, are facts which tend to prove that naval fights 
may have been represented in this amphitheatre. 

The other performances were similar to those usually given in these edifices. The balustrade of one of the arcades 
in the upper story represents a combat of gladiators, seulptured in basso-relievo. Unfortunately all the other 
balustrades have been destroyed, or they might have furnished us much information. As to the animals that used 
to fight here, they could only have been bulls or wild boars, which were common in the country, and attended with 
no danger to the spectators. As the latter were only separated from the arena by a podium of 8 feet 10 inches in 
height, this would not have been a sufficient protection from lions and tigers let loose in the arena. 

The amphitheatres used to be covered with an immense cloth, to screen the spectators from the rays of the sun 
during the games; an indispensable precaution in southern countries. This tent was called velarium by ancient 
authors, or vela in the plural, which shews that it was composed of many pieces of cloth, forming altogether a 
complete covering. А š 

We have already mentioned a series of stone consoles running all round the exterior parapet; in each there is a 
round hole, 10 inches in diameter, corresponding with another of the same size in the cornice of the second order 
(Plate of Details, fig. 3, 4). Posts were set in these holes, and held by iron collars inserted in the stone, which were 
intended to prevent the wood from being in immediate contact with the stone, as when swelled by rain it might have 
damaged the consoles. ' à 

The posts inserted in the consoles held up the covering by a system of ropes, which extended from the centre and 
were fixed there (Plate of Details, fig. 5). But these 120 posts, whatever their diameter, would not us been able 
to bear the weight of such an immense quantity of ropes and cloth, especially during high winds. The architect, 
therefore, to give them greater solidity, placed a spar inside, which acted in a direction opposite to the stress they 
had to bear. On the top of the attic, traces are still visible of horizontal wall-plates reaching from each post to 
vertical beams inside, set in holes made in the top seat. ‘These wall-plates held the spars fastened to the posts, and 
enabled them to bear the weight of the velarium. Е RA 

It has already been said that the covering was formed of many detached parts. From all we have сеп able to 
collect from ancient authors on the subject of these velaria, it appears certain that one part, of a single piece, some- 
times ornamented with embroidery, and nearly in the form of the arena, was permanently fixed over the паа of 
the amphitheatre (see Plate of Details, fig. 5, L). A rope was firmly sewed round the edge ; and 8 ын us 
with pulleys were attached, which held it fast to the posts. The consoles were numbered, d | Ше pu 
places of the slaves employed for managing the ropes, so that every order might be executed. without confusion ; 
this central piece however was not suflicient, as it shaded only a very small part of the spectators. mM 

A hundred and twenty ropes, reaching from the fixed part to posts, sufliced to support other pien o PN 5 
greater or less dimensions (Plate of Details, fig. 5, М), forming altogether a surface equal to the eurve dea e a 
the seats. ‘These curtains were fixed on the ropes by means of rings, and could be drawn from the centre to the 
circumference, and vice versd as the position of the sun rendered it necessary. қ и. 
The weight of such an immense extent of cloth with its ropes and rings, must of course have made the velarium 
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sink a little in the middle, and a violent wind might have lifted the whole and broke it so as to endanger the 


spectators, This inconvenience was obviated by tying long ropes to the fixed part of Ше covering, and fixing them 
to the wall of the podium. Near the bottom seat of the lowest tier, numerous holes in which rings appear to have 

— been fastened, and slits cut in some of the stones of the coping apparently by the friction of ropes, explain this 
indispensable completion to the solidity of the velarium. (For a representation of this part of the Podium, see 
Plate of Details, fig. 6). : 

The edifice, of which we have been explaining the completeness and harmony, is no less remarkable for the 
mechanical precision of its execution. The materials were drawn from three quarries. The stones, hard and com- 
pact, are generally in blocks of from two to three cubic yards. They are laid without cement, and the courses are go 
nicely adjusted that it is not easy to find the joints; oak cramps are used for fastening the stones together. The 
difficulties arising from the circular form of the edifice, intersected in all directions by slanting vaults, and the 
various projections of the porticoes, arches, etc., are surmounted with great skill. In short, after braving the 
elements for eighteen centuries, this monument has suffered no injury but from the hands of men. 
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TRIUMPHAL ARCHES. 


(Ву М. Ernest Bnrrox.) 


TRrumPHAL arches are isolated portals erected at the entrance of tow 
are generally intended to commemorate a victory, sometimes also to 
virtues of a prince, or to do honour to persons who have rendered 


might more properly be denominated honorary arches. Not to mention here the great number erected for this 
last purpose in China, where arches called Pay-leou are often raised in honour of the most humble virtue, we might 
name a host of these monuments consecrated to civil virtues, such as the Arch of Ancona, built in honour of Trajan, 
to shew the gratitude of the citizens for the improvements he made in the port, and bearing a dedication in which 
the name of the Emperor is associated with those of his wife and sister. We learn also from ancient inscriptions 
that monuments of this kind were occasionally erected in honour of the gods. It is very probable also that many 
of these arches answered a twofold purpose, being at the same time triumphal or honorary monuments, and gates of 
towns. We must be careful not to confound the subjects of the present article with those structures which are 
merely town-gates, like those of St. André and Arroux, at Autun, in the Department of the Saöne and Loire, though 


ns, on public places, roads, or bridges; they 
perpetuate the memory of the real or supposed 
great services to the state. In this last case they 


they present a close analogy with triumphal arches. It is equally necessary to distinguish those arches with four 


frouts, called Janus Arches, erected in market-places as a shelter for buyers and sellers, and of which a very beautiful 
specimen is still extant at Rome, in the Forum Boarium. 

"The Greeks do not appear to have built any triumphal arches. All those in Greece or Asia Minor belong to the 
period of the Roman domination. The Romans must therefore be regarded as the inventors of these edifices, 
which, at first, were nothing more than wooden structures raised across the streets where the triumphal processions 
passed. These fragile and temporary constructions undoubtedly supplied the original model of the form and 
decoration of triumphal arches. The descriptions in ancient authors inform us that it was usual to place musicians 
and men bearing trophies on the top of these monuments, while the spoils of the enemy and representations of 
battles covered the sides. Such were the nature and object of the structure, that the architect was afterwards 
required to produce in solid materials calculated to endure for centuries. 

The first permanent triumphal arches were reared under the Republic, but they had no pretensions to splendour. 
Rosini says of them: “Primo rudes et simplices fuere cum premia virtutis essent non ambitionis lenocinia.” 
(Antiq. Rom. J. x.) Тһе Arch of Romulus was rudely built of bricks; that of Camillus, of stones, almost as rough 
as they came from the quarry. For a long time these monuments consisted merely of a semicircular arch, 
surmounted by trophies and the statue of the conqueror. Such was the one which Cicero called Arcus Fabianus. 
Triumphal arches did not hold any honourable rank among the monuments of art until the time of the Emperors ; 
and it is a remarkable fact, that, notwithstanding several were erected to Augustus, and very probably in his lifetime, 
Vitruvius does not even allude to them. At a later period, when a considerable number had already been erected, 
Pliny speaks of them as a modern invention. 

Down to the time of the Antonines, arches generally consisted of a single arcade; but this rule was not always 
adhered to, as the arch built in honour of Tiberius, Drusus, and Germanicus, on the bridge of Saintes, in the 
Department of the Lower Charente, had two openings of equal dimensions. This last style, though commonly and 
judiciously reserved by the Romans for gates of towns, was also employed in the Roman areh at Langres, in the 
Department of the Upper Marne, probably for the purpose of expressing the equality of the two Gordians, who 
both received the honours of a triumph at the same time. ‘The use of three areades, at an earlier period, is proved 
by medals of Domitian and Trajan, relating to arches no longer in existence; but we find instances of one principal 
arch, with a small one on each side, for the first time in the Arch of Orange, belonging to the early years of the 
empire; again, under Septimius, and his successors, as well as in most of those belonging to modern times. Thus 
we see, in accordance with the usual course of human affairs, that the richness of triumphal arches increases in uj 


inverse ratio to the merits of the actions and men whose memory they were intended to perpetuate, 1 
(No. 49.) 
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ARCH ОЕ TRAJAN АТ BENEVENTO. 


Benevento, originally called Maleventum, a name changed by tlie Romans into Beneventum, is a small town of the 
Papal States, to which it has belonged ever since the eleventh century, though entirely surrounded by the Neapolitan 
territory. Lying out of the usual route, it is rarely visited by travellers, but its attractions are too numerous to 
merit such neglect. The triumphal arch built there in honour of Trajan, A.D. 114, is one of the most remarkable 
remains of antiquity, as well for the beauty of its sculpture, as for the pure style of its architecture. It is supposed 
to have been built by the Greek architect, Apollodorus, who was engaged in most of the great works of the time, and 
who is known to have built the Arch of Trajan at Ancona; but no comparison can be established between these two 
monuments. The former is as plain and bare of ornament, as the latter is rich and loaded with sculpture. One 
might be iuclined to suppose that the architect of the Arch of Benevento took his idea from that of Titus, in the 


Forum, which is by far the most perfect of all the ancient arches. 

The Arch of Benevento is called Porta Aurea, or Golden Gate, by the inhabitants of the town and surrounding 
country. This name, which may remind the reader of the Gilded Gate of Frejus, is probably as old as the structure 
itself. It is certain that the monument is so designated in a legal document of the year 774. 

The arch is built of Parian marble, and is in a perfect state of preservation; its height is 51 feet 10 inches ; 
There is only one opening, 17 feet 4 inches wide, with four 


width 42 feet 8 inches, and thickness 19 feet 8 inches. 
Composite columns on each face, 21 feet 4 inches high, standing on а common stylobate. The bases are Attic, and of 


the most beautiful proportions. The architrave, frieze, and cornice, are in perfect harmony with each other, and with 
the whole mass of the edifice. The spaces between the columns are each occupied by two bas-reliefs with large 
figures, representing divers passages in the life of the Emperor, and separated by two friezes with subjects of smaller 
dimensions. In the tympana of the arch, reclining on the archivolts, are figures of Victory holding crowns and standards. 
Over the architrave runs a continuous frieze richly sculptured, and apparently representing a triumph... Lastly, the 
attic presents at the extremities of the two fronts, two bas-reliefs remarkable for beauty of conception, grandeur of 


style, and boldness of execution. Іп the middle is an inscription to-the following effect (for the original, see the 


Plate representing the Arch) : : 
“The Senate and Roman people to the most excellent and august Emperor Cesar Nerva Trajan Germanicus 


Dacicus, high-pontiff, in the nineteenth year of the tribunitian power, seven times emperor, six times consul, the 
father of his country, most mighty prince, son of the divine Nerva." 


This inscription, viewed in connexion with the figures of Vietory on the archivolts, would seem to support the 


hypothesis that the arch was built to celebrate victories gained by Trajan over the Germans and Dacians; but some 
writers have been inclined to think it was intended to evince the gratitude of the inhabitants of Beneventum to the 
Emperor, for having prolonged the Via Appia, on which the arch stands, from Capua to Brundusium. The first 
of these opinions is further strengthened by the bas-relief in the crown of the vault, which represents the goddess 


Victory erowning the Emperor Trajan. 


L 
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CELTIC MONUMENTS. 


(By M. Envesr Breton, Member of the Sociely of Antiquarians of France.) 


INTRODUCTION. 
Ir is really astonishing that so many learned writers should have dev 
Roman monuments, the relies of nations whose manners and customs have been transmitted to us by a host of 
historians; whilst, till very recently, the remains of a civilization but vaguely described by authors who were either 
foreigners or enemies—namely, our own national antiquities, the Celtic monuments—so full of interest to us as the 
only heritage bequeathed by our early ancestors, were suffered to lie neglected and unknown; or if occasionally 
noticed, were misunderstood and falsely explained. "The most illustrious antiquarians of the last century, who 
displayed great ingenuity and erudition in the study of the masterpieces of Greece and Rome, seem to have rivaled 
each other in the absurdities they advanced when they attempted to elucidate the nature of the Druidical worship. 
Within the last few years, however, juster notions have arisen as to these monuments, which, from their very rude- 
ness, are but the more faithful image of the state of the arts among the nations that erected them. The attention 
of the learned was first called to these monuments by the works of English archzeologists on the numerous antiquities 
of this kind still existing in England. Sir R. C. Hoare and Godfrey Higgins, Esq. first contributed to dissipate the 
darkness which had hung over them for nearly two thousand years, and their example was soon zealously and 
successfully followed by French antiquarians. In France, the study of the Celtic monuments advanced rapidly, 
thanks to the active researches of Messrs. Cambri, Eloi Johanneau, De Fréminville, Mahé, De la Pylaie, De Caumont, 
etc. In the British Isles, the Highland Society and the London Archeological Society made the works of the Celts 
the object of their especial rescarch. In France, a Society called the Celtic Academy, was founded. with a similar 
view in 1807; and the labours thus begun were afterwards carried on with due zeal by the Royal Society of Anti- 
quarians, which succeeded it in 1815; since which period, many other societies of a like nature have been founded 
in various parts of F'rance. 

The origin of the use of single stones as monuments is hidden in the obscurity of time. Traces of them may be 
found in the most remote ages of antiquity; but before they came to be considered merely as monuments, many 
nations seem to have worshipped them as symbols of the Deity. In almost every part of the world we find that 
these saered stones were once the object of human worship. The North, especially, contains a great number gi these 
primitive monuments: England, Scotland, Ireland, the Hebrides and Orkneys, Germany, Sarmatia, Denmark, Sweden, 
Russia, and Siberia, even to Kamschatka, offer numerous instances; and others may be found in Tartary, Thrace, 
Greece, and even in China and on the burning coasts of Africa. A few have been found in the New W orld: near 
Campos, a short distance from Rio Janeiro, there is a stone of considerable height, called A pedra dos Gentils, the 
Heathens’ Stone. E o 

But will this fact be sufficient to justify us in adopting the opinion rashly propounded by certain historians, that 
the religion of the Celts has prevailed throughout the whole earth? Certainly not. The only inference we сар justly _ 
draw is, that in those remote times various religions differing in creed, but bearing considerable analogy (as all were 
founded on natural religion), have produced certain external manifestations greatly resembling each other, particularly 
when the material means of these manifestations were supplied by nature in the state in which they were employed. 
In our opinion, a striking proof of this hypothesis may be observed in the simultaneous erection of monuments of 
plain stones by the Scandinavians and Celts, whose religions are well known to be very dilferent. Few persons at 
the present day would confound the religion of Odin with that of Teutates or Hesus. 527 5% г , 

We аге therefore of opinion that it is only on the soil of баш, Germany, Great Britain and its Depen encles, 
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oted their talents to the study of Greek and 
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that the monuments we now treat of can be referred to the religion of the Druids. And 


with some parts of Spain | у rel | 
р y distinguish those belonging to the religion of Odin, which are the 


again, in the British Isles, we must carefull | 
works of the Danes, who frequently invaded those countries. 

In Gaul, Armorica, the country of the Venetæ, and the Island 5 
ruids. Autun, Dreux, Chartres, Montmartre, Mont-Javoult, the Forests of Ivry and of Marseille, 
were their principal colleges, situated in the ancient 


s near the coasts, were the principal seats of the 


religion of the D 
the Ardennes, Lyons, Le Forez, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Bourges, 


bo provinces of Celtica, Belgica, Aquitania, and Gallia Narbonensis. 

The Romans gradually making themselves masters of the southern parts of Gaul, the Druids retreating before their 
conquerors found a refuge in the rugged rocks and gloomy forests of Armorica the religion being cherished by the 
sayage inhabitants, who alone, though continually vanquished, preserved their national character, manners, and 
It is therefore in this part of France that we find the greatest number of Celtic monuments still standing. 


‚religion. | 
her countries, their preservation can only be attributed to chance, or perhaps to their 


and if a few exist in some ot 

enormous bulk, which would весіп capable of resisting for ever the wasting hand of time, and the no less destructive 

hand of man. 

According to the evidence we have been able to glean from antiquity, 16 appears certain that Druidism passed from 
Armorica into the British Isles, where it spread rapidly and long maintained its ground, especially in the more 
secluded parts, such as Ireland, the Hebrides and Orkneys, where the Roman domination was scarecly felt, and 
Christianity exerted but little influence for centuries. The Isle of Mona, the modern Anglesea, was the principal 
sanctuary of the Druids іп Great Britain. 

The Celtie monuments seem in almost every case to have been erected for religious or funeral purposes ; very few 

of them ean be regarded as civil monuments. We will endeavour to explain the different purposes of these stones, 
the last vestiges of a civilisation which has long passed away. None of the Gaelic historians afford us any positive 
information touching this remote period. Perhaps there is no author that will serve our purposes better than 
Ossian, the Gaclie bard, who sang in the carly part of the third century, at an epoch when Druidism, driven from 
Gaul by the Roman Polytheism, still flourished in all its vigour in the mountains of Scotland and green Erin. We 
are well aware that the authenticity of these poems has been disputed. But what has not? They have only 
experienced the same fate as Homer, and even Virgil and Horace, whose very existence has been denied. We have 
no intention here to enter into the fierce and interminable controversy to which this question gave rise. Fully 
persuaded of one truth, which we think few will dispute, namely, that it is impossible to invent a complete system 
of manners, and that any poet who should attempt it would only produce an heterogeneous whole; that in a state of 
society altogether imaginary, there must inevitably be found some traces of customs contemporary with the author; 
and further supported by the authority of Maepherson, who first published these masterpieces in 1765; of Dr. Blair; 
Lord Kames; Mr. Smith, the learned author of ‘Gaelic Antiquities; Mr. Mackenzie, President of the Highland 
Society; and many other authors of celebrity,—we have taken the works of the Gaelic bard as authentic, and sought 
therem some explanation of the monuments belonging to the religion and customs of the nations who marched under 
the command of Fingal and the valiant Oscar. The proofs we may draw from these poems will of course be without 
effect with persons who deny the existence of the author, but we venture to hope that those who think otherwise will 
find the coincidences remarkably striking. 

It is impossible to adopt a chronological classification in our description of the Celtic monuments. | 
quarians, indeed, have pretended to determine the exact period of their erection; but, giving the reins to their 
imagination, they have only put forth suppositions more or less probable, and equally unsupported by proof. On 
this question, one fact only seems established beyond dispute; which is, that, except in Armorica and Great Britain, 
where, as we have already stated, Druidism seems to have made a stand against the religion of the conquerors, no 
monument of this description was reared after the conquest in the countries subjected to the Romans, with the 
exception, perhaps, of a few tumuli; and consequently, in all these countries, the date of the monuments must be 
fixed at a period antecedent to their subjugation to the Roman power. A 

We therefore must follow the logical order: so, proceeding from the simple to the compound, we shall begin with 
the isolated stone, the men-hir, and end with the tumulus, sacred enclosures, and the more complicated constructions. 


Hare 


Some anti- 


MEN-HIR, PEULVAN. 


Тик unhewn isolated stone, set upright in the ground (fig. 1), retains, in the language of antiquarians, the name 
by which it was known in the language spoken by those who reared it. 


It is called Men-hir, long stone; Peulvan, 
stone pillar; or Men-saö, upright stone. In the country round Chartres it is called Ladere, from the Celtic lac’h, 
sacred flat-stone; and derc'h, upright. In low Latin, we find it mentioned under the name of petra stativa. In 
English they are called Stonehenge, from stone, and henged, suspended ; and this name is especially appropriated to 
the principal Celtic monument of Great Britain, the famous Stonchenge on Salisbury Plain, which will be described 
in a future article. 

The Men-hirs, the simplest and most numerous of the Celtic monuments, seem to have been destined to various 
purposes. In two cases only can they be said to belong to the class of civil monuments; when set up as landmarks, 
or as memorials of important events. 

In Ossian we find several instances of their being erected as memorials. In Fingal, canto v., we read :—“ The 
bards will tell of Fingal’s name. The stones will talk of me.” The poem of Colna Dona is devoted almost entirely 
to a description of the ceremonies at the erection of a triumphal stone in memory of a victory won by Fingal:—“T took 
a stone from the stream amidst the song of bards. The blood of Fingal’s foes hung eurdled in its ooze. Beneath, I 
placed at intervals, three bosses from the shields of foes, as rose or fell the sound of Ullin’s nightly song. Toscar 
laid a dagger in earth, a mail of sounding steel. We raised the mould around the stone, and bade it speak to other 
years.” 

In all parts of the world, and among all the nations of antiquity, we find stone pillars erected in memory of great 
events: “the Arabians, Persians, Scythians, and the nations that preceded them,” says Ammianus Marcellinus, 
“erected pillars of stone in memory of great events.” We read in the Bible, that a stone was set up in Bethel, to 
mark the spot where Jacob and Laban were reconciled; that Joshua set up twelve stones in the midst of Jordan, on 
the spot where the priests who bore the Ark of the Covenant had rested. 

In the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, after numberless battles and misfortunes, the soldiers of Xenophon erected a 
stone as a token of their joy on beholding the Black Sea, which reached almost to their native land. 

Among the Celts, as among other nations of antiquity, the Men-hirs were also used to mark the frontiers of 
countries, and the boundaries of private estates. These landmarks were called Thoth, by the Egyptians; Hermes, by 
the Greeks; Terminus, by the Romans; and Marck or Merck, by the Gauls. 

Let us now consider them as religious monuments: when we come to speak of the Cromlec'hs, we shall see the 
Men-hir regarded as an emblem of the divinity; here we shall only allude to its most frequent use, which was to 
mark the graves of warriors. Тһе testimony of Шап (Hist. var. 1. xii.) would be decisive on this point, even if 
we had not other and undeniable proofs in Ossian. In Fingal, we read: “ Let him give the sons of Lochlin to earth. 
Raise high the mossy stones of their fame, that the children of the North hereafter may behold the place where their 
fathers fought.” 

The tomb of a chief was frequently distinguished by three or four Men-hirs. In the second canto of Temora, we 
read, “Does not Carril behold that tomb, beside the roaring stream? Three stones lift their grey heads beneath a 
bending oak. A king is lowly laid: give thou his soul to the wind.” : 

For which of these uses a Men-hir was erected may, in some cases, be ascertained by excavating. The discovery 
at the foot of the monument of human bones, whether alone or accompanied with arms and trophies of chase, such 
as hoars’ tusks, stags’ horns, ete., can leave no doubt that it was reared to the memory of the dead. When, on the 
contrary, arms and no bones are found, it is most probable that the Men-hir was raised to commemorate some 
important event; and when nothing is found, it must either belong to this last category, or that of landmarks. 

There is another kind of evidence that should not be neglected; we allude to that which may be derived from oral 
tradition, when the Celtic name, still retained in the language of Lower Brittany, has a meaning evidently connected 
with the original object of the monument. ‘Thus, for instance, the Men-hir of Guenezan, near Guimgamp, still 
called Men-cam, the Stone of Wrong, must have been intended to perpetuate the memory of some crime; chaton 
Brenantec, near Plouaret, in the department of the North Coast, was doubtless set up after а battle, Bren-an-tec’h, 
the Defeat of the Prince. We may come to the same conclusion, if the place where the monument stands bears the 
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name of Kerbrezel, the Place of Victory; of Kerlaouenan, the Place of Rejoicing, etc. ; lastly, the monument 
undoubtedly points out the grave of a warrior, when, like one of the Men-hirs of Locmariaker, it bears the name of 
Men-braó-saó, the Stone of the Brave. f 

The height of the Men-hirs varies from ten to thirty-three feet, and sometimes more. The small end is most 
frequently set in the ground, the large end more rarely. It is not difficult to explain how these monoliths were 
erected. One third of the whole length is generally in the ground; by taking away the soil from under this extremity, 
nothing more was required than to tip up the stone, which, with plenty of hands, was easily effected. 

We should greatly exceed the limits assigned to this article, if we attempted to give an account of all the Men-hirs 
now known to exist. We will however point out a few of the most remarkable. The largest is undoubtedly the one 
that now lies broken into four pieces at the entrance of the village of Locmariaker, near the great Dolman, called 
the Table des Marchands, the Merchants? Table. It is not less than 65 feet in length. 

The numberless Men-hirs of Carnac, a village near the coast, in the department of Morbihan, will be described 
in a future article; we shall now merely call the reader’s attention to the Men-hir of Gribusson, (Ille and Vilaine, 
fig. 1); those of Kergadiou, Ardeven, Conguel, the Isle of Sain, the Peninsula of Quiberon (Morbihan), Pontigné, 
near Saumur (Maine and Loire); Saint Sulpice, near Libourne (Gironde); La Frenade (Lower Charente) ; Aignay 
and Boccavault (Cóte d'Or); and lastly, of Kerloaz in Plouarzel (Finisterre). This last, before it was struck by 
lightning, was 33 feet high; and if we add one half for the part in the ground, the monolith of Kerloaz will be about 


50 fect in length. 
Near Joinville (Meuse), there is a Men-hir remarkable for a Roman inscription, at about two-thirds of its height. 


It consists of the words Viromarvs IsrAvILIF, Viromanes, son of Istatilius, and was evidently engraved long after 
the erection of the monument. 

In England we will mention those of Rudston and Boroughbridge in Yorkshire. At the latter place, there are four 
standing in a row, in a field near the town, which the people call the Devil's Bolts. 

А few Men-hirs have been found covered with rude seulptures, but these decorations were doubtless added at a later 
period. There is a stone of this kind near Brecknock, in Wales; it is called the Maiden Stone, and bears a rude 
carving of a man and woman in high relief. But notwithstanding all that has been said on this subject, we do not 
think it possible a single specimen of carving on a Celtic monument can with any certainty be attributed to the 
Druids; of course we do not consider as sculptures a few lines or shapeless ornaments scarcely visible, which may 
be seen on some stones of that epoch. 

When Paganism and Druidism had given way to Christianity, the professors of the new religion endeavoured to 
destroy all the monuments of the old. The Council of Arles, in the year 452, decreed that,“ If in the jurisdiction 
of any bishop, the Infidels should light torches or offer worship to trees, fountains, or stones, and the said bishop 
neglect to destroy these objects of idolatry, he shall be held guilty of sacrilege. If the chief or leader in these 
superstitious practices persist therein, after due admonition, let him be excommunicated.” The Council of Tours, 
in 567, the 11th and 12th Councils of Toledo, contain similar decrees. One of Chilperie's charters denounces the 
heaviest pains and penalties against all who shall not destroy the stone monuments that cover the surface of France. 
In the year 554, Childebert ordered the destruction of the idols that remained, on pain of being reduced to slavery 
and receiving 100 stripes with rods, One of Charlemagne’s capitularies, a proclamation of Wdgar, king of England 

in 967, and renewed in the eleventh century by Canute, threatens with the most terrible punisliments any who should 
dare to revive the memory of the original purpose of these stones, or should neglect to throw them down. At last 
the epoch arrived when Christianity, become more tolerant from the fact of its triumph being no longer doubtful, 
condescended to appropriate the monuments of polytheism, and converted the Roman temples into churches. The 
lower orders had been accustomed to perform acts of devotion at the foot of the Druidical stones; so instead 01 
throwing them down, they were sanctified and consecrated to the worship of the true God. Sometimes the Men-hir 

itself was hewed into the form of a cross, as one of those near Carnae (fig. 2); sometimes one or more crosses 
еге upon them, as on that of the Mountain of J ustice, on the road from Ашау to Carnac (fig. 2); at a more 
‘recent day, crosses and religious symbols were sculptured upon them in a more advanced style of art, as those on the 
. Men-hir of Pleemeur (North Coast), which can scarcely be older than the sixteenth century. 


== 
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(By M. Enxzsr BRETON, Member of tle Society of Antiquarians of France.) 


DOLMENS, DEMI-DOLMENS, TRILITHS. 


Dornens,* raised stones, Devil's or Fairy Tables, аге monuments composed of several stones, some of which are 
laid horizontally on the ends of others set upright in the ground, for the purpose of supporting them. 

These dolmens are classed in three principal divisions. The simplest kind are styled demi-dolmens, or sloping 
and imperfect dolmens. "They consist of a single stone, one end of which rests on the ground, while the other is 
supported by a stone set endwise or edgewise. Such is the monument of Kerdanid (fig. 4), situated about five 
miles from Loemariaker (department of Morbihan). Тһе table, which is 7 feet long by 6 feet 6 inches wide, is 
raised at one of its extremities by an upright stone, little more than 3 feet high. Near Bonneval, in the depart- 
ment of the Eure and Loir, there is a demi-dolmen called the Cover-stone (pierre couverclée). The table is 11 feet 
long by 9 feet wide. "There are several others in the same department: one at Morancez; another near the road 
from St. Piot to Maintenon; a third, near the village of Toury, bears the name of Gargantua's Stone ; a fourth, in. 
the township of Mervillier, is called the Farm Stone (pierre du Mesnil). Three demi-dolmens are found near 
Mendon in Morbihan, and two in the department of Finesterre, at St. Yvi and Keryvin. Піе 
demi-dolmen standing near Brown's Town, in the county of Carlow (Ireland). 

It frequently happens that real dolmens, from being partially destroyed, present the appearance of inclined 
dolmens ; as the Pierre levée (raised stone), for instance, near Poitiers, of which Caylus has published an engraving, 

The lichaven,} or rather the trilith, a more expressive name which the moderns have borrowed from the Greek, is 
composed of three stones—two of which stand upright, and the third is laid over them. This kind of monument is 
rather rare—a fine specimen of it (fig. 5) stands about two miles from St. Nazaire (Lower Loire); it consists of a 
stone 10 feet 8 inches long, 5 feet 4 inches wide, and 13 inches thick; its supporters raise it 7 feet 6 inches from 
the ground. There is another fine trilith near Maintenon (Eure and Loir), to which the peasants have given the 
singular name of Pierre fritte (calcined stone). In the township of Allaine (same department), there is another 
trilith called the Big Stone (Grosse pierre). North of Pujols in the Gironde, there is the Raised Stone (pierre levade), 
on the high tableland between the Escouache and the Dordogne; but the top has been thrown down, and the 
supporters only remain, 


gins has published a 


It is a very remarkable circumstance that Strabo says he saw on every side, when travelling in Egypt, temples 
dedicated to Mercury, and consisting of two unhewn stones supporting a third. This is undoubtedly the only 
passage of an ancient author in which there is question of a monument analogous to the trilitlis of Gaul. 

We now come to the real dolmens, which we will divide into two classes, the simple and the complicated. 

Simple dolmens are composed of only four stones, three of which form the sides of a kind of rectangular grotto, 
covered by the table, the fourth side being left open. Of this description is the dolmen at Trie (department of the 
Eure); in the stone which closes the back of this dolmen, there is a circular opening which has exercised the 
sagacity of antiquarians, but no satisfactory explanation of its object has been given hitherto. 

Other dolmens, somewhat less simple in construction, also retain the rectangular form, though the sides are com- 
posed of more than three stones. We have an instance of this in the dolmen of Dollon (fig. 7), near Conneré (in 
the department of the Sarthe), the table of which is 21 feet 4 inches long, 13 fect 9 inches broad, and about 2 feet 
3 inches thick. 

There are some dolmens composed of a considerable number of stones set edgewise, some of which merely help to 
form the enclosure, without contributing to support the table, which consists of several stones bearing on the tops of 
a few only of the upright ones. As an instance of this kind, we will mention one of the finest dolmens in Brittany, 


* Dolmen is a Celtic word signifying stone table; from men, stone, and taol, table, contracted into tol, which is changed into dol, for the sake of 
1 euphony. 
1 From lech, place or table; а, of; men or ven, stone. 
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situated at Locmariaker, and there popularly known by the names of Caesar's Table, the Merchant's Table, or Dolyay. 
chant (fig. 8). Тһе table, which is 28 feet 6 inches lag 19 feet wide, and 3 feet 3 inches thick, bears upon three 
only of the numerous stones that form the side walls. Near this monument are several other stones which appear 
to have formed part of 16; the longest sides run east and west. Though we examined the lower surface of the table 
most minutely, we were unable to discover any traces of the sculptured ornaments mentioned by M. de Fremenville 
one which M. Mahé supposed to have been intended for a phallus. It is possible that the hand of time has effaced 
these decorations since the visit of those antiquarians ; for we can positively assert that, if they ever existed, ооо 

vestige of them has now entirely disappeared. : 1 

We would also call the attention of antiquarians to other dolmens, in the neighbourhood of Locmariaker; especially 

to those of Kerdaniel, Kerlut, Mont-Heleu, Kercadoret-er-Gall; those of Сатпас, the most remarkable of which 
called the Rock, is unfortunately almost in ruins; those lying along the road from Carnac to Auray, such as IR 
Split Rock (la Roche fendue), the Magdalen Rock (la Roche de la Madelaine), ete. In other parts of France, we 
would mention the dolmen of Pontigné, and the Pierre Сезве, in Lower Anjou; that in the Bois de France, between 
Aix and Vauvenargues (Mouths of the Rhone); that of St. Nectaire (Pay de Dome); the Тоше de las Fadas, at 
Pinols (Upper Loire); Ше dolmen of Fougeres (Ше and Vilaine); the Midnight Stone (Pierre de Minuit), near 
Pont Leroy (Loir and Cher); the Pierre-pese, near Limelonge (Two Sevres); the Pierre des Bignes, at Fresnay- 
le-Buffard; and the dolmen of St. Laurent, both in the department of the Orne; one on the banks of the Ozanne, 
three miles west of Bonneval (Eure and Loir); the Men-Gorroét, at Plumeret (Morbihan), ete. Near Namur 
there is a fine dolmen, called the Devil's Stone (Pierre du Diable). In Great Britain, there are considerable numbers 
of these monuments, of which we shall mention only the more important: one is that of Han Boidy, іп Carmarthen- 
shire; one near Aylesford, in Kent, called Ki/s-Cotty House, which Camden supposes to be the tomb of Catigern, 
an ancient British hero. There is also a very fine dolmen at Lanyhorn, near Madren, in Cornwall; it consists of 
a large and very flat table, supported at one end by three stones, and at the other by one only. It is described by 
Borlase іп his History of Cornwall, and republished by Higgins (the Celtic Druids). Lastly, we will mention two 
more great dolmens, one of them at Plas Newyd, in the Isle of Anglesey, which has been published by King, 
(Mun. Ant., vol. 1.); and the other near Glanworth, in the county of Cork (Ireland). У 

In the British Isles, there are several dolmens, closed all round, to which the name of Kist-Vaen (stone chest), 
has been given. We shall allude hereafter to several of them at Rollewright, in Oxfordshire, a place containing 
a great number of Celtie remains. "There is another near Tobin's Town, in the county of Carlow (Ireland). In 
France, there is a monument of the same kind at Моше (Eastern Pyrenees), in a place called the Plan de Г.Агса 
(Chest Plain); the country people have given it the name of the tumuls des Gentils (the tomb of the Pagans.) 

We must now inquire into the probable object of these constructions. That they were intended for religious uses 
seems indisputable. The name of Fanum Mercurü, bestowed on them by ancient authors, would be suflieient to 
remove all doubt on this head, even if other evidence did not suffice to prove that they were reared for altars. 
Tacitus, in speaking of the Isle of Mona (Anglesey), which, as we have already said, was the principal scat of the 
Druidical religion in Britain, informs us that the Romans there cut down forests, in which the natives had been 
accustomed to practise the most cruel superstitions, making the altars smoke with the blood of their captives, and 
consulting the Divinity by inspection of the entrails of the victims. (Ann. xiv. 29, 30.) When so many Celtic 
remains of different kinds are still in existence, it is scarcely reasonable to suppose that the altars alone should have 
totally disappeared. And if any have escaped the ravages of time, where shall we find them, if not in the dolmens, 
which bear so close a resemblance to altars? If we may credit some Roman authors, it was from the top of these 
dolmens that the victims were precipitated upon the fatal knife. According to all appearances the triliths can have 
been only altars of oblation, unless they were regarded as symbols of the Divinity, in the same manner as two posts 
surmounted by a cross beam were adopted by the Romans to represent Castor and Pollux. я 

The dolmens, on the contrary, were stained with the blood of victims, and there is no doubt that human beings 
were occasionally sacrificed thereon. A simple contrivance, observed in many of them, is sufficient to remove all 
uncertainty on this point; the table of many dolmens, as for instance, those of Roscoff (Finisterre), Kerven-Burel 
(Morbihan), Mont-du-Plaid (Allier), Livrae (Lower Charente), has a sort of basin, of a circular form, еби 
intended to receive the blood of the vietims, which ran off by a gutter or channel that is still visible. Borlase anc 
Higgins give a description of a large dolmen in the parish of Constantine, in Cornwall, the tabl 
to have been laid on two natural rocks, rising but little above the soil. Its length is 36 feet, its vid 
8 inches, and its thickness 16 feet 4 inches; its weight is estimated at 750 tons. The whole upper 
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covered with rude basins, each having a vent to carry off the blood; the largest is 6 feet 6 inches in diameter. In 


St. Mary's, the principal of the Seilly Isles, there is another great dolmen, and its table, which is of an enormous 


thickness and 49 feet long, has likewise a basin. Lastly, in the Peninsula of Purbeck, in Dorsetshire, there is a 
dolmen, called the Agglestone, which has also three cavities sunk in the upper surface of its table, 


Mr. Cambry considers these basins the mere cffects of chance, and the reason he alleges for his opinion is, that 
he has seen above two hundred of them, which would carry the number of human sacrifices to an аа 
amount. But would it not Бе much more natural to come to the opposite conclusion? Is it possible that such an 
excavation can have been produced іп two hundred monuments by mere chance? Besides, a slight examination is 
sufficient to convince the observer that they are the work of human labour. = 

We may remark that this kind of altar was also in use among the Hebrews. We read in Deuteronomy, xxvii. 
5, 6: * And there (on Mount Ebal) shalt thou build an altar unto the Токо thy God, an altar of stones; thou 
shalt not lift up any iron tool upon them. Thou shalt build the altar of the Токо thy God of whole stones; aud 
thou shalt offer burnt-offerings thereon, unto the Lorp thy God." And again, Exodus xx. 25: “And if thou 
wilt make me an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stone; for if thou lift up thy tool upon it thou hast 
polluted it." Arrian says that he saw altars of unhewn stones in Asia Minor, not far from Galatia—a country 
which was chiefly peopled by Celts. Mr. Fromont informs us‘that in Greece also, there are similar monuments, in 
shape at least, though they may have been intended for very different uses. “I beheld,” says that traveller, “a 

grotto 16 feet long by 10 feet wide. Four stones formed the front, the back, and the two sides; it was covered by 
a single stone. The whole five were unhewn, and of a dark colour.— Memoires de Académie des Inscriptions, t. ху.) 
Are not our dolmens also, something like those rude altars that were formerly scattered over the soil of Italy, as 
may be gathered from the words Calpurnius puts into the mouth of a shepherd (Eclog. iii. 94, 95): 
Ipse procul stabo, vel acutà carice tectus, 
Vel propius latitans vicina, ut sepe, sub ага, 


Far off, concealed by pointed reeds, I'll stand, 
Or else beneath some altar, near at hand. 


Under these dolmens we occasionally find the sacred fountains, so highly venerated by the Celts; of this the 
dolmen of Primelen (Tinisterre) is an instance. 

From the fact that bones have been found in the earth near these altars, some antiquarians have been induced to 
suppose that these constructions were sepulchral monuments. Doubtless they were sometimes used as tombs, just 
as under Christian altars illustrious personages or priests have often been interred without in any way changing 
their original destination. 5 

We have observed that the men-hirs were frequently consecrated by the addition of the symbols of Christianity. 
The same practice was followed with respect to other remains of the Druidical worship. In numerous instances 
crosses have been reared on dolmens, and one still exists on the demi-dolmen of Kerland, at the entrance of Carnac 
(fig. 9). ! 

In many parts of France these remnants of antiquity, even in their primitive state, continue to be objects of 
reverence on the part of the country people. On the hill that rises over the village of Orcival (Puy de Dome) there 
once stood a dolmen, which popular superstition had converted into the tomb of the Virgin Mary; and the 
consequence is, that it has entirely disappeared under the devout vandalism of the numerous pilgrims that resorted 
to it, all of whom considered it a sort of religious duty to carry away a fragment. 

In Spain and Portugal there is a considerable number of dolmens, which are there called Antas. We will only 
mention those at Almeyda, on the road to Oporto; at Pomarés, near Evora, between Montemor and Arrayolaas, on 
the road to Lisbon, etc. Тһе learned Mendoza de Pina wrote a dissertation on them, which is inserted in the 
conferences of the Portuguese Royal Academy of History, under the date of July 30, 1733. 


GROTTOES, or COVERED ALLEYS. 

The covered alleys, fairy grottoes, or fairy rocks, are, properly speaking, only dolmens of extraordinary dimen- 
sions, and many antiquarians range them both in the same category. M. de Caumont, to obviate this confusion, 
proposes to class among the covered alleys all dolmens exceeding 26 fect in length. Some of these alleys, instead 
of being of equal width from end to end, often spread out wider at one of their extremities. A few have the 
appearanee of a corridor, ending in an apartment of an irregular form, sometimes nearly round, at others nearly 
square; and a very small number have been found divided into two or three rooms. 
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The most remarkable construction of this kind, as well for its extent as for the size of the blocks, 
excellent preservation, is the Fairy Rock (Roche aua: Fees), (fig. 10, 11, 10 at a short distance from Saumur 
(Maine and Loire), on the road to Bagneux, from which last place it has taken itsname. The Bagneux Fairy Rock 
is called /а Pierre couverte (covered stone) by the people of the country. It is carefully preserved in the middle of 
an enclosure planted with trees, and is closed by a door, to protect it from wanton injury. The front of this 
Cyelopean monument is turned to the south-east, and the greater part of its width is occupied by two enormous 
stones, which leave an opening between them not wider than an ORY doorway, as шау be seen by the plan 
(fig. 11). These stones and the rest, supporting the tables, are about 7 feet high, and their thickness varies from 
8 inches to a foot. The width of the monument from outside to outside is 14 feet 4 inches. The two sides are 
each composed of four stones, forming a total length of 57 feet 6 inches. The north-western end consists of N 
single stone, much larger than is required to stop the opening; its length being no less than 28 feet, and like 
those that form the sides, it leans inwards. The two stones of the front are the only ones that stand perfectly 
upright. Тһе roof is composed of four blocks, the largest of which is 23 feet by 21 feet 5 inches, and 3 feet 3 inches 
thick. This enormous table is cracked from end to end, and supported by an upright stone, 4 feet wide and 12 
inches thick, standing isolated in the centre. In front of the entrance, at the eastern corner, are two upright 
stones, 3 feet 9 inches high. Over against them, at the soutliern corner, lies a large stone, which must also have 
belonged to the lateral part of the monument; lastly, just before the doorway, there is another stone partially sunk 

in the carth, and forming a kind of threshold; it is 11 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 10 inches, and lies level with the 
floor of the grotto. 
Near Essé, a little town about eighteen miles from Rennes, there is a covered alley almost equal in size to that of 
Saumur. It is 61 feet in length (fig. 13 and 14), and is divided into two rooms, the smallest of which may be 
regarded as a kind of vestibule to the other (fig. 14). This ante-chamber is 14 feet 2 inches long, and 8 feet 8 inches 
wide; its opening, which extends the whole width, is turned to the south-east. A doorway formed by two stones 
leads into the principal room, which is 14 feet in length, and its width, greater than that of the vestibule, varies 
from 12 feet at one end to 11 feet 6 inches at the other. In this apartment, on the south-western side, which is 
in a line with the side wall of the first chamber, there are three large projecting stones, forming what may be called 
three alcoyes or lateral chapels. This side is composed of seventeen stones; the north-east side of fifteen; and the 
latter projects beyond the wall of the vestibule to an extent equal to the difference of width between the two rooms 
(fig. 14). The end wall is a single stone; the supporters reach about 6 feet б inches above ground, and the total 
height is 12 feet 10 inches. The roof consists of nine large stones, some of them more than two metres in thickness. 
About five miles from Tours, in the township of Mettray, stands a monument known in the neighbourhood by the 
various names of the Fairies! Castle, House, or Grotto (fig. 15 and 16). This covered alley is formed by twelve rough 
stones; its entrance is towards the east, and is three parts elosed by a stone set edgewise (fig. 16). The north and 
south sides are cach formed by three stones, and the end is closed by three more. The top consists of three slabs; 
and the middle one is above 6 feet thick, or more than twice as much as the other two. The whole length is 22 
feet; the width 11 fect; and the height 7 feet 6 inches inside, and 14 feet outside, to the top of the middle stone. 
The stones, though uuhewn, set closer than usual in constructions of this kind. 
— We will conclude this article with a brief description of the fine grotto about a mile south of Loemariaker, and 
generally called the Plat-stones (Pierres plates). The blocks composing it are less than those in the monuments 
already noticed, but the length of the whole grotto is much more considerable. This remnant of antiquity (fig. 17, 
18, 19) stands on the shores of the Bay of Morbihan, backed against a modern wall. When M. de Tremenville 
visited it some years ago, it was almost entire, so that he was able to take a complete plan of it, which we have 
copied (fig. 18); but since that period, it has been in great part destroyed—and when we took a drawing of it in 
1842, it was a mere heap of ruins, as may be seen by the plan and elevation given (fig. 17, 19). The southern end 
only is in tolerable preservation, and presents a small room covered by a single stone. The whole width of the 


and its 


grotto 18:11 feet 2 inches, and the length still above 70 feet. The height does not exceed 5 feet 10 inches. The 
opening was turned northwards, to the sea. М. de Fremenville (Antiquilés du Morbihan et Mem. des Antiquaires 


de France, t. viii.) says, that five of the upright stones were covered with hieroglyphics on the inside, and h 


published a copy of them. Unfortunately these stones are part of those that have since disappeared, 50 pus 
were unable to find the least trace of them. 
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We must also mention a covered alley, thirty-three feet in length, at Ville-Genoin, a farm near Plancoét, in the 
department of Cótes-du-Nord; and two others, in the bay of 


с 1 Audierne and the forest of Lesuen, in Finisterre. 
Many more of less importance might be enumerated in different parts of Britanny, Normandy, Anjou, etc. However 


gigantic the monuments of Saumur, Tours, and Essé, may appear to us, they are far from equalling that of Humeling, 
in the diocese of Munster, in Prussia, which, if we may believe Montfaucon, covers sufficient space to afford shelter 
to a flock of a hundred sheep. ў 

In a wood in the isle of Anglesea there is a very singular monument, unique of its kind, we believe, which offers 
some analogy to the covered alleys. It consists of a double dolmen; and in fig. 20 we give an engraving of it 
from the drawing of King and Higgins. Two dolmens slightly inclined are placed end to end. The first is 
supported by four stones, the second by three only. The table of the first, which is the largest, is 14 feet 3 inches 
long, 13 feet wide, and 4 feet 6 inches thick; the highest of the supporters is not more than 5 fect 3 inches. 

M. Malé, in his Antiquities of Morbihan, speaks of a very rare description of monument, which seems to bear the 
same resemblance to the covered alley as the half-dolmen does to the dolmen. In fact, it is formed of two rows 
of stones placed edgeways, and supporting the raised end of other blocks, the lower part of which rests on the 
ground. This monument has exactly the appearance of several half-dolmens standing in a line close to each 
other (fig. 21). 

As the name of Fairy Grottoes would appear to indicate, the monuments just deseribed are those which have 
taken strongest hold on popular superstition; and from the same anomaly which has everywhere made old abbeys 
the favourite haunts of ghosts, some of these grottoes, after being for years the habitations of. hermits, have only 
become more fearful on that account—the abode of these solitary saints having surrounded them with a kind of 
mysterious dread. Some of them, however, are still the objects of pilgrimage. 

When we come to inquire into the purpose of these monuments, the resemblance in shape to the dolmen would 
seem to favour an opinion that they were erected with the same view, and under the influence of the same ideas; 
but reason will not allow us to suppose that such gigantic constructions were intended merely for altars, and what 
their use might have been, is a question that has long exercised the ingenuity of antiquaries. The general opinion, 
however, seems to be, that their position with respect to the cardinal points must have proceeded from the same 
motives that influenced the Greeks and Romans in placing their temples, and the Christians in building their 
churches. Unfortunately for this system, ve are compelled to state, that we have not found dolmens or covered 
alleys turned uniformly to any particular point of the compass; and if by chance one or two be found turned 
towards the east, a great number that have been examined certainly face other points of the compass. 

Were we to recapitulate here all the conjectures hazarded on the supposition of their being generally placed in a 
direction east and west, or on the supposed symbolical number of the stones that form the monument, or on the 
greater or smaller size of some individual stone, we should certainly be obliged to exceed the limits of this article. 
We will, therefore, content ourselves with giving our own conjecture, which may perhaps be the true one, merely 
from its being the simplest and the first that presents itself to the mind. We think that the platform of the 
covered alleys and dolmens must have been the scene of the sacrifices and ceremonies at which the people hada right 
to be present, while the interior of the monument was a sanctuary to which the profane were not admitted, and 
where the more mysterious rites were celebrated. It may also have been used occasionally as a lodging for the 
priests, which would explain the reason of its being sometimes divided into apartments, as at Loemariaker, for 
instance. We read in Fingal, canto v., “Go, seek the venerable Allad in his rock; his dwelling is in a circle of 
stones.” 

At a short distance of Locmariaker there is a dolmen, which was undoubtedly erected for such a purpose, as its 
name, Kercadoret er Gall (place or manor of Cadoret the Gaul), seems to indicate. 

It is a well-known fact that the Bretons still continue to apply the name of Gall to the inhabitants of all the 
other provinces, though never to themselves. It is also possible, as many persons suppose, that the monuments 
may have been used as tribunals for the judges who administered justice, or as pulpits for the priests, whose duty it 
was to instruct the people. р 

We shall now proceed to examine what means appear to have been employed in laying these enormous monoliths 
upon their supporters. Тһе upright stones having been raised, in the manner we explained when speaking of the 
menhirs, they were buried by laying earth all round them up to their summits, and in this manner an inclined 
plane was formed, up which the tables were drawn on rollers, and laid on them; the earth was then removed, and 
the monument was complete. 
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NATURAL ALTARS. 


We have seen the dolmens, and even the colossal covered alleys, used as altars; but there were other altars 
obtained with less trouble, as nature supplied them without the intervention of human labour. Not unfrequently 
rocks that reared their heads above the ground, or boulder stones detached from their parent rock by some chance 
or other, were consecrated by the Druids, and covered with altars for their barbarous sacrifices, Such is the 
Druidical altar standing between Brelevenez and Cleder, in the department of Finisterre, It consists of one huge 
stone (fig. 22), containing more than 280 cubic feet, but evidently placed in its present position by the hand of 
man. A hollow is sunk on its upper surface, 13 inches square by 5% inches deep, apparently by means of a chisel, 
or some instrument of the same kind. From this basin there is a little channel reaching to the edge of the stone, 
and near one of its sides two characters of an unknown form are engraved. Close by this stone there is one of those 
rude erosses which the early Christians were accustomed to erect for the purpose of sanctitying the monuments of 
idolatrous worship, and for obliterating all memory of the bloody rites sanctioned by the religion of their ancestors, 

Stones of this kind, with a cavity and gutter on their upper surface, are numerous in England, where they are 
called Rock basins. There are several of them on Stanton Moor, a large uncultivated heath in Derbyshire, about 
twenty miles from Derby, covered with Celtie remains, which are ably described by M. H. Rooke, in an article in 
the sixth volume of the Archaologia. 

If we may give any credit to tradition, the enormous rock that rises above the surface of Lake Leman, at the 
entrance to the port of Geneva, was also an altar. It is popularly known by the name of Pierre de Neyton 
(Neptune’s Stone). The people, in their ignorance of the past, are well known to have very confused ideas of the 
religions that preceded their own; so in numberless instances we find Roman names given to Celtic monuments, 
as we have seen that the fine dolmen of Locmariaker is commonly called Cæsar's Table. 


HOLLOW STONES. 


In some parts of France, but much more frequently in England and Wales, and especially in Cornwall, upright 
stones, with a hole through them, have been discovered. Strutt, in his Treatise on the Manners and Customs 
of the Anglo-Saxons, alludes to these hollow stones, as being numerous in Cornwall and other parts of the 
kingdom, and quotes an opinion of Borlase, the Cornish antiquary, to the effect that they were erected by the 
Druids for some religious object. It is, however, very difficult to explain satisfactorily the purpose of these singular 
monuments: it may be, as M. de Freminville supposes, that these perforated stones were considered by the Celts 
to possess miraculous powers, and that it was usual for persons who had received a wound, or were suffering under 
any infirmity, to repair to them, and after certain superstitious ceremonies, to put the part affected into the hole 
of the stone, with full confidence that a perfect cure would soon follow. M. de Freminville’s principal reason for 
adopting this notion is, that a similar belief still exists in some localities. In fact, there was a stone of this kind 
near the village of Gouesnou (Finisterre), which it was found necessary to remove and place in a chapel, in order 
to eradicate the superstition of the peasantry, who persisted in frequenting it for the purpose of getting their 
diseases cured by putting their arms into the hole in its centre. Other antiquaries, for instance M. Renouard, in 
his Histoire du Maine (vol. i. p. 11), eonceive that these stones were gnomons, by means of which the Druids used 
to ascertain the altitude of the sun, about the time of the solstices. Unfortunately for these different conjectures, 
the very stone, which is the subject of M. Renouard's dissertation, cannot possibly have served for cither of the 
purposes just stated. We mean the upright stone at Duneau, near Connéré, in the department of the Sarthe. 
The hole (fig. 23) is made at a height of nine feet from the ground, consequently a man could not reach to put his 
arm in, still less his leg. With respect to the other hypothesis, if M. Renouard had examined this stone attentively, 
he must have seen that the angle formed by the axis of the hole with the horizon would require the sun to be very 
low before his rays could pass through, and long ere he reaches that point the western hills would have intercepted 
his light from the monument. Besides, the sun must be west of the stone for his rays to coincide with the axis of 
the opening, and it is impossible for them to fall so, as the plane of the stone makes an angle with a line drawn 

from the west. . н 
After thus exposing the error of these different systems, we regret our inability to offer any satisfactory solution 
of the difficulty. We are, therefore, under the necessity of acknowledging that, in the actual state of the science, 
it is impossible to offer any rational explanation of the original purpose of these monuments, the hole in which may 
any cases have been produced by merely natural causes. 
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ROCKING STONES. 


Of all the Celtie remains, the most astonishing are perhaps those which in France are 
tremblantes, ov vacillantes, and in England, Rocking-stones, Logging-stones, or Logan- 
name of rocking-stones indicates, these monuments consist of a block, so placed, either on the soil, or on another 
stone, that very little force is required to give it a perceptible oscillating motion. It is very certain that nature has 
sometimes produced this phenomenon unaided by man, so that we must by no means suppose all rocking-stones to 
be Druidieal monuments. Many authors have evidently fallen into this error with respect to the enormous stone 
at Huelgoet (Finisterre), which is merely a fragment of rock stopped in its fall by another rock, in such a way that 
it remains in equilibrium; but when in a thousand different places we find this singular arrangement, we cannot 
help acknowledging that some of them must have been so placed by human means, though with what desigu we 
have not yet been able to ascertain. "These phenomena are to be found in countries the most remote from each 
other. Pliny the Elder saw them in Asia Minor; M. D'Hancarville asserts that there are some in Greece,“ 
Phenicia, and even on the coasts of China. “In the province of Fo-Kien,” says he, “several of these immense 
stones are so nicely balanced, that the wind will set them in motion.” Olaus Magnus deseribes similar monuments 
in Sweden and Norway. They have even been found in America, in New Hampshire. 

What could have been the object of these singular monuments? is a question which has received many different 
answers, though the right one is probably yet to be found. We shall mercly pass in review the principal opinions 
that have been put forth on the subject, leaving our readers to adopt any or none of them, as they may think 
proper. 


called Pierres branlantes, 
stones, or Routers. As the 


“These rocking-stones," says M. Cambry, “suggest many conjectures to the imagination, but they present 
nothing conclusive to the lover of truth. Can it be that the sages who placed them with so much skill and labour, 
were actuated by a desire to transmit to after ages indisputable proofs of their skill in mechanics, by a performance 
of a feat which we, with all our discoveries and inventions, should find it extremely difficult to imitate? The 
triangle, the pentagon, the pentalpha, erected by the primitive nations, the rocking-stones, ete., are the fruits of 
mathematical science as then studied. This idea, at once simple and natural, being supported by several faets, 
becomes almost a certainty to my mind. Giving the reins to my fancy, I figure to myself that these stones, thus 
in a manner suspended in the air, are types of the world in space, of the power that moves the heavenly bodies with 
the least possible force, or of the movement by which life is maintained throughout the universe." 

“The rocking of these stones,” says M. Dulaure,f “had an object, for it was not without intention, or some 
apparently adequate reason, that so much paius was taken in suspending them in equilibrium so as to be easily put 
in motion. In the writings of antiquity we find mention of certain practices which appear to bear some analogy 
with the rocking of these stones; the Greeks and Romans had their oscilla, or figures suspended to trees or columns, 
and which were set in motion for the purpose of counteracting enchantment. The Romans had their monale stone, 
which in time of drought the priests used to set swaying, and even carry it in procession round the fields, in order 
to obtain rain. Was the movement of these rocking-stones intended to obviate the effects of enchantment, or to 
produce a favourable change in the weather? Was it connected with any other superstitious operation? To these 
questions I am unable to give any answer, and I think that, with the few documents in my possession, there would 
be some temerity in attempting it.” 

In the same memoir, M. Dulaure hazards an inference, from the near neighbourhood of other monuments 
undoubtedly sepulchral, that the rocking-stones may probably belong to that class. According to other writers, 
these stones marked the bounds of a country; whilst others make them the points of meetings. These last rely on 
the meaning of the English name router, from rout, an assembly. If we consult etymology, there is just as much 
reason to suppose that the word comes from to rouf, to defeat, so that these stones might be looked upon as 
monuments of the discomfiture of enemies or evil spirits. But in all these cases it is evident that a simple menhir 
would have answered the purpose just as well as a monument of such difficult construetion. 

М. Baudoin, in the third volume of the Memoires de P Académie Celtique, advances a very different opinion. Не 
supposes that the rocking-stone was used as a means of ascertaining the fidelity of wives. The honour or disgrace 
of a matron may have been determined by the number of oscillations, or by the impossibility or diiticulty she 
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experienced in moving the stone. “By some manœuvre оп the part of the priest," adds M. Baudoin, «the stone 
was probably moveable or stationary; and this trickery would give the Druids the complete mastery of the fai 
sex, whose influence in society, is so overwhelming." 
Rocking-stones are found in the most opposite parts of France. That of Perros-Guyrech (Cótes du Nord), is the 
largest of all (fig. 24); it is about 46 fect long, by 23 feet thick. The upper surface is naturally even, and Presents 
a cavity in the centre, with a kind of gutter or channel, apparently made by the hand of man, from which there 
seems some reason to conclude that this singular monument was used for an altar as well as the dolmens. The 
under surface has a kind of joint in the centre, which rests upon a rock of still larger dimensions. It is balanced 
with such nicety, that one man can casily move it, though its weight must be at least 500 tons. There are many 
rocking-stones in Britanny; the most remarkable for size are at Kerisquillien and Trecuny, near Concarneau 
(Finisterre). There arc also several in the department of the Lozère: five miles from Mende, on the road to 
Chateauneuf-Randon, there are two, of which M. Jorand has published a description in the Melanges Archeologigues 
de Войт. In a wood about eighteen miles from Autun (Saone and Loire), near the village of Uchon, called by the 
peasants the Tumbling-stone (la pierre qui croule). It is a granite block of about 33 feet in circumference, with an 
egg-shaped base, standing upon another mass of granite; the slightest touch is sufficient to set this stone in motion. 
In our Introduction à P Histoire de France, we gave a drawing of a fine rocking-stone in the У alley of Cros, оп: the 
road from Clermont to Mount Dore (Puy de Dóme); this block measures 23 feet the longest way. There is also 
another in Auvergne, 29 miles from Clermont, at the village of Mont-la-Cóte. The peasants, who call it Roche 
branlaire (swaying rock), attach some superstition to this stone. “It was the Holy Virgin,” say they, * who 
brought this stone in her apron one day when she was spinning, and left it exactly as it now stands.” In 
conclusion, I will direct the attention of antiquaries to several in the province of Perigord: the first is in the town- 
ship of Lagarde; the second, commonly called Branlo Bruno, near Beleymas; a third between Baurdeil and 
Chadeuil; a fourth near Exideuil; and a fifth near St. Etienne. There is also a fine rocking-stone on the vight- 
hand side of the road from Montfaucon to St. Germain (Maine and Loire). M. Barailon has described (in his 
Recherches sur plusieurs Monuments Celtiques et Romains) two monuments of this kind to be found in the depart- 
ment of the Creuse; one near Toul, the other in the township of Saint Silvain, near the village of Rousille. 
Among the many rocking-stones in England, we shall select only the most remarkable. As the most important 
of all, we must, in the first place, name the one at West Hoadley, in Sussex. The people call it Great upon Little 
(fig. 25). Its height is about 23 feet, and its weight was calculated by Mr. Thomas Pownall, who has described this 
interesting monolith, in the sixth volume of the Archeología, at from 487 to 500 tons. Ina dissertation, published 
in November 1771, Dr. Watson has pointed out a rocking-stone near Golear, in Yorkshire, which is only 10 feet 
high, 12 long, and 6 thick. 
At the south end of Stanton Moor, Derbyshire, near Birchover, is a rocking-stone of not less than 33 feet in 
circumference. It has, like that of Perros-Guyrech, a cavity and a kind of gutter. 
In Spain is a monstrous rocking-stone, near the Cape Finisterre, and next to the chapel Notre Dame de la Barca. 
A child can move it easily, and this singular phenomenon is looked at by the people as a miracle. 
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| TUMULI, BARROWS. 


| We have seen how the first and simplest of all monuments was the unhewn stone, or Men-hir, erected. over the 
tomb; but, as may be presumed, great personages or families of distinction would soon require burial-places of a 
more imposing capacity, if not of splendour. In those primitive days, when material greatness was the only greatness 


| generally acknowledged, a huge mass of earth aceumulated over the tomb became the most usual mode of honour- 
| ing the dead; and perhaps we may be allowed to consider the Pyramids of Egypt also as tumuli carried out to 


| perfection. It is certain that we find this simple and most natural custom equally established in all countries ; and 
it would appear to have been even a subject of emulation between them, by 


: j one country striving to surpass the š 
other in the height of its tumuli. Thus we read іп Herodotus (lib. 1.), that the Lydians erected a tumulus to their 


king, Algathes, the father of Crœsus, of more than six stadia, or furlongs. 


s, in circumference. The tomb of Ninus 
was so considerable, and of such a height, that, from a distance, it might be mistaken for the citadel of Nineveh š 


(Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii.) ; and Homer really deseribes a tumulus when he is speaking of Ше tomb of Achilles 
(lib. xxiii. v. 252), as also in other instances. It would be easy to aceumulate quotations from a variety of other 
authors, ancient and modern, in support of this assertion, that the custom prevailed all over the world, not 


\ excluding even America: but we must limit our observations to monuments of Celtic origin. 
2% The heaps of earth erected over tombs are called by antiquaries by the several names of Tumulus, Tombelles, 


Mallus, ог Barrows: and those butts, or banks, in particular, which are supposed to have been anciently used as 
tribunals, are termed Майиз. The name of Barrow has been derived from the word bar, which in several 
languages means a hill as well as a border. There are some tumuli which are composed entirely of stones instead 
of earth, and they are called Galyals, from the Celtic word gal, which signifies stone or cairn. : 
Almost all the tumuli which are now extant belong to a period preceding the dominion of the Greeks and Romans w 
in Gaul. From the fact, however, of coins and Roman pottery having been found in some of them, it cannot be 
doubted that they were erected after the invasion of the country ; as well as other burial-places standing along the 
roads, which seem to be even less ancient. "The latter custom, foreign to the habits of the Romans, naturally and 
gradually subsided under the change produced by their government; and, therefore, in the southern provinces, 
where their influence was most felt, very few tumuli are to be found, while in the northern parts ot Gaul, which : 
had resisted longer the civilising arms of the conquerors, and had preserved more steadily their ancient. eustoms | 
and superstitions, they are very numerous. According to М. де Caumont, none of these monuments are posterior to 
the second century, and to the present day no discovery has been made to contradiet this assertion. Mr. Whitaker, ^ 
on the other hand, pretends that in England the custom was not abandoned before the middle of the cighth Y 
century, when Cuthbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, obtained a law for the establishment of cemeteries in towns. Ч 
Tumuli vary much in their dimensions, from an enormous size downwards to the low elevation of three feet. They 
are very common in some parts of England, and it is in this country that they have first oceupied the attention of 
antiquaries; indeed, so much so, that the English terms for their several varieties have also been adopted by the 
French. We borrow the following descriptive classification of them from the excellent work of M. de Caumont : %- 


“1, Bowl Barrows, so called from their round form, are the most common in England; they are sometimes 
surrounded by a narrow ditch. 2 2 

“2. Large Barrows greatly resemble the former, but they are much larger in diameter, being 15 to 20 feet high, Е 
by 100, 150, to 200 feet wide. | с я 

“3. Long Barrows, resembling sometimes half an egg, cut lengthwise, and resting on the flat side. Very few 
have been found with equal diameters at their extremities, but they have often a depression towards the centre ; 
they mostly stand isolated, on an eminence, and very seldom together in a line; though they are sometimes 
surrounded by tumuli of a different class. The Long-barrows, as well as the Large-barrows, are olten Cairns, and 
contain galleries, or subterranean passages, leading to sepulchral niches. 

* 4. Conical Barrows, formerly very common in England, but having been levelled with the ground by the 

plough, they are now to be met with in waste lands only. Their diameter seldom exceeds 30 feet ; and there are 

Í some of even from 15 to 20 feet. `T hey are mostly made of earth, and sometimes surrounded by a fosse. 
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«5, Double Barrows, consisting, as the word implies, of a pair standing together. They probably cover the remains 
of two persons, united by ties of blood or friendship; and are much more uncommon than the other kind of barrows, 


1 1 р `: Tp: 
«сб. Bell Barrows, in the form of a bell, are common in the environs of Stonehenge. Sir Richard Colt ok 
е, on account of their form being more symmetrical. 


considers this class to be less ancient than the preceding Benen 
“7 There is another kind of tumuli also to be met with in England, distinguished from the former by some 


A ditch runs round it with much regularity, and the declivity is sometimes ornamented With 


special peculiarities. NE i 
r ornaments have been found on opening graves of 


an alley, in form of a terrace ; added to which, beads and othe | | |f 
this description. Dr..Stukeley has given these hills the distinctive name of Druidical Barrows, ascribing the 
objects of art found in them to Druidical priests ; but this conjecture has been contested with much reason by 


Sir R. C. Hoare, according to whose opinion these objects might rather belong to women than to priests.” 


These, then, are the several forms under which tumuli are deseribed and arranged; but they should be carefully 


* у m : с еспе Зах » Nor stle 
distinguished from natural hills or factitious elevations, such as the keeps of Saxon or Norman castles, at the top 


of which they used to construct towers. These eminences, however, are easily recognised by a depression at their 


summits, which gives them the appearance of a truncated cone. 
Tumuli are found standing either isolated or together. The first are the most common, as in the example existing 


at Silbury Hill, in Wiltshire (fig. 26), quoted by Camden, and carefully described by Higgins. This gigantic mound 
stands south of Abury, exactly between the two extremities of the two avenues of the great temple. Stukeley 
believes Silbury Till to be the mausoleum of the king whom he fancies to have been tbe founder of Abury. The 
circumference of the hill, measured as near the base as possible, is 2027 fect, and the perpendicular height 170 fect. 
Higgins believes that it was a component part of the grand structure of Abury, and not a sepulchral mound. This 
opinion, however, seems to be disproved by the very numerous tumuli in the environs of Abury, such as Windmill 
Hill, Hakpenhill, Long-barrow, ete.; from which it might be inferred that many great personages chose to be 
buried near the principal sanctuary of their worship. 

"The largest barrow in France stands on a plain about six English miles from Sarzeau (Morbihan), a short 
distance from the sea, and near the Abbey of St. Gildas de Rhuis, once the abode of Abelard. It is known under 
the name of Grand-Mont, or Butt of Tumiac. According to M. de Freminville, who measured this tumulus, the 
perpendicular height is about 100 feet, and the circumference at its base nearly 400 feet; it forms a cone, and is 
It is seen at a considerable distance on the water, and serves as a sea-mark to coasting 


covered all over with heath. 
It consists of earth and 


vessels. Near Locmariaker (Morbihan) is another long barrow, known as Mont Heleu. 
stones; and on being opened from the sides, strata of clay, of a black carbonized substance, mixed up with char- 
coal, have been found in its vertical plan. On the opposite side of Loemariaker is a Galgal, or Cairn, called the 
Butt of Cesar, standing about 40 feet in height, by 550 in circumference ; and therefore belonging to the class of 
Large-barrows. At Из base there are three men-hirs, fallen to the ground. The Mont. Saint Michel, at Carnac 
(Morbilian), is nothing more than a tumulus standing on a natural hill, upon which a chapel has been built, 
dedicated to Michacl the Archangel. 

In addition to the preceding, we should also include with the Tumuli in France the Cuz-yar (Hide the Count), 
near Lannion; the Butt of Mongrolle and the Мой of Jarry, in the forest of Orleans; the Butt of Beaugency 
(Loiret); the Mott of Pougard, near Dieppe’; the Tombelle, near Chartres; the Tumulus, near Condé (Calvados) ; 
those of Saint Cyr en Val (Loiret); Colombier, St. Martin, near Sens (Yonne); Soing (Loir et Cher); Roquefort 
(Bouches-du-Rhöne), ete. 

Proceeding to the British Isles, the following isolated barrows will attract our attention :—The Adlingslone, ye 
Agglestone, in Dorsetshire, is a tumulus surmounted by an enormous stone, appearing like a reversed pyramid, 
having three basins digged in its surface. Its greatest circumference, which is equal to its height, is nearly 100 feet. 
This monument has been fully deseribed by Hutehins, in his History of Dorset. Freeburgh Hill is a tumulus on 
the road from Whitby to Gisborough, in Yorkshire, which has been attributed by the author of * A Tour in Scotland, 
with all appearance of probability, to the Danes, as having been erected on the occasion of a. victory gained by Ivar, 
Prince of Denmark, over Ella, King of Bernicia. 

In Scotland, near Old Aberdeen, is a tumulus called Tillie Dron. 

We have already observed that tumuli will frequently be found constructed together, and forming either a 1) си 
group. As an example of the latter, we give Ше three Tombelles which stand on a plain at Tirlemont, in Belgium (fig. 97.) 


а line or a 
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In the north-west extremity of Essex, in the parish of Ashdon, stand four large conical barrows, with several 
small ones around. them. These Tumuli, called Bartlow Hills, have been described by the late Mr. Gage, in the 
25th volume of the Archeologia, from which we have copied our drawing (fig. 98.) The height of the largest of 
the four barrows is 93 feet, and that of the smallest 45 feet; the two others rise to the elevation of about 70 fect. 

In Scotland, near the Roman wall, Graham’s Dike, on the river Carron, not far from Stirling, we find two 
tumuli, called Duni Pacis, or the Hills of Peace. The name seems to indicate that these mounds were erected, not 
for a mausoleum, but in order to commemorate some amicable treaty concluded upon that spot. 

If we now come to examine the interiors of tumuli, we shall find our attention called to a great variety of 
arrangements. The Celts seem to have employed two very distinct modes of disposing of their dead. They must 
have begun by burial; but the custom of burning the corpse seems to have been afterwards adopted, without, 
however, entirely superseding the custom of confiding the bodies entire to the earth; and both these practices seem 
to have subsisted together. It appears but seldom that the materials forming a tumulus were thrown upon the 
remains of the dead without some previous arrangements having been made; though there are instances on record 
of a considerable quantity of bones having been found confusedly mixed; whence it has been conjectured that they 
contained the remains of warriors fallen in conflict, but the disposition of the remains in such instances is scarcely 
ever quite similar in different tumuli. It will be easily imagined that these graves, which contain several bodies,— 
and, without doubt, belonged to a family,—must, of necessity, be provided with larger galleries and wider chambers 
than those burial-places which were destined for the reception of a single person. 

In a plain about two miles north-west from Pornic (Loire inferieure), stand several tumuli. The first on the road 
shews on its north-east side the entrance of two galleries, scarcely cleared of rubbish. "Phe south-east gallery is 
almost 3 feet wide by 43 feet high; the north-west gallery is 41 feet wide, and as high; but neither of them are 
accessible for more than about six feet. The diameter of the mound, which is almost a ruin, is about 80 feet. This 
tumulus is a Cairn, formed of fragments of accumulated quartz and schistic arkose. Near the monument stands a 
mill, apparently built upon another barrow; a conjecture, however, which cannot be ascertained but by digging up 
the ground. Meanwhile, we can only say that this mound stands in a line lying east and west with the tumulus just 


described, and a third one, which has been opened; thence becoming the most interesting of the three. This last 4 
one shews, like the first, two parallel galleries, the entrance to which lies south-east (fig. 29). “These galleries are 


formed of large unhewn stones, placed like those in Fairy Grottos. А glance at the plan (fig. 30) will supply the 
reader with a much better idea of the arrangement of the chambers, than any description we could place before him. 
The total length of the south-west gallery is 35 feet, and the greatest width of it is 14 feet; the uorth-east gallery is 
32 feet long, by 11 fect wide. At the bottom of the latter is a depression, indicating the place where the bones Ч 
were deposited. ‘The height of the galleries is five feet. ‘The external dimensions of this structure, which is r; ised «ў 
with earth, mixed with stones, are about the same as those of the first tumulus, belonging likewise to the class of 
Long-barrows. , 


The most curious excavation in France has been executed a few years ago, at the cost of the Society of the Anti- 
quaries of Normandy, in the great tumulus of Fontenay-le-Marmion, near Сайн (Calvados). This large barrow consists 
of dry stones, placed upon each other. Its present diameter, near the base, is 160 feet ; but it must have been larger, 
as there have been stones taken away all round it for the repairs of the roads of the commune. It is only about 
24 feet high, but it contains several cellars, grossly vaulted (fig. 31), the walls of which are constructed of stones, 
flat and unhewn, set one upon another, without the aid of any kind of cement or mortar, and rismg with a retreating 
or pyramidal form. We do not hesitate to assert that these tombs originally had vaults almost conical; a more 
important instance of which we shall presently give. At the present time, they are all more or less truneated, and 
resemble lime-ovens. All these chambers are filled with flat stones, like those of the walls, arising probably from Үй 
the rupture of the top. After elearing away the rubbish, there is always found, at a depth of from 10 ю 12 feet, 
a stratum of clay, of 2 feet to 2% feet thick, in which are concealed crushed human bones, some of which have 
undergone the action of fire, whilst the others remain in their natural state. These vaults differ little in size; their 
diameter is from 13 to 16 feet, and their present height from 12 to 15 feet. Each tomb has a covered. alley, or 
subterranean gallery, turned towards the circumference of the tumulus. These galleries are square, and their. 
dimensions vary from 2} to 4 feet. No articles of metal have been found in these tombs, but only a small axe of 
green stone, and two black carthen vases of a singular form, which appear to have been made by hand, without the 
aid of the lathe.* ect 

* Deshayes. Memoires de la Société des Antiqueires de Normandie, vol. vii. The model, in relievo, of this curious (tumulus, із deposited in 


the Museum of the Society, at Сайн, 
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At Bougon, near La Mothe-saint- Негау (Deux Sevres), are three tumuli, whieh have been opened recently, The 

o B . م‎ : і + ВУ Д 
first two have presented no peculiar feature; but the third is of the greatest importance. It is 174 feet high, and 
measures nearly 500 feet іп circumference ; but the rise of the mound is much less steep on the south than on the 
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north side; and we have frequently observed this peculiarity in Long-barrows. The excavations conducted in 1840 


by MM. Ch. Arnaud and Baugier, brought to light a rectangular chamber, divided by two stones standing per- 
pendicularly in the ground (fig. 32). The supports forming the partition are unconnected, and the intervals between 
them are filled up with a kind of dry stone. This grotto measures 23 feet from east to west, and 17 feet from north 
to south, and is covered by a conic stone three feet thick. On one of the isolated piers іп the centre of the grotto 
аге traces of coarse figures; the meaning of which, if ever they had any, it would be difficult to decipher. The 
interior of this grotto presented a very curious scene, being completely eneumbered ‚with human bones, The 
skulls of all the skeletons were turned towards the walls, and by the side of each stood vases of burnt clay with 
provisions, such as nuts and acorns, in perfect preservation. The other objects found were two axes and two knives 
of flint; several smaller cutting instruments; two spoons, one of them made of a fish-shell, the other of burnt clay; 
several tusks of boars, with the bones of a dog, and some fragments of a plate, bearing traces of a rude design. An 
account of these excavations is given, with full details, by M. C. Arnaud, in his “ Monuments de Poitou,” from which 
we have copied the plan (fig. 32). 

We have here a proof of the custom prevailing among the Celts, of depositing, beside the skeletons or ashes, 
some other objects in the tombs, attesting the simplicity of their habits, or the superstitions of the time; such as 
trophies of chase, bones of dogs, horses, stag-horns, tusks, etc. Almost all the Celtic arms we possess, have been 
discovered in these monuments. 

The eighth volume of the Archeologi acontains an interesting memoir by Mr .Molesworth, on a discovery made in 
1787, in the sepulchral chamber of а tumulus on the summit of a hill, near Saint Hillary, in the Isle of Jersey. 
Mr. Molesworth and General Seymour. Conway, author of another memoir on the same subject, consider this 
monument as a temple which the Druids wished to hide from profanation under a heap of earth. We do not, 
however, consider that it was anything but a tomb. 

The chamber is circular (fig. 33), and is formed of 45 large stones, seven fect high, and it measures 72 feet in cir- 
cumference, Тһе pheriphery contains five lodges or cells. This monument was entered into from the cast by 
a subterranean passage, 15 feet long and 4 feet wide. 

In 1816, Sir R. C. Hoare explored a Long-barrow in the parish of Wellow, at Honey Littleton, Somersetshire, 107 
feet long, 54 wide, and 13 feet high (Arch. yol. xix.), constructed of dry stone Towards the east it had a kind of 
door, formed by three large stones, four feet high, and locked up by a forth stone (fig. 34). This door gave access to 
a straight gallery, 52 feet long, and from five to seven feet wide, divided by three transepts into three parts, forming 
as many chapels on each side of the avenue. ‘The walls consisted of flat stones, placed one upon the other without 
cement, and large unhewn stones laid lengthwise; and the vault was almost conical, being formed by the projection 
of flat stones covering each other. This system of corbel-like construction has been found in almost all the tumuli 
which have been opened. 

Another tumulus, with a subterranean gallery, exists near Bath: it is known by the name of Fairy’s Toote, and 
measures 160 feet cast to west, by 80 feet from north to south. A gallery was discovered in it in 1789, leading to 
a cave, where a skeleton was found. 

Another barrow, opened in 1772, in one of the Orkney Islands, contains six sarcophagi, without communication 
between them, and standing without order in the body of the tumulus (fig. 37). 

The author of ‘A Tour in Scotland? describes, in the following terms, a singular monument in that country. 
Not far from Dunrobin is a well-framed specimen of those antiquities, well known in southern Scotland by the 
name of Pictish Castles, and in the north of Scotland, called Cairn-Lean. It is about 30 yards in circumference, 
of a round form, and rises so high above the plain that it forms a considerable mound. At the summit is a large 
cayity of but little depth, with three low concentric galleries, little distant from each other, covered with large 
stones, the partitions of which are formed by stones of from four to five fect thick rudely shaped. Was this a reservoir 
for corn, or a refuge for the winter, or was it a religious monument? 

We do not think it was anything but a tumulus. 

We come now to a Very interesting monument, the large barrow of New Grange, near Drogheda, in the county 
of Meath, Ireland. — It is about 75 feet high, and is surrounded at its base by a great number of large unhewn 
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stones. This tumulus, in its present state, is but a ruin, having for a long time been explored as a quarry. Тһе 
interior (figs. 35 and 36) presents a long gallery of unhewn stones of unequal height, varying from two to seen feet 
the entrance to which was concealed at 40 feet within the centre of the mound. This gallery w š 
feet wide, and gave access to an octagonal chamber, 40 feet high, and surmounted bb kind of cupola formed of the 
stones of the walls, approaching each other like corbels. This construction has some rude resemblance to the 
sepulchral chamber in the tomb of Cecilia Metella, in the Campagna of Rome. On the sides of the chamber are 
three irregular cellula, one of which contained a large stone cup. 

A few years since a large Cairn was discovered by M. de Freminyille,* in the Isle of бау 
in the Gulf of the Morbihan, between Port Navalo and Locmariaker. 


as 32 feet long by five 


rennez (Isle of Goats), 
In the interior of this monument, which is 
the only one of its kind, so far as we know, is a single gallery leading to a chamber which is rather wider (figs. 
38 and 39). The total length underground is 52 feet, the ceiling of the gallery consists of nine stones, but the 
chamber is covered by a single flat stone of an enormous size. A most remarkable peculiarity in this apartment is, 
that the stones of the walls are covered all over with ornaments of a singular character, which it would be difficult 
to describe: they consist of lines, concentrie, parallel, elliptic, and half-cireular; some of them forming perfect 
angles, and others the work called by the Romans Opus spicatum. We refer to the representation of a stone (fig. 40), 
which will give a better idea of it than any description. Another stone (fig. 41) has three round holes, at about 
half its height, one close to the other; these holes do not run through the stone, but communicate sideways with 
each other, so that the separations between them do not form partitions, but are rather like the handle of a basket, 
through which the arm can be passed. These holes may have been destined for receiving cords, to fetter captives 
or victims; perhaps unfortunate creatures doomed to be buried alive with their princes or masters. Or, again, it 
may be that this tumulus, as has been the case with others, according to the authority of Pennant, was simply used 
as a prison. But let this be as it may, the Cairn of Gavrennet appears to us to be the only known instance of 
sculpture executed by the Celts, and as such, we deemed it worthy of arresting our attention for a moment. 

Tumuli are hence regarded as the most interesting of Druidical remains, because in them, more than in any others, 
do we find a great number of objects that enrich our museums and extend our knowledge; for, besides the bones, 
axes, and other ornaments of stone, combs, glass-beads, bracelets, divers utensils, offensive and defensive arms, and 
coins, have been found in these monuments. 

At the opening of a tumulus, in the Isle of Sandwich, a rush basket was discovered with bones and a great many 
scarabei, which by a singular coincidence are often found in the chests containing the sacred Ibis of the Egyptians. 

Before we conclude this subject, we must devote a few lines to some other ancient sepultures, which, from being 
erected at less cost, seem to have been destined for the remains of persons of less importance. The most ancient 
among them are Ше unhewn stones, set simply on the earth, without any apparent order, and often crowded together 
in a great number, each indicating a tomb; thus forming a kind of burial-ground, to which antiquaries have given 
the name of Carneillou, from the Celtic word carn, a charnel-house (fig. 42). These monuments, if we may so call 
them, are very numerous in Bretagne, and as the most remarkable of them, we may name those of Perros-Guyrech, 
Pallue, Treberon, Tregunc, and Cleder. In Cornwall is a Carneillou, the stones of which are commonly called the 
Wring-cheese; and some stones standing on the 1 ighbouring plain, in a less regular manner, are known as the 
Hurlers, or Lancers, from a tradition which says that they were men turned into stone for a breach of the Sabbath- 
day, by engaging in the pastime of hurling the spear. 

М. Gau, the architect and author of the great work on Nubia, discovered in 1839, at Herouval, near Gisors (Eure), 
a Gallic tomb, consisting of six unhewn stones, set in pairs, with their tops against each other, so as to form a 
sloping roof over six skeletons which lay sheltered under them (fig. 43). 

In the last century, a discovery was made at Lonzac (Charente inferieure), whilst the people were cutting through 
a rock, of some subterranean passages, with sepulchral chambers or niches; several of which contained ashes and 
bones. We cannot but observe that these Gallic monuments, of a remote antiquity, bear some analogy to those 
of the Egyptians, Etrurians, and even to those of the ancient Peruvians and Chinese. A similar monument 
was found a few years ago, between Döme and Sarlat (Dordogne), containing bones di men and beasts, and 
some knives of stone. Discoveries of the same kind have been also made elsewhere; and it is only to be regretted 
that they are almost always due to the labourer, who, on disinterring these monuments with the plough, covers thani 
over again; or, as is much more frequently the case, destroys the objects, the value of which he cannot appreciate. 


* Memoires de la Société Royale des Antiquaires de France, vol. xiv. 
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SACRED ENCLOSURES, CROMLECHS. 


It is well known from frequent allusions of the Pocts, that the Grecks had the custom of consecrating to their 
gods certain portions of land called Temene, and also of securing them am profane ground by walls; as ай 
witnessed by Homer іп Odyssey, lib. viii. v. 362, шог the smiling Venus takes the road of Cypre am 806810 
Paphos, where she has a Temene, and an altar, ete. The Romans, too, had their sacred enclosures, or Sacella, 


sa < » л 
“ Sacella dicuntur loca diis sacrata sine tecto," says Festus. 
The sacred enclosures of the Celts, according to Tacitus, were held in such veneration, that no one was allowed 


to enter them without being bound, doing homage, by this humiliating attitude, to the majesty of the gods that 
dwelt there; and if he fell he was not allowed to rise, even on his knee, but was obliged to work himself out upon 
his belly. 

The Таса] enclosures had various forms. Тһе more irregular of them shall first attract our attention, and we 
shall reserve for the end of this notice, those of a circular form, called Cromlech, bent stones, which belong to the 
most important of Druidical monuments. — Enclosures, whether square, oval, polygonal, or circular, consist pretty 
generally of mounds of earth, sometimes mixed with flint, greatly varying in size, and mostly accompanied by 
ditches. Several of this description stand in the Department of Morbihan, the largest of which is that at Kermurier, 
in form of a horseshoe, the base of the figure being closed by a straight line. The greatest height of its parapet 
is 14 feet ; it is girded by a lateral wall or fosse, and measures about 240 paces in length, and 280 in width. Like 
all other enclosures of this description, it had originally no entrance, but a modern road has been carried through it, 
and on one side it has been levelled to the ground. 

In the neighbourhood of Bégars (Cétes du Nord), is another similar enclosure, consisting of an ellipse, probably 
measuring more than 300 feet from north to south. At its northern extremity is a kind of esplanade, half 
circular, and higher than the remainder of the area, on which stand in a half circle twelve large blocks of stone 
simply resting on the ground, and seven other blocks in a straight line with the diameter of this half circle. At 
the other extremity of the enclosure stands a menhir 26 feet high. 

Similar enclosures of earth are also to be found in Great Britain. Near Donegal, for instance, in the County Tyr. 
connell, in Ireland, are several such places close together, known by the name of Lac-derg. We must, however, 
take care not to confound these sanctuaries with some remains of ancient strongholds, likewise the work of the 
Gauls; such as those at Limes, near Dieppe, and perhaps at Gourin, in Morbihan. 

Cromlechs, or Druidical Circles, which modern authors have honoured with the pompous names of Celestial Themes 
or Astronomical Circles, without producing substantial proofs in support of their imaginings, are formed of stones 
standing upright in а circle. These monuments are much rarer to be met with in France than Dolmens and Menhirs ; 
though we may instance those of Roscoff and Kermorvan (Finisterre), Locunolé, Mané, and Kerven, in Morbihan. 
In the British Islands, on the contrary, they are very common. The example we give (fig. 44) is from one in the 
Orkney Islands. It is a single Cromlech, of not less than 300 feet in diameter, and equally remarkable for its 
almost entire preservation and picturesque situation. Here, as in other instances, we find in the centre of the 
cromlech a menhir, round which the Celts performed their religious rites, and which was called by the name of the 
divinity of whom it was the symbol. Sometimes also dolmens are found standing near Druidical circles, outside 
the enclosure. From this fact M. de Freminville has coucluded, and we think upon good grounds, that the Druids 
wished thereby to prevent their sanctuaries from being sullied with the blood of the victims that were sacrificed on 
the altars. 

We can only eursorily mention the following other examples. At Stanton Moor, in Derbyshire, is a cromlech 
called the Nine Ladies, from the number of the stones; another is at Biscawen, in Cornwall, composed of 19 stones; 
at a short distance from Oxford, standing near the Thames, is also one called Rolle-rich Stones: there is one at Salkeld, 
in Cumberland, near Cartisle, consisting of 70 stones; and lastly, there is the monument at Fiddess-hill, standing 
on a mountain in the Highlands of Scotland, described by R. Anderson, in the fifth volume of the Archwologia. 
This cromlech as may be seen from the plan (fig. 46,) is not quite circular; and at the back stands a very large 
stone, with two rows of three small stones each, forming an obtuse angle, thereby presenting a kind of open niche. 

We do not know of any other instance of a similar arrangement, 
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Germany also has her cromlechs. A very curious one is extant on the summit of a mountain near Helmstaedt, 
in the Duchy of Brunswick, in the centre of which stands a detached stone between two triliths. 


: 5 5 This monument 
has furnished us with two very weighty arguments, 


In support of opinions which we have expressed in the course of 
this disquisition. We һауе presumed that single dolmens were never admitted into the enclosure of cromlechs, which 


were to be kept free from the blood of the sacrifices. Here, on the contrary, we find two triliths in the centre of 
a cromlech ; and hence, it follows that, as we supposed, the triliths were altars of oblation only, and were not used 
for bloody sacrifices. Beside, may we not be induced, from the position of these two altars of oblation on the sides 
of the central stones, to conclude that this stone was in reality considered as the symbol of the divinity to whom the 
offerings were made ? š 

In Switzerland, where scarcely any traces of Druidical monuments are to be found, М.С 
have seen a cromlech in one of the most majestic sites of the Hasli. 

In England, we have two monuments of the first order, which may be brought under the category of cromlechs, 
although they are of a much more complicated desigu, and one of them in particular is of much larger dimensions: 
we allude to the remains at Stonehenge and Abury. Stonehenge, from the Saxon words Stane-hangen, or Hanging 
Stones, is called in some ancient authors Choir Gaur or Chorea Gigantum, and by Camden “insana substructio,” 
stands seven miles to the north of Salisbury, in Wiltshire, When perfect it consisted of two concentrie circles of 
stones standing егесі. Тһе outer circle, the diameter of which is 100 feet, appears to have consisted of thirty 
upright stones, seventeen of which are still standing. Their average height is about fourteen feet, and their sides 
seven feet by three feet. These stones were rudely shaped into piers, and supported other stones of the same 
description, though cut with rather more regularity, fixed above them by tenons, and joined together by mortices, thus 
forming an architrave all round the fabric. The inner circle, eight feet three inches within the outer circle, consists 
of smaller stones, more irregularly shaped than the others, and without imposts. Within the inner eirele are two 
groups of stones of elliptical form, open on one side, and enclosing a detached menhir. It is much to be regretted 
that this highly interesting monument should be in such a miserable state of devastation. Stonehenge has been the 
subject of several elaborate memoirs by Inigo Jones, Dr. Stukely, Sir В. C. Hoare, Higgins, and others. 

In the same county, in the parish of Avebury, or Abury, five miles westward of Marlborough, stand the remains 
of a gigantic Druidical circle or temple, the centre of which is in a vast plain; but as its avenues and other exterior 
works extend to about a mile on every side, it is difficult to survey the whole. From the restored plan (fig. 58), 
which we have copied from Higgins, it appears that the entire erection consists of four parts; namely, the great 
circle of Abury, and the two avenues of Kennet and Beckhampton (L.K.), the first of which leads to the double 
cromlech D. The great circle, the chief and central part of the monument, is surrounded by a bank or mound of 
earth, with a ditch inside; which is contrary to the arrangement of all works of defence, and evidently shews the 
religious destination of this great structure. The area of this circle is about 1400 feet in diameter, and the circum- 
ference of the fosse, according to the measurement of the celebrated Roger Gale, about 4000 feet. Along the inner 
edge of the fosse stand the reliques of a circle of upright stones (fig. 52), measuring from fifteen to seventeen feet 
in height, and about forty fect round ; and in the interior of this great circle were two small circles, each formed of 
two double enclosures of stones ; and each consisting of thirty stones on the outside and twelve within. Dr. Stukely, 
who visited these remains in 1722, found in the centre of the southern circle a single obelisk ; while the northern 
enclosure was oceupied, in the same place, by three menhirs, one of which had fallen to the ground in 1713. 

There were seventy-six stones contained in this monument, which were standing erect in 1722; but ina plan drawn 
up by the direction of Higgins, in 1812, ten stones appear erect, and five lying on the ground of the outer wall; of the 
northern sanctuary there remain two central stones, with three standing, and one fallen of the outer circle, and one 
only of the inner circle. In the exterior circle of the southern sanctuary two stones only remained standing, and three 
fallen to the ground. Such is the miserable state of this gigantic structure; which, if not prevented, must soon 
entirely disappear. We have to observe only, in conclusion, that the neighbourhood of Abury abounds with barrows 
divided into three groups, F, I, and HG, and that the last of these exhihits the Long-Barrow of Silbury, a repre~ 
sentation of which we have given (fig. 26). 
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AVENUES. 
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they have given rise, and shall see whether, in the present state of antiquarian knowledge, we can give a decided 
preference to any one of them. š A 

These avenues generally consist of stones let into the ground ; although a few have een found in England, which 
are indicated merely by a ditch.* They are commonly formed into straight lines, either parallel or else turning at 
а rightangle. This disposition, however, is not the general rule, since some of them describe the most singular forms, 
as may be seen in the Sanctuary of Landaoudec, in Crozon (Department of the Finisterre). This large monument, the 


plan of which we have given (fig. 49), stands near the public road; some huge blocks of stone and three menhirs 
Two parallel rows of stones, some stuck into the ground; 


standing round a mill, D, indicate the approach to it. 
the others merely resting upon it, form a kind of alley or avenue, 500 feet in length, leading to the eastern corner 
of the first enclosure. This is of a triangular form and consists of blocks of stone of the same description set 
upright on the ground. Two sides of the triangle are straight, but that on the north forms the segment of a circle. 
The south side is 420 feet in length, and the eastern, making a right angle with the former, measures eighty-five feet. 
Adjacent to this triangular enclosure, westward, is a second enclosure of a square form, having one side of it con- 
structed in common with the first. The rectangular space measures 223 feet on the east and west, and 170 feet on 
the north and south. From the south extremity, which it has in common with the triangular enclosure, extends a 
row of stones forming a half circle; at the end of which stands a mutilated dolmen, A, the presence of which seems 
to strengthen the local supposition that these stones are the remains of a religious structure. 

Not far distant thence to the east stands another avenue of stones, of small elevation, but placed rather close 
together, forming a straight line from south to north, and slightly curving at one extremity only. This line seems 
to have belonged to a particular enclosure, which surrounded a plain covered all over with large stones, erected 
towards the south, which we have no doubt was a carneillou, or cemetery. 

Another monument of the same kind is also to be found in the Department Finisterre, near the village Kercollech- 
The principal line extends over a space of 400 yards, and forms an obtuse angle, leading to a trapezoid enclosure, 
with an alley adjoining it. On one side of it is another enclosure of a square form, composed of a double row of 
stones, standing very close together, and of considerable height. This enclosure, the only instance which we know 
of having double rows of stones, is commonly called in the vicinity, the “Curate’s House.’ It is, however, in the 
Department of Morbihan that we meet with the most important Druidical avenues, namely, those of Ardeven and 
Carnac, which shall now occupy our attention. 

The plain of Ardeven is an uncultivated heath, over which are erected immense rows of stones regularly disposed 
in nine parallel lines to the extent of about а mile and a half north and south. There are some interruptions in these 
rows from stones having been destroyed, and occasionally also from the occurrence of a hedge, a ditch, or a footpath, 
but they always reappear beyond these impediments, and continue so up to the village of Kercouno. It must be 
observed that at this point, which is the southern extremity of the groups, they deviate a little from their straight 
course, and obviously turn towards the west. | 5 

We come now to the most gigantie and prodigious monument erected by the ancient Gauls, the Avenues of 
Carnac. 

Carnac is a village about eight miles from the small town of Auray, and evidently derives its name from the 
Celtic word Carn, stone. Near this village, and a short distance from the sea, in the direction west and east, stand 
the stones; which, according to the most moderate calculations, still amount to about 1200, although a great many 
have been destroyed; and even now, notwithstanding the strict orders to the contrary, attempts are daily made upon 
such of these monuments as yet remain entire. The greater part, or rather about three-fourths of the stones 0 
Carnac, are real menhirs, or stones set vertically on the earth, varying in height as much as in figure. The highest 
measure from twenty to twenty-three fect; many from ten to thirteen; some from three to six feet only, and others, 
lastly, are huge blocks merely standing on the ground; but of such an enormous size that the weight of some of 
them has been estimated at forty tons. 


7 H. Rooke, Archzeologia, vol, x. 
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"These monuments, which excite the curiosity of the spectator without satisfying it, have naturally given rise to 
many conjectures. One of the most singular suppositions is that of M. Sauvagére (Antiquités dans les Gaules), who 
has thought himself justified in discovering in them traces of a camp, which he attributes to Cæsar in his war against 
the Venetes. According to this antiquary the monuments of Ardeven indicate the site of an advanced guard; and 
he supposes the Romans to have raised these enormous blocks for the sole purpose of securing their tents and 
barracks from the wind. 

Count Caylus, though he preceded M. Sauvagére, is far from sharing in his Romano-mania, but sees in these stones 
the work of a distinct people, and the result of their superstition. In his explanation, however, he is not more happy 
than M. Sauvagére. Having observed that along the two coasts of France there are many of these monuments of 
huge unhewn stones, he attributes them to a people altogether unknown in history; who for a purpose equally 
unknown had crossed the sea to settle on these coasts. He overlooked the fact, however, that many such remains 
exist in the interior of the country, although some of those instances had been adduced even by himself. 

Other authors have fancied that they discovered in Carnac a military burial-place, wherein the fallen brave were 
honoured as heroes. But is it to be supposed that such prodigious efforts should have been made for the interment 
of soldiers, even after a most memorable battle? And, even after admitting such an improbable hypothesis, we 
should still ask the soil for remains of the deposits so received; but, although excavations have been made at different 
periods, they have produced nothing in support of such an idea. 

There is no inscription, says Cambry, which is capable of explaining these monuments, and we know of nothing 
analogous to lead us to understand them. Persons of whom you inquire, and travellers whom you question about 
them, look at the stones and turn away, or tell you absurd stories. An old sailor, however, related to me two things, 
which are rather remarkable. Firstly, “that under one of these stones there lies buried a very great treasure ; that 
these thousands of blocks have been raised the better to conceal it; and that the exact spot of the treasure could be 
proved by calculation only, the key to which is in the Tower of London.” Secondly, he said “ that the ancients used 
to add a new stone every year in the month of June, and that the night preceding this performance the whole was 
splendidly illuminated.” 

The first of these traditions, that respecting the treasures, is unfortunately too much accredited, and has been the 
cause of the destruction of a great many of these monoliths; and many a gold-secker has lost his life in the fatal 
adventure, by being crushed under the stone he wanted to dig out. 

Some observers of these remains have believed that they discovered in the stones of Carnac, the columns of Hercules, 
a serpent, emblems of the worship of the sun, or a zodiac; whilst according to others they contain celestial mysteries, 
or are even the effect of some convulsions of nature which have happened on this coast. Will it be believed that 
this last notion, evincing no more knowledge of cosmogony than of antiquities, may be found in a serious work on 
Natural Philosophy by Des Landes ? А 

After all these unhappy conjectures, we shall not attempt to give any positive solution of the problem ; but it we 
may countenance one idea as more reasonable or more plausible than others, we should prefer considering these 
innumerable stones as component parts of one huge, though irregular strueture, employed for a variety of purposes, 
on account of the extensive spaces which divide the different fields; and then the whole area may appear to us as the 
dependency of a Druidical temple. Each separate enclosure may have had an especial destination, such as to the 
affairs of commerce, legislation, justice, religion, etc. Perhaps Carnac was like the Champ de Mai of the French, or 
a kind of Roman Forum. й 3 

The first enclosure, on arriving from the village of Carnae, is in the neighbourhood of several farms, and is known 
as the Heath of Menec (fig. 56). In it eleven rows, extending from west to east, may he distinetly seen; and towards 
the western extremity is a half circle, which commanded the enclosure. What remains of it forms a segment, the 
chord of which would measure 175 feet. The curve is described by fifty-four stones, only about five feet high. 
The most remarkable stones of this enclosure have received the names of Vaisseau, the Ship, aud Mainguet, the 
Watching-Stone. The first, which is so called on account of its resemblance to the head of a vessel, is thrown down 8 
several attempts have been made to break it, and an enormous piece, which was formerly a part of it, lies by the side. 
At its greatest dimensions this stone measures sixteen feet by six and a half feet. The Mainguet ds not less than 
thirteen feet high by four feet wide, and eight and a half feet thick. The field of the Fountain Verguselle comes 
next; the blocks stand there in regular lines; but are not altogether so high as those in the other enclosures. 

The third enclosure is that of Kervaricau (fig. 57); on the left side of which stands a dolmen in a mutilated state, 
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alled the Rock. Lastly, following the direction from east to west, we find near the mill of Mainieu another space 
: d of a series of stones placed very close together. There are stil] to M 
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entrance to which seems to have consis 
эн ast north-east to west north-west, 


counted as many as thirteen straight rows of blocks, set in the direction of e 
Such is the actual state of this great enigma of stones, which seems to have been formed on this spot by some 


Sphinx hostile to the repose of antiquaries. At some future day, perhaps, new facts may enable us to find the 


solution of the mystery; but at present, we must confess, that we consider it as lost. 
We have now arrived at the termination of our task. We have endeavoured to describe for our readers, as cone 


pletely as possible, the various kinds of monuments left by our ancestors ; we have wished to avoid the fanciful 
theories into which antiquaries have too often been led astray by their imaginations; and we have preferred avowing 
our ignorance, when well-established facts have failed us in support of a positive system. We have adopted such a 
classification of these remains as appeared to us the most natural; avoiding the minute distinctions and subdivisions 
which some authors have deduced from the greater or smaller number of stones belonging to any particular mony. 
ment. We now conclude with the hope that we may have succeeded in keeping from our readers the dryness 
belonging to the first steps in the study of these rude monuments; which become, however, so interesting when we 
examine them in the spirit of those recollections with which they are associated. May we have inspired our readers 
with the desire to visit them in their turn; and, above all, to use their influence for the preservation of these last 


vestiges of the civilization of our forefathers! 
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MOSQUE OF AL-MOWATY AD, AT НИ 


[From the Original Notice of M. GIRAULT DE Рвахсех.] 


— ыг 


"o 
Л Nasr Shaikh Машай, surnamed 
ng in Confinement, but was soon after at the 


AFTER the defeat of the Mamelukes by the Emir Mentash, the Sultan Abû 
the Malek al Mowaiyad, was thrown into prison. Не did not remain lo 
head of a victorious army, and then, A. D. 1415 (Hegira 818), he gave orders for the splendid mosque, that abs 
bears his name, to be built on the very spot where he had been held in captivity. a 
This mosque adjoins the great bazaar of es-Sukariya, at the entrance of which stand two 
„А in the plan), each with a minaret on its summit. Its ground-plan is a perfect square of 391 feet (98 metres); 
and in the general arrangements it closely resembles the Mosques of Amrü and ТО: for in all there is the same 
quadrangular court, surrounded on three sides by a double portico with pointed arches, which on tlie south commu- 
cate with the mosque properly so called, consisting of three-prinieipal naves, containing the sanctuary ог Mihrab, 
(B); the Mimbar (C); and facing them the gallery of the Khatib (D), on the right and left of which two pulpits are 
placed for the Koran-readers. At the western extremity are the tombs of the family of Sultan Al-Mowaiyad (E); at 
the eastern that of the Sultan himself (G); here, too, is the beautiful portal by which the mosque is entered from 
the bazaar of Sükariya (H), with the vestibules and passages leading to the schools and the roof of the edifice (J). 
On the north side, a large open passage, a kind of Narthex, is used as a vestibule and entrance (K); at its western 


extremity is the court for private ablution, wbich is an indispensable appurtenance to every great mosque. This б 


vestibule also communicates with an adjoining public bath (M); a beautiful building, the plan of which is very inge- 
niously combined. The middle of the court, in accordance with the universal practice, is occupied by a basin, with 


jets of water in the centre ; here, however, it isnot surmounted Буа cupola, as in the mosques of Tûlûn and Hassan. 
The door at the south-east angle, which opens into the street leading to the bazaar of es-Sükariya, is one of the 
most magnificent specimens of Arabian architecture in the fifteenth century. The treble arcade, at the upper 
end of this fagade, is of extraordinary elegance, and the tympana on its sides are extremely rich in design. But the 
interior of this arcade is covered with a still greater profusion of ornaments. The semi-cupola, which 18 remarkable 
for the graceful lines formed by the courses of its stones, is connected with the lower part by a LENS of those Іше 
niches or pendents зарсгровей corbelwise, which are one of the characteristic distinctions of Arabian architecture. 
The grand portal of the mosque is square, and surrounded with friezes and inscriptions. The approach from х 
es-Sükariya street is by several flights of steps leading up to the terrace in front of the шо The lofty A " 1 
of the tomb of Sultan al-Mowaiyad, which is seen on this side, presents a rich combination of lines of remar а js 
effect; it has a number of little windows to light the interior, as in the ancient Byzantine cupolas, which served as 
the first models for the Arabian architects. : \ 
From the cout, the view of the galleries and naves is truly magnificent; the courses of stones 5 e 
arches being alternately red and white, the peculiar, and unusually lofty form of thé pained aes Е the apis x 
draw in very gradually at their spring, and rest corbel-wise on the elongated imposts e: he outside the. 
the windows with round arches inside but ornamented with niches and columns that она = han a 
dud Cut merlons, making a kind of balustrade or parapet round the court, all contribute towar a 
9! decoration, of such variet and richness that few buildings can parallel. * 3 с but 
The columns are not the = interesting part of the mosque ; they are the Ч polos anoen 1 
the architect seems to have employed them with a more accurate idea of their proportions 99 00 nt i 
being unequal, he has concealed the want of unity resulting therefrom, by шешіне ШЕ БЕЙ 
The capitals are everywhere more scientifically adapted to the shafts than in edifices XEM 


architecture seems never to have attained higher perfection, at least not in Kairo. 
(No. 19.) 


semieireular towers (see 
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BYZANTINE STYLE. 


return to the interior. The ceilings are of wood, with compartments and ао enriched with rosettes 
and the knotted fret ornament of every variety of form; being either painted or gilt. The frieze accompanying them 
has not here, as in the mosque of Tülün, a continuous inscription of Kufic du but Š . of isolated 
medallions, alternating with long compartments, enclosing an inseription in the 2 eks ıi or Cursive Arabic character. 

The middle nave of the sanctuary surpasses all the rest by the magnificence of its decoration : its ceiling is abso- 
lutely loaded with ornaments and inscriptions. As to the Maksura, or sanctuary, which Be the Mihrab, ще 
two great lateral niches, and the Mimbar; the profusion of marble of all colours, шу 5 inte compartments of 
every form, the exceeding variety of the designs, the capricious and affected arrangements of the stones in the arches, 
and the skilful contrasts of the colours, ornaments, and marble, give this part of the mosque an indisputable pre- 


But to 


eminence. 
The Mihrab in particular is an epitome of the beauties of the whole. There will be seen the same decoration that 
е һауе already noticed on the cupola of the tomb of Al Mowaiyad, the stones alternately of divers colours ; and 
esenting the most fanciful lines, in some places entwined together, in others with complicated salient 
t least, of solidity. The vertical surface of the 


w 
the Joints pr 
and re-entering angles; combinations which have the appearance, at | 
walls is covered with ornaments of exquisite delicacy, and incrustations of marbles of all colours, which seem to 


yield to every caprice of the decorator. Inseriptions in the Nekshi, scattered on all sides, give great interest to this 


part of the mosque. š | j 
The two minarets, on the south-west corner, are above 200 feet high; and with those of the mosques of Al- 


Azhar and Kayid Bey, are the most perfect in Kairo. Most of the ornaments already described are employed there 


also with great taste. 
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MOSQUE OF IBN TÜLÜN, АТ KAIRO. 


[From the Original Notice of M. бівасіт DE Pranory.] 


Tue city of Fostat, founded by Amrü, had increased but little in size or population under the short-lived government 
of that conqueror of Egypt, when, A. D. 870 (Неста, 257), Ahmed Ibn Tülün, whom the Khalif of Bagdad had 
entrusted with the general administration of the country, made himself almost independent, and established the 
dynasty of the Tülünides, whose power did not last more than twenty-two ycars after his death. 

To the east of Fostat there lay a high plain, which extended to the foot of Mount Mokattam; and Ibn Tülün 
thought this would make a strong position, if defended with a wall and fortifications. Не therefore carried his 
project into execution, and also built a palace there, round which many others shortly after rose; and in A. D. 876, 
(Hegira 263), the grand mosque was completed, and named after the founder of the new city. 

The Arabian historians, but Makrizi especially, give the following account of the origin of the monument reared 
by Ibn Tülün, on Mount Yeckar, which was considered sacred, on the authority of a tradition generally received, 
с Ahmed was desirous that his mosque should be a vast and spacious edifice, with porticoes supported by three 
hundred columns. But when it was ascertained that such a number of columns could not be procured in Egypt, 
without despoiling the ancient monuments and the churches of the Christians, which he would on no account permit, 
he accepted the proposals of his architect, who pledged himself to erect a mosque as splendid as Ahmed could 
desire, and without a single column, except two for the Kiblah. 

<“ Ahmed also directed that neither lime nor bricks should be used in the construction of this temple. ‘For,’ said 
he, ‘if Fostat should one day perish by fire or water, I should wish my mosque to be capable of resisting those 
causes of destruction.’ > 

The same authors speak of a singular tradition relative to the minaret of this mosque, by which we learn that a 
sheet of paper rolled in a spiral shape by Ahmed, suggested to his architect the peculiar form of the minaret. 

The Jame, or, as it is called in the dialect of the country, the Gama Ibn Tülün, one of the oldest, and even at this 
day, one of the noblest monuments of Kairo, occupies a space of-abont 296 feet square (see Plate of Details, Fig. 1). 


‘Like the generality of mosques, it is a cloister surrounded by porticoes, with arcades. These porticoes are double 


on the east, north, and west sides; but on the south there are five of them (A), forming the sanctuary, and the part 
of the edifice more especially devoted to the ceremonies of the Mussulman worship. M. Coste, the able architect, who 
has recently described and measured this mosque, remarks, that it was all built at once, and only repaired afterwards 
by the Khalif al Malik al Mansûr, in the year 696 of the Hegira ; it is therefore a remarkable feature that it should 
be surrounded by a double enclosure, and that its minaret (B) should stand, not at one angle of the building, a 
in the middle of the north side, and almost facing the Mihrab. This minaret is square at the base, ae i 
and has a winding staircase on the exterior, which ascends to the summit, But there is, perhaps, Done ee E 
this mosque more striking than the pointed arches of its porticoes, which are not supported, as in nos В pus 
the same date, by columns generally taken from ancient monuments, but by massive piers of masonty, ын View) 
of a parallelogram, flanked with inserted columns, on which the archivolt immediately rests, (see ie of ts 
The archivolt itself is not less important, nor less worthy of attention, as it is the earliest authentic D 
pointed arch, here almost in perfection; for, in the elevation of the arcades, there appears 10 de 


` to the raised circular arch of the Byzantine, and to the horse-shoe arch, (see C, Plate of Details, Fig. 4): 


For the first time the Arabian architect has taken nothing from the ruins of antiquity; his system Ч pan рай 
the place of columns; the capitals of the small columns (D, Plate of Details, Fig. 5)» the аа. nt traces of 
(B, Fig. 4), the walls and ceilings of the arches, (F, Fig. 5), are alike throughout; and s us has enou 
Ancient art in its degenerate days may be observed, it must still be allowed that tbis mon 
originality to make it the most perfeet type of Arabian architecture of the first epoch. 

(No. 11.) 
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The horse-shoe arch, however, appears again, as in the opening 1 Ёс 1 а еш (see the 
Plate of Minarets, and G, Plate of Details, Fig. 2), in several single = A ЗОРЬЖ par e а Stories 
of the minaret (H): these, however, are but rare exceptions; and this form of arch properly to belong 
x D. ae 4 15 5 like most of the minarets of the first days of T EE ud 20 of bricks, | 
covered with a thick coating of composition; the ornaments, friezes, REM 25 es of the interior are in 
stucco, as are also the decorations of the central cupola, and of the sanctuary, or Mihrab. à; 

The inner wall of enclosure has a coping of indented merlons in open-work (see I Plate of Details, Fig. 3); there 
are numerous windows in this wall, at regular intervals (L), with niches of a peculiar form between them (K). The 
windows are closed by a lattice cut in calcareous stone, the design of which is elegant and varied (Fig. 3 and 4). 
Over the porticoes, a broad frieze, having a rich effect, runs ай round the court, and forms a kind of entablature, 
divided into compartments and caissons, and serving as a parapet to the flat roofs of the naves. : Í 

Inside the mosque, the wooden ceilings of the naves and galleries, the fine inseription in ancient Kufic 
charaeters (see N, Plate of Details, Fig. 4), which runs round the whole building, over the arcades; the Maksura, 
with its brick cupola joined to the wall by wooden pendents; the Mimbar, in walnut- tree, and its compartments 
richly inlaid with ivory іп a style long posterior to that of the edifice itself, аге particularly deserving of attention, 
The Mihrab is ornamented with precious columns (see Plate of Details, Fig. 6) and inscriptions of every kind; 
one of which, of great importance, was discoyered under a thick coat of composition by М. Marcel, a member of 
the Egyptian commission; it fixes the date of the opening, of the mosque of Тип, or rather Ibn Тай, in the 
year 265 of the Hegira, (a.n. 878). 

The reader may perhaps have remarked that the whole building has a great resemblance in every part of its 
plan to the grand mosque of Amrú, the first religious edifice of Kairo, to that of Alaksa, founded by Omar at 

Jerusalem, and the no less famous one of Cordova, built at the close of the eighth century by the Arabs of 
Spain. In all these instances there is an evident imitation of the Christian basilica of the early ages, which was 
itself partly copied from the basilica of the ancients. As we have observed in another place, the Arabian mosqué 
contains the apsis, (sce a, Plate of Details, Fig. 1,) the sanctuary (0), the pulpit (с), but especially the atrium, 
complete and unmodified, with its surrounding galleries, and fountain, or basin, in the centre, for the purpose of 
ablution, 

The plates accompanying this article are copied from the excellent work of M. P. Coste, Architecture Arabe 
du. Kaire. : 
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de Ja citadelle de Kaire, өшіубе de l'explieation du plan de cette 
ville et de ses environs, et contenant des renseignements sur su | 
distribution, Ses monuments, sa population, son commerce, et 


Be = la Mosque de Touloun, par Marcel. Тһе first part only of this son industrie, par M. Jomard. 
Memoir is given in the great work of Ше Egyptian Commis- 3. Architecture Arabe du Kaire, par M. P. Coste, Paris. 1839, 1 vol. 
sion, and a are indebted to the author for the perusal of the folio, 70 plates, with text historieal and GE tht 
second, still unpublished, 4 4. Hay's Illustration of Kairo, London, 1840, 1 vol., folio, 30 
idem, tome II., 2nde partie, description abrégé de la ville et lithographic plates, with text, | | : 
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This PDF you are browsing is in a series of several scanned documents from the Chambal Archives Collection 
in Etawah, UP 


The Archive was collected over a lifetime through the efforts of Shri Krishna Porwal ji (b. 27 July 1951) s/o 
Shri Jamuna Prasad, Hindi Poet. Archivist and Knowledge Aficianado 


The Archives contains around 80,000 books including old newspapers and pre-Independence Journals 
predominantly in Hindi and Urdu. 


Several Books are from the 17th Century. Atleast two manuscripts are also in the Archives - 1786 Copy of 
Rama Charit Manas and another Bengali Manuscript.Also included are antique painitings, antique maps, coins, 
and stamps from all over the World. 


Chambal Archives also has old cameras, typewriters, TVs, VCR/VCPs, Video Cassettes, Lanterns and several 
other Cultural and Technological Paraphernelia 


Collectors and Art/Literature Lovers can contact him if they wish through his facebook page 


Scanning and uploading by eGangotri Digital Preservation Trust and Sarayu Trust Foundation. 


